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PREFACE
In the old Loeb Classical Library edition by H. G. Evelyn-White, which originally appeared in 1914, the poems and fragments of Hesiod were coupled with the Homeric Hymns and Epigrams, the remains of the Epic Cycle and other poems associated with Homer’s name (including the Battle of Frogs and Mice), and the Contest of Homer and Hesiod. This material is now being distributed across three new volumes, each of which will contain a considerable amount of additional matter. In the present one the section dealing with the Epic Cycle has been expanded to take in more or less all the remains of early epic down to and including Panyassis.
Dealing with fragmentary works is never as satisfactory as having complete ones. The fragments of the early epics, however, are in one way more rewarding than (say) those of the lyric poets. This is because most of them are cited for their mythological content rather than to illustrate some lexical usage, and often this helps us to build up an idea of the larger whole. For most of the poems of the Epic Cycle, at least, we are able to get a fair notion of their structure and contents.
I	have edited and arranged the texts according to my own judgment, but relied on existing editions for information about manuscript readings. The nature of the Loeb
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series precludes the provision of the fullest philological detail about the sources of fragments, variant readings, or scholars’ conjectures. I have nevertheless tried to ensure that the reader is alerted to the significant textual uncertainties, and, in the case of fragments quoted by ancient authors, supplied with sufficient context to appreciate the purpose for which each one is adduced.
I	owe a particular debt of gratitude to Dr. Dirk Obbink for allowing me to see and cite the forthcoming second volume of his monumental edition of Philodemus, On Piety, a work well known as an important source of poetic fragments.
Martin L. West Oxford, May 2002
viii
ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS
CAG	M. Hayduck and others, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (Berlin, 1882-1909)
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GREEK EPIC FRAGMENTS
INTRODUCTION
The term “epic” has sometimes been applied to all early hexameter poetry, including, for example, the works of Hesiod and Empedocles. It is now usual to restrict it to narrative poetry about events some distance in the past. Within this category there is a distinction to be made between poetry that is primarily concerned with the narration of a particular heroic episode or series of episodes and poetry concerned with the long-term history of families or peoples, their affiliations and relationships. In the first type, which we may call heroic poetry, the action extends over a few days, a few weeks, or at most a period of years. In the second, which we may call genealogical and antiquarian poetry, it extends over many generations.
The distinction is one of convenience, and it is not absolute, as poems of either sort may contain elements of the other. In Homer we find here and there genealogies going back for six or eight generations, and in the pseudo-Hesiodic Catalog of Women, the prime example of genealogical-antiquarian poetry, we find summary heroic narratives attached to individuals as they appear in the genealogies.
Because the archaic epics were redactions of traditional material, there was not always such a clear-cut sense of authorship as there was with lyric, elegy, or iambus. A
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few of the later epics, such as Eugammon’s Telegony and Panyassis’ Heraclea, were firmly associated with a specific author, but most tended to be cited anonymously by title, and there was often real uncertainty about the authors identity. Many writers throughout antiquity preferred not to opt for a name but to use expressions such as “the poet of the Cypria."
HEROIC POEMS. THE EPIC CYCLE
The identifiable poems of the heroic category either belonged to one of the two great cycles, the Theban and the Trojan, or were concerned with the exploits of one of the two great independent heroes, Heracles and Theseus. Other epics—for example a self-contained Argonautica— must once have existed at least in oral tradition, but if they were ever written down they seem to have disappeared at an early date.
Sometime in the fourth century bc an “epic cycle” (έπικος κύκλος) was drawn up, probably in Peripatetic circles. It was in effect a reading list, comprising at least the Trojan epics, and perhaps a wider collection. The poems were to be treated as a corpus which could be read in sequence to yield a more or less continuous story (though in fact some of them overlapped in subject matter). The Epic Cycle that Proclus described in his Chrestomathy began with a theogony, so that its narrative extended from the beginning of the world to the end of the heroic age.1
The epics were well known in the classical period, and poets such as Stesichorus, Pindar, and the tragedians drew
1	Photius, Bibl. 319a21-30.
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on them extensively. Later they fell out of favor. The Hellenistic artists who depicted scenes from Troy and who named Cyclic poems and poets on their works were probably already using prose summaries, not the originals.2 Yet some of the poems appear to have been still available in the second century AD to certain bookish writers such as Pausanias and Athenaeus.
The Theban Cycle
The Theban and Trojan Wars were the two great military enterprises of the mythical age, the wars which according to Hesiod (Works and Days 161-165) brought to an end the race of the heroes who are called demigods. The poet of the Iliad knows of the earlier war and refers to it in several places.
The legend tells in fact of two separate Theban wars: the failed assault on Thebes by the Seven, and the successful assault by their sons, the so-called Epigoni. The first, which resulted from the quarrel between the sons of Oedipus, was the more famous and the deeper rooted in tradition. It was the subject of the Thebaid. The second, the subject of the Epigoni, was a later invention, a pallid re-
2	The works in question are the mass-produced Macedonian “Homeric cups,” dating from the third to second centuries BC, and the miniature relief plaques from the Roman area, such as the Borgia and Capitoline tablets, which are from the time of Augustus or Tiberius. On the cups see U. Sinn, Die homerischen Becher (Berlin, 1979); on the plaques A. Sadurska, Les tables Iliaques (Warsaw, 1964); Nicholas Horsfall, “Stesichorus at Bovillae?”/HS 99 (1979), 26-49.
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flection of the first war, on which some of its details were clearly modelled. If we can trust the information given in the Contest of Homer and Hesiod, each of these epics was about 7,000 lines in length, something under half the size of the Iliad.
There were two others on associated subjects. The Oedipodea, said to have been of 6,600 lines, told the story of Oedipus; the Alcmeonis, of unknown length, told of Alcmaon, son of the seer Amphiaraus.3 Alcmaon became notorious (like Orestes) for killing his mother, which he did because of her role in the first Theban war.
To judge by what we know of their contents, the poems of the Theban cycle breathed a different spirit from the Iliad and Odyssey. With their emphasis on family quarrels and killings, vengeful exiles, and grimly ruthless women and warriors, they have reminded more than one scholarof the world of Germanic saga.
Oedipodea
The Borgia plaque attributes this poem to Cinaethon. Of its contents we know only two details: that the Sphinx was represented as a devouring monster, to whom even the regent Creon’s son fell victim, and that Oedipus’ children, Polynices, Eteocles, and their two sisters, were not the product of his incestuous union with his mother (as in the tragedians) but of a previous marriage to one Euryganea. We do not even know what his mother was called in the poem, whether Epicaste as in the earliest reference to the
3	Alcmaon is the epic form of the name, Alcmeon the Attic, Aleman the Doric; Alcmaeon is a false spelling. The poem was anciently cited as the Alcmeonis (Αλκμΐωής), though later manuscripts generally give Αλκμαιωνίς.
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story (Odyssey 11.271), Iocaste (Jocasta) as in tragedy, or something else again.
Thebaid
The opening line is preserved (fr. 1), and it indicates that the war was seen from the Argive viewpoint rather than (as in Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes) from the Theban. It was thus a story of disastrous failure, not of salvation from peril.
Polynices and Eteocles were doomed to their fatal dispute by curses which their father laid on them. The fragments of the poem describe two occasions of his wrath and two versions of the curse (frs. 2 and 3): the first, that the brothers should be forever quarrelling, the second, more specific, that they should die at one another’s hand. According to later authors they initially made an amicable arrangement that each would rule Thebes in alternate years while the other went away. But then Eteocles refused to relinquish power or allow Polynices back into the city.
Polynices made his way to Argos, where Adrastus was king. He arrived at the same time as Tydeus, a fierce Aetolian who was in exile after a domestic killing. The two got into a dispute, whereupon Adrastus recognized them as the boar and the lion that a seer had advised him to make his sons-in-law. He accordingly gave them his two daughters. He agreed to help Polynices recover his rightful throne at Thebes, and the military expedition was prepared.
It is not quite certain, but it is likely, that there were already in the epic seven commanders to correspond to the fabled seven gates of Thebes. The probable list is: Adrastus, Polynices, Tydeus, Capaneus, Parthenopaeus,
6
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Mecisteus, and Amphiaraus. This last hero, who was a wise seer as well as a doughty warrior (fr. 6), knew from the omens that the enterprise was destined to fail, and he tried to avoid enlistment. But he was married to Adrastus’ sister Eriphyle; Adrastus had given her to him in settlement of a quarrel, and it had been agreed that in the event of any disagreement between the two of them her arbitration would be final (fr. 7*). On this occasion, bribed by Polynices with a priceless heirloom, the necklace given by Cadmus to Harmonia, she decreed that Amphiaraus must go to the war. As he prepared to set out, knowing that he would not return alive, he gave advice to his sons, Alcmaon and Amphilochus, on how they should conduct themselves when he was no longer there (fr. 8*). He may have charged Alcmaon with the duty of taking revenge on Eriphyle.
For most details of the campaign we have to tum to other authors, who may or may not give an accurate reflection of the narrative of the Thebaid.4 On reaching Nemea the expedition paused to honor with funeral games the boy Opheltes, also called Archemoros, who had been fatally bitten by a snake: this was the mythical origin of the Nemean Games.5 If the episode occurred in the Thebaid, the poem must date from after 573, when the Nemean Games in fact began.
4	See especially Iliad 4.372-398, 5.801-808, 10.285-290; Pindar, ΟΙ. 6.13-17, Nem. 9.13-27; Bacchylides 9.10-20; Diodorus 4.65.5-9; Apollodorus 3.6.3-8; Pausanias 9.5.12, S.7-9.3; Hyginus, Fabulae 68; Gantz, Early Greek Myth, 510-519.
5	Bacchylides 9.10-24; Euripides, Hypsipyle; Hypotheses to Pindar's Nemeans·, Apollodorus 3.6.4; Hyginus, Fabulae 74,273.6. For a parallel myth about a heroic origin for the Isthmian Games see below on Eumelus’ Corinthiaca.
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At the river Asopus, a few miles from Thebes, the army halted, and Tydeus was sent ahead to deliver an ultimatum. In the version known to the poet of the Iliad he was entertained at a banquet in Eteocles’ house, after which he challenged the Cadmeans to athletic trials and easily beat them all. When he departed they set fifty men to ambush him, but he overcame them all, leaving only one alive to tell the tale.
The Argive attack then went forward. After fierce fighting outside the walls the Thebans were driven back into the city. Capaneus mounted the wall on a ladder, and it seemed that nothing could stop him, until Zeus struck him down with a thunderbolt. This gave the defenders new courage, and the issue was again in the balance. It was agreed that Eteocles and Polynices should fight a duel to settle which was to be king, but it resulted in their both being killed. The battle resumed. One by one the Argive champions were killed, Tydeus showing his savage nature to the last (fr. 9*). The good Amphiaraus was saved from this ignominy: as he fled in his chariot, the earth opened up and swallowed him. He remains alive underground to issue prophecies at his oracular site. Only Adrastus escaped with his life, thanks to the marvellous horse Arion (fr. 11).
The elegiac poet Callinus in the mid seventh century associated this subject matter with “Homer,” and no alternative author is ever named. Herodotus surely has the Thebaid in mind when he speaks of “Homeric” poetry that Cleisthenes of Sicyon banned because of its celebration of Argos and Argives (5.67.1). He goes on to tell that Cleisthenes reduced the honor in which Adrastus was held at Sicyon and introduced the cult of Melanippus, who had killed Mecisteus and Tydeus in the Theban war.
INTRODUCTION
Pseudo-Herodotus in his Life of Homer does not mention the Thebaid as such among Homers compositions, but he represents the poet as reciting in the cobblers at Neonteichos, at an early stage in his career, “Amphiaraus” Expedition to Thebes, and the Hymns that he had composed to the gods.” The circumstances imply that the Expedition was a relatively short poem, not a full-length epic, not therefore the whole Thebaid, but a partial narrative covering perhaps Eriphyle’s machinations and the seer’s instruction of his sons. We should not suppose that this existed as a poem distinct from the Thebaid, as Bethe thought. The author imagines the young Homer trying out a specimen of the Thebaid that he was working on.6
Epigoni
The opening line of the Epigoni (fr. 1) proclaims it to be a continuation of the Thebaid. It may have been attached to it in some ancient texts, though at least from the time of Herodotus (4.32) it had the status of a separate poem.
The Epigoni and their expedition are known to the Iliad poet (4.405-408), although in other passages, such as 5.115-117 and 14.111-127, he seems to forget that Dio-medes has proved himself in a previous war.·7 If we trust the mythographers’ accounts,8 the sons of the Seven were led not by Adrastus’ son Aegialeus, as we might have expected, but (on the advice of Apollo’s oracle) by Alcmaon. After laying waste the villages in the surrounding country
6	Carl Robert, Oidipus, i.219.
7	Robert, Oidipus, i.186, 195.
8	See especially Pindar, Pyth. 8.39-56; Diodorus 5.66; Apollodorus 3.7.2-4; Pausanias 9.5.13, 8.6, 9.4-5; Hyginus, Fabulae 71; Gantz, Early Greek Myth, 522-525.
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they met the Cadmean army at Glisas, five miles northeast of Thebes. Aegialeus was killed by Laodamas, the son of Eteocles,9 but the Thebans were routed and fled back to the city. Their seer Teiresias advised them to abandon it, and a stream of refugees departed. He went with them as far as Tilphusa, where he died. Some of them went and founded Hestiaea in Thessaly, others settled among the Encheleis, an Illyrian tribe. The victorious Epigoni sacked Thebes and captured Teiresias’ daughter Manto, whom they sent to Delphi as a thanks offering to Apollo (fr. 4). She ended up at Claros in Asia Minor, and established Apollo’s sanctuary there. The famous seer Mopsus was said to be her son.
Herodotus (4.32) expresses doubt about Homer’s authorship of the Epigoni, and a scholiast on Aristophanes (fr. 1) ascribes it to Antimachus, presumably meaning Antimachus of Teos, a poet who was supposed to have seen a solar eclipse in 753 bc.10 On the strength of this a verse quoted from Antimachus of Teos may be assigned to the Epigoni (fr. 2), and we may also infer that the epic contained a portent in which the sun turned dark. The interest in Claros would be appropriate for a poet from nearby Teos. But he probably wrote long after the eighth century.
Alcmeonis
We may guess that the major event narrated in this poem was Alcmaon’s murder of his mother Eriphyle for having sent Amphiaraus to his doom. This made a natural sequel
9	He was the only one of the Epigoni to lose his life, as his father had been the only one to escape with his in the earlier conflict.
10	Plutarch, Life of Romulus, 12.2.
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to the first expedition against Thebes, but it does not combine easily with the second expedition, which Alcmaon led.11 The story may therefore predate the development of the Epigoni legend.
It was popular with the tragedians, and their treatments have influenced the later mythographers, so that it is hard to know how much goes back to the epic. The motif of Alcmaon’s being driven mad by his mother’s Erinyes, for example, may have been worked up by the tragedians on the analogy of the Orestes story. But they will not have invented the tradition of his travels through Arcadia and Aetolia to Acarnania. The reference to Tydeus’ exile from Aetolia (fr. 4) suggests that the Alcmeonis may have told how Alcmaon went there with Tydeus’ son Diomedes and helped him to rout the enemies of his family.11 12 It is likely also to have related how Alcmaon found absolution from his bloodguilt, in accordance with an oracle of Apollo, by finding a place to live that had not existed under the sun when he killed his mother. He found it in land newly created by silting at the mouth of the Achelous.13 The poets interest in those western regions is confirmed by fr. 5.
The work is never ascribed to a named author. The importance it gives to the Delphic oracle, its concern with Acarnania, which was an area of Corinthian settlement in the time of Cypselus and Periander, and its mention of Zagreus (fr. 3, otherwise first heard of in Aeschylus) suggest a sixth-century or even early fifth-century date.
11	See Gantz, Early Greek Myth, 525.
12	Ephorus FGrHist 70 F 123; Apollodorus 1.8.6.
13	Thucydides 2.102.5-6; Apollodorus 3.7.5; Pausanias 8.24.8-9.
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The Trojan Cycle
The Trojan cycle comprised eight epics including the Iliad and Odyssey. For the six lost ones we are fortunate to possess plot summaries excerpted from the Chrestomathy of Proclus; that for the Cypria is found in several manuscripts of the Iliad, while the rest are preserved in a single manuscript (Venetus A). For each epic Proclus states its place in the series, the number of books it contained, and an author’s name.
It is disputed whether the Proclus who wrote the Chrestomathy was the famous fifth-century Neoplatonist (as was believed at any rate by the sixth century) or a grammarian of some centuries earlier.14 It makes little practical difference, as agreements with other mythographic sources, especially Apollodorus, show that Proclus was reproducing material of Hellenistic date.
His testimony is in some respects defective. It appears from other evidence that Ajax’s suicide has been eliminated from the end of the Aethiopis, and the whole sack of Troy from the end of the Little Iliad, because these events were included in the next poems in the series. Evidently he (or rather his Hellenistic source) was concerned to produce a continuous, nonrepetitive narrative based on the Cyclic poems rather than a complete account of their individual contents. There are other significant omissions too,
14	He is the Neoplatonist in the Suda’s life of Proclus (from Hesychius of Miletus). Forthe other view see Michael HiUgruber, ‘‘Zur Zeitbestimmung der Chrestomathie des Proklos,” Rh. Mus. 133 (1990), 397-^04.
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as the fragments show. It is attested, for instance, that the Returns contained a descent to Hades, but there is no hint of it in Proclus. It is probably legitimate to fill out his spare summary with some details from the parallel narrative of Apollodorus, and so I have done, giving the additions between angle brackets. Caution is needed, as Apollodorus has sometimes incorporated material from other sources such as tragedy.
Cypria
The tide means “the Cyprian epic” and implies that it came from Cyprus. It was usually ascribed to a Cypriot poet, Stasinus or Hegesias (or Hegesinus); there was a story, apparently already known to Pindar, that Homer composed it but gave it to Stasinus as his daughters dowry.15 Nothing is known of this Stasinus, or indeed of the other poets named in connection with the Cycle such as Arctinus of Miletus and Lesches of Pyrrha.
The poet set himself the task of telling the origin of the Trojan War and all that happened from then to the point where the Iliad begins. The resulting work lacked organic unity, consisting merely in a long succession of episodes. Many of them were traditional, and are alluded to in the Iliad. But the Cypria must have been composed after the Iliad had become well established as a classic. The language of the fragments (especially fr. 1) shows signs of lateness. The poem can hardly be earlier than the second half of the sixth century.
15	See the Testimonia. Herodotus (at fr. 14) argues against Homers authorship without indicating that there was any other named claimant.
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Aethiopis
The Iliad poet started with a scheme in which, after killing Hector, Achilles was to chase the rest of the Trojans into the city by the Scaean Gate and there meet his fate in accordance with Thetis’ warning (18.96). But he changed it, deferring Achilles’ death to an indeterminate moment after the end of the poem, and giving to Patroclus the funeral games that would have been Achilles’. A subsequent poet who wished to narrate the death of Achilles had to create another situation in which he killed a champion and pursued the mass of the enemy to the city. On the Iliad’s terms the Trojans had no suitable champion left after Hector. But younger poets spun out the story by having a succession of new heroes arrive unexpectedly from abroad to help the Trojans. There was the Thracian Rhesus in the interpolated tenth rhapsody of the Iliad; in the Aethiopis there were successively the Amazon Penthesilea and the Ethiop Memnon; in the Little Iliad there was Eurypylus the son of Telephus. It was Memnon who took the place of Hector as the hero whose death led swiftly to that of Achilles.
Achilles’ death was the climax of the Aethiopis, as Hector’s is of the Iliad. It was followed by funeral games in his honor. The awarding of his armor to the bravest warrior went with the games. Hence it was natural for Arctinus (if that was the poet’s name) to tell of Odysseus’ victory over Ajax in that contest and, at least briefly in conclusion, of Ajax’s suicide.
He used an existing account of Achilles’ death, the Nereids’ laments for him, and the funeral games, an account very like the one known to the Iliad poet. But the hero’s
14
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translation to the White Island is post-Iliadic, as are the Amazon and Ethiop interventions. The Odyssey poet knows of Memnon (4.188,11.522), the battle for Achilles’ body, the Nereids’ and Muses’ laments, and the funeral games (24.36-94), but he shows no awareness of the Penthesilea episode, which was perhaps the last addition to the structure. She first appears in artistic representations around 600 bc.
The Amazonia listed before the Little Iliad and Returns in the Hesychian Life of Homer was presumably the same as the Aethiopis, not a separate work.
The Little Iliad
This poem, ascribed to Lesches from Pyrrha or Mytilene in Lesbos, is cited by Aristotle together with the Cypria to illustrate the episodic nature of some of the Cyclic poems. But it had a more coherent structure than may appear from Proclus’ summary. It began with the Achaeans facing a crisis: with Achilles and Ajax both dead, how were they to make further progress against Troy? Odysseus’ capture of the Trojan seer Helenus unlocked the information they needed. They learned of three essential steps that they had to take. They had to bring Heracles’ bow to Troy; that meant fetching Philoctetes from Lemnos, and it led to the death of Paris, the man whose desire for Helen had caused and sustained the war. They had to bring Neoptolemus from Scyros to take Achilles’ place; he was able to defeat the Trojans’ new champion Eurypylus and end their capability of fighting outside their walls. And they had to steal the PaUadion, the divine image that protected the city.
When all that was accomplished, it remained to breach
15
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the Trojan defences. The building of the Wooden Horse provided the means to achieve this. The epic concluded with an account of the sack.
The Odyssey poet shows an extensive acquaintance with the subject matter of the Little Iliad,16 and must have known, if not that very poem, something quite similar. The Iliad poet knew the Philoctetes story (2.716-725), and of course some version of the sack of Troy; the passages referring to Achilles’ son Neoptolemus, however, are suspect (19.326-337,24.467). The Little Iliad may have been composed about the third quarter of the seventh century.
The Sack of Ilion
This poem, ascribed to the same poet as the Aethiopis, gave an alternative account of the sack that diverged in some details from that in the Little Iliad. In Proclus’ summary of the Cycle the corresponding portion of the Little Iliad is suppressed in favor of the Sack.
As he represents it, Arctinus’ poem began with the Trojans wondering what to do with the Wooden Horse, the Achaeans having apparently departed. This has been thought an implausible point at which to take up the story; but it corresponds remarkably well to the song of Demodocus described in Odyssey 8.500-520, and we may again suspect that the Odyssey poet knew an epic similar to the Cyclic poem as current in the classical period.
16	Ajax's defeat over the armor (11.543 ff.); Deiphobus as Helen’s last husband (compare 4.276, 8.517); Neoptolemus and Eurypylus (11.506 ff., 519 f.); Odysseus’ entry into Troy disguised as a beggar (4.242 ff.); Epeios’ building of the horse (8.492 ff.)·
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The Returns
The Odyssey poet was also familiar with “the return of the Achaeans” as a subject of epic song (1.326,10.15), and he composed his own epic against that background. His references to the other heroes’ returns are in fair agreement with the content of the Cyclic Returns. The Cyclic poem, on the other hand, seems to have made only one brief allusion to Odysseus’ return (Neoptolemus’ path crossed with his at Maronea)—no doubt because a separate Odyssey was already current.
Many of the heroes had uneventful homecomings. The major return stories were (a) the drowning of the Locrian Ajax as punishment for his sacrilege at Troy, and (b) the murder of Agamemnon when he arrived home, followed after some years by Orestes’ revenge. There was no place in this story for Menelaus, whose return had therefore to be detached from his brother’s and extended until just after Orestes’ deed. The return of the two Atreidai formed the framework of the whole epic: it began with the dispute that separated them, and ended with Menelaus’ belated return. Athenaeus in fact cites the poem as The Return of the Atreidai.
Of the other stories incorporated in it, the death of Calchas at Colophon is connected with the foundation of the oracle at Claros,17 while Neoptolemus’ journey to the Molossian country implies the legends of his founding a kingdom there and the claims of local rulers to descend
17	Compare Epigoni fr. 4. The poets interest in this region lends some color to Eustathius’ belief that he was a Colophonian, though other sources attribute the work to Agias of Troezen.
17
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from him. What is completely obscure is the place occupied in the epic by the account of “Hades and the terrors in it,” attested by Pausanias (at fr. 1) and the probable context of a whole series of fragments (2-8). The least unlikely suggestion is perhaps that the souls of Agamemnon and those killed with him were described arriving in the underworld, like the souls of the Suitors in Odyssey 24.1-204.
Telegony
The final poem of the Cycle, intended as a sequel to the Odyssey, was an ill-assorted bundle of legends about the end of Odysseus’ life,18 in which the number of his sons was raised from one to four or possibly five, bom of three different mothers.
Teiresias in the Odyssey (11.121-137) had told Odysseus that after returning to Ithaca he should journey inland until he found a people ignorant of the sea, and there dedicate an oar and make sacrifice to Poseidon. Then he should go back home and govern his subjects in peace. Eventually in old age he would succumb to a mild death coming from the sea. Eugammon, the poet of the Telegony, developed these prophecies. Odysseus not only travelled into Thes-protia but married a local queen there and stayed until her death, leaving their son to rule the kingdom. On his return to Ithaca he found that Penelope had borne him another son. Meanwhile his earlier year-long sojourn with Circe had also borne fruit in a son, Telegonus, “Faraway-bom.” Telegonus’ role was to introduce into epic the folktale of the son who unknowingly kills his father in combat, a motif
18	On these see especially Albert Hartmann, Untersuchungen iiberdie Sagen vom Tod des Odysseus (Munich, 1917).
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familiar from the stories of Hildebrand and Hadubrand, Sohrab and Rustum, and others.19 His use of a sting ray spear made for a somewhat forced fulfilment of the prophecy about Odysseus’ death from the sea. The ending in which everyone married each other and lived happily ever after was pure novelette.
The author of this confection is identified as a Cy-renaean active in the 560s. That seems corroborated by the information (fr. 4) that Odysseus’ second son by Penelope was called Arcesilaus. In its Doric form, Arcesilas, this was a dynastic name of the Battiad kings of Cyrene; Arcesilas II was reigning in the 560s. By giving Odysseus a son of this name Eugammon was lending credence to a claim that the Battiads were descended from Odysseus. The Thesprotian part of his story, which may have existed earlier, was likewise constructed to bolster the pretensions of a local nobility.20
Poems on Exploits of Heracles
Myths of Heracles may go back to Mycenaean times.21 At any rate poems about his deeds were current before 700 BC. Hesiod was familiar with them, as appears from a se-
19	See M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem. The Epic Theme of a Combat between Father and Son (London, 1902).
20	Clement’s allegation that Eugammon stole it from Musaeus (see the Testimonia) may imply that it had some independent currency under another name. Pausanias (at fr. 3) cites a Thesprotis, but this may be identical with the Telegony.
21	See Μ. P. Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley, 1932), 187-220.
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ries of allusions in the Theogony (287-294, 313-318, 327-332, 526-532; compare also 215 f., 334 f., 518), and there are many references to him also in the Iliad and Odyssey. Heracles’ fight with the Hydra is already represented on a Boeotian fibula of the late eighth or early seventh century. Considerably earlier is a terracotta centaur with a knee wound, found at Lefkandi in Euboea and dating from the late tenth century: it is perhaps to be connected with the story of Heracles shooting Chiron in the knee.22
The early poems may in most cases have been concerned with single exploits, as in the Capture of Oichalia attributed to Homer or Creophylus and the pseudo-Hesiodic Shield of Heracles and Wedding of Ceyx. But the myth of Heracles’ subjugation to Eurystheus, who laid a series of tasks on him, presupposes narratives in which his successful accomplishment of all these tasks was described, and this myth is already alluded to in the Iliad and Odyssey Ρ There must therefore have been a poem or poems covering “the Labors of Heracles/’ even if it is uncertain how many or which Labors were included.24
The only archaic epic on this subject that survived to be read by Alexandrian scholars was the Heraclea of Pisander of Camirus. (Clement mentions one Pisinous of Lindos from whom, he alleges, Pisander’s poem was plagiarized,
22	Apollodorus 2.5.4; M. R. Popham and L. H. Sackett, Lefkandi i (London, 1980), 168-170, 344 f., pi. 169, and frontis-
P 23 iuad 8.362-365,15.639 f„ 19.95-133; Odyssey 11.617-626.
24	The number varies in later accounts. The tally of twelve is not documented earlier than the metopes on the temple of Zeus at Olympia (around 460 bc) and perhaps Pindar fr. 169a.43.
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but this may have been no more than a variant attribution found in some copies.) In the second quarter of the fifth century Panyassis of Halicarnassus, a cousin or uncle of Herodotus, wrote a much longer Heraclea; this may be counted as the last product of the old epic tradition, as Choerilus’ Persica, from the late fifth century, represents a self-conscious search for new paths, and Antimachus’ Thebaid even more so. Both Pisander and Panyassis are included in a canon of the five major epic poets, first attested in its complete form by Proclus but perhaps Alexandrian in origin.25
“Creophylus,” The Capture of Oichalia Creophylus of Samos appears in Plato and various later authors as a friend of Homer s who gave him hospitality and was rewarded with the gift of this poem; the effect of the story was to vindicate as Homer s a work generally current under Creophylus’ name.26 However, Creophylus seems not to have been a real person but the fictitious eponym of a Samian rhapsodes’ guild, the Creophyleans, one of whom, Hermodamas, was said to have taught Pythago-
Oichalia was the legendary city of king Eurytus.28 Its
25	See Quintilian 10.1.54. The other three in the canon are Homer, Hesiod, and Antimachus. The absence of Eumelus, Arctinus, and the other Cyclic poets is noteworthy.
26	Callimachus, Epigram 6 Pf., inverts the relationship, saying that it was really by Creophylus but became known as Homer’s.
27	See Walter Burkert, Kleine Schriften I: Homerica (Gottingen, 2001), 141-143; Filippo Cassola, lnni omerici (Milan, 1975), xxxvii.
28	Iliad 2.596, 730; Odyssey 8.224; [Hesiod] fr. 26.28-33.
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location was disputed in antiquity, some placing it in Thessaly (as in the Iliad), some in Euboea (as in Sophocles’ Trachiniae), and others in the Peloponnese (Arcadia or Messene). Pausanias (in fragment 2) implies that Cre-ophylus’ poem favored the Euboean claim, but Strabo (also in fragment 2) indicates that it was ambivalent.
Heracles visited Oichalia and was entertained by Eurytus, but presently a quarrel arose between them and Heracles was driven away, perhaps after winning an archery contest in which Eurytus’ daughter lole was the prize. Heracles then stole Eurytus’ horses, killed his son Iphitus when he came looking for them, and finally attacked Oichalia, sacked it, and took lole by force. The story possibly continued, as in Sophocles’ play, with Heracles’ wife Deianeira sending him the poisoned robe that killed him.29
Pisander
Theocritus, in an epigram composed for a bronze statue of Pisander, celebrates him as the first poet to tell the story of Heracles and all his Labors. The fragments of the poem show that it dealt not only with the Labors performed at Eurystheus’ behest but also with other exploits such as Heracles’ encounter with Antaios and his assault on Troy. If the Suda’s statement that it was in two books is correct, it was quite a compact work.
The same source tells us that some dated Pisander earlier than Hesiod (presumably on account of Hesiods references to the Heracles myths), while others put him in the
29	For the various versions of the legend see Gantz, Early Greek Myth, 434-437.
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mid seventh century. The only real clue is that he represented Heracles as wearing a lion skin and armed with a bow and a club. In art he is portrayed in this garb only from about 600; before that he is shown like a normal hoplite, with shield, spear, and sword.
Panyassis
Panyassis’ Heraclea was much more extensive, a work of some 9,000 lines, divided into fourteen books: the longest of pre-Alexandrian epics after the Iliad, Odyssey, and Antimachus’ Thebaid. The length is accounted for by an ample narrative style which had room for some leisurely dialog scenes (see fragments 3,13, 18-22).
The Nemean Lion was mentioned in book 1 (fr. 6), a drinking session which may have been that with the centaur Pholos in book 3 (fr. 9), and the crossing of Oceanus, presumably to Erythea to get the cattle of Geryon, in book 5 (fr. 13). The Geryon exploit usually comes towards the end of the Labors for Eurystheus; if this was the case in Panyassis, the implication will be that a large portion of his poem was taken up with adventures recounted after the conclusion of the Eurystheus cycle. But we have little reliable evidence as to the sequence of episodes. In default of it, it is convenient to take Apollodorus’ narrative as a guide in ordering the fragments, though his principal source appears to have been Pherecydes, who wrote a few years after Panyassis and introduced complications of his own.30
Besides the Heraclea, Panyassis is said to have com-
30	The three modem editors of Panyassis, Matthews, Bemabg, and Davies, all differ in their numbering of the fragments, and I have not felt it necessary to follow any one of them.
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posed an elegiac poem in 7,000 lines on the legendary colonization of Ionia. As with similar long antiquarian elegies attributed to Semonides (Samian Antiquities) and Xenophanes (Foundation of Colophon, Colonization of Elea), there is no clear trace of the poem’s currency or influence in antiquity, and some doubt remains as to whether it ever really existed.
Theseis
Aristotle in his Poetics criticizes “all those poets who have composed a Heracleis, a Theseis, and poems of that kind” for their mistaken assumption that the career of a single hero gives unity to a mythical narrative. We have just two citations from an epic referred to as “the Theseidf no author being identified.
Theseus is an Attic hero with only a marginal place in the older epic tradition. He and his family are unknown to the Iliad except in interpolated lines (1.265, 3.144). The Odyssey mentions the Ariadne story (11.321-325; compare Sappho fr. 206), and the Cyclic poems incorporated the tale that Theseus’ sons Acamas and Demophon went to fight at Troy for the sole purpose of rescuing their grandmother Aethra, who had been captured by the Dioscuri and enslaved to Helen.31 But Theseus’ emergence as a sort of Attic Heracles, who overcame a series of monsters and brigands and had various other heroic achievements to his credit, appears on artistic evidence to have occurred only
31 Cypria fr. 12*; Little Iliad fr. 17; Sack ofllion Argum. 4 and fr. 6; compare Aleman PMGF 21, and the interpolation at Iliad 3.144.
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around 525 bc.32 It probably reflects the circulation of an epic Theseis at this time, perhaps the work from which our citations come. But a Theseis is also ascribed to one Nicostratus, who lived in the fourth century.33
GENEALOGICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN EPICS
Pausanias tells us that, wishing to settle a point of mythical genealogy, he read “the so-called Ehoiai and the Naupak-tia, and besides them all the genealogies of Cinaethon and Asius.”34 The Ehoiai, that is, the pseudo-Hesiodic Catalog of Women, was the most widely current of the early poems that dealt with this kind of subject matter, and an obvious place to tum for information of the sort that Pausanias wanted. There was also a Great Ehoiai under Hesiod’s name. But there were various other poems of this category dating from the fifth century BC or earlier, some of them ascribed to particular authors, others anonymous. They were not widely read, but they existed. The quantity is surprising. The explanation is to be sought, not in the archaic Greeks’ insatiable urge to write verse, but rather in the desire of clans and cities to construct a prehistory for themselves, or to modify current assumptions about their prehistory. Sometimes the citizenship of the poet is reflected in the emphasis of the poem. Eumelus is creating a prehis-
32	See Emily Keams and K. W. Arafat in OCD3 s.v. Theseus.
33	Diogenes Laertius 2.59. The choliambic Theseis of Diphilus (schol. Pind. ΟΙ 10.83b, uncertain date) was presumably a burlesque.
34	paus. 4.2.1 = Cinaethon fr. 5.
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tory for Corinth and Sicyon; Asius is creating one for Samos. This does not represent the entirety of their ambitions, to be sure. There are many fragments that we cannot relate to the poets’ national interests, or see how they fitted into the overall structure.
Eumelus
Eumelus of Corinth, according to Pausanias, was the son of Amphilytus and belonged to the Bacchiad family, who ruled Corinth up to the time of Cypselus (about 657 Be); he is dated in the generation before the first Messenian War, so sometime in the mid eighth century.35 He was credited with the authorship of a processional song (PMG 696) that the Messenians performed for Apollo on Delos, and in Pausanias’ opinion this was his only genuine work. Five other titles are associated with him: Titanomachy, Ccmnthiaca, Europia, Return of the Greeks, and Bou-gonia. The last two are mentioned in only one source each. Bougonia suggests a poem about cattle-breeding, but it is difficult to imagine such a work. The Return of the Greeks is presumably identical with the Cyclic Returns, which is otherwise ascribed to Agias of Troezen: its attribution to Eumelus may be an isolated error.
The three remaining titles are more regularly associ-
35	Paus. 2.1.1; 4.4.1. Eusebius in his Chronicle dated Eumelus similarly to 760/759 or 744/743, while Clement (Strom. 1.131.8) says he overlapped with Archias, another Bacchiad, who founded Syracuse around 734. See A. A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and the Greek Chronographic Tradition (Lewisburg, 1979), 198-203.
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ated with Eumelus, even if many authors prefer to cite them without an author’s name.36 As they are bound together by certain links of subject matter, they may be considered as forming a sort of Corinthian epic cycle transmitted under the name “Eumelus,” and kept together under that name, whether or not they are in fact by one poet. It may be that Eumelus’ name was remembered in connection with the processional and then attached to the epics because no other name of a Corinthian poet was available.
Titanomachy
This poem was divided into at least two books (fr. 14). The war in which the younger gods defeated the Titans must have bulked large in it, but the fragments show that it had a wider scope. It began with some account of the earlier generations of gods (fr. 1). Both this divine genealogy and the account of the war diverged from Hesiod’s Theogony.
The poem shows points of contact with the Corinthiaca in the interest shown in the Sun god (frs. 10-11) and in the many-handed sea deity Aigaion or Briareos (fr. 3); see frs. 16-17. The prominence of the sons of Iapetos (frs. 5*, 7*) may also be significant in view of Ephyra’s connection with Epimetheus in the Corinthiaca (fr. 15). It appears that the Titanomachy supplied the divine prehistory to the Corinthian dynastic history.
Corinthiaca
This composition was valued more for its content than for its poetry, and the poetic text was largely displaced from
36	For the Titanomachy Athenaeus mentions Arctinus as a claimant besides Eumelus. On these works see my study listed in the Bibliography.
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circulation by a prose version, still under Eumelus’ name, that told the same stray in what was perhaps felt to be a more accredited format. Hence Clement can associate Eumelus with Acusilaus as a prose writer who used material of the Hesiodic type, and Pausanias can refer to the Corinthian History, using a form of title that definitely suggests a prose work. It may have been from a preface prefixed to the prose version that he obtained his biographical details about Eumelus.37 Fragments 17 and 21, however, and 16 if rightly assigned to Eumelus, show that some people still had access to the poetic version.
The work was concerned with the origins of Corinth and the history of its kingship, but it also took account of its western neighbor Sicyon. These cities rose to prominence only after about 900 bc, and they had no standing in traditional epic myth; they are hardly mentioned in Homer. Mythical histories had to be constructed for them in the archaic period. For Corinth the first step was to identify it with the Homeric Ephyra, the city of Sisyphus, which lay “in a comer of the Argolid” (Iliad 6.152) but whose location was not firmly established. The name was explained as being that of an Oceanid nymph who was the first settler in the area of Corinth (fr. 15). She was married to Epimetheus, who in Hesiod is the husband of the first woman, Pandora.
The royal line was traced from Helios, the Sun god, who had been awarded the site in a dispute with Poseidon (fr. 16*), down to Sisyphus and Glaucus. We do not know how much further the tale went. It can hardly have omit-
37	Clem. Strom. 6.26.7; Paus. 2.1.1 (fr. 15).
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ted Glaucus’ son Bellerophon, who went to Lycia and started a new royal line there (Iliad 6.168-211). It may be that Eumelus was the source for Pindar’s myth of the golden bridle which Bellerophon obtained from Athena and which enabled him to capture Pegasus.38
Europia
The title Europia implies that the story of Europa had a prominent place in the work, which Pausanias indeed (at fr. 30) calls “the Europa poem.” It apparently recorded her abduction by Zeus in the form of a bull (fr. 26), presumably also the birth of her sons Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Sar-pedon, and perhaps some of their descendants.
The story of Europa led also towards Boeotia. The Europia of Stesichorus included the story of Cadmus’ foundation of Thebes (PMGF 195), no doubt after he had searched in vain for his vanished sister Europa and received advice from Delphi. If the Europa story was developed similarly in the Eumelian poem, this suggests possible contexts for the Delphic reference of fr. 28 and for Amphion and his lyre (fr. 30). Europa herself had Boeotian connections, as did one of her sons.
Does the Europia show any signs of connection with the Corinthiaca or with Corinth or Sicyon? We may note firstly that the story of Dionysus and Lycurgus (fr. 27) is dragged oddly into the Iliad in the episode where Glaucus relates to Diomedes the history of Sisyphus of Ephyra and his descendants (6.130-140,152-211). Nowhere else in the Iliad or Odyssey does Dionysus have such prominence. But he was the patron deity of the Bacchiadai, as
ι Pindar, ΟΙ. 13.63-92, cf. Paus. 2.4.1.
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their name implies; the Bacchis from whom they claimed descent was a son of the god.39
Secondly, Amphion and Zethus (fr. 30) have a direct connection with Sicyon, as there was a tale that their mother Antiope, a daughter of Asopus, had been abducted from Hyria in Boeotia by the Sicyonian Epopeus, and that he was actually their father.40 Epopeus played a part in the narrative of the Corinthiaca, and an Antiope figured there as his grandmother, the consort of Helios.
It seems likely that fr. 29, as it deals with another daughter of Asopus abducted from Hyria, should also be assigned to the Europia. This Asopid is Sinope, the epo-nym of the Milesian colony on the Black Sea, founded (to judge by the archaeological evidence) in the mid seventh century. The interest in this area parallels the Argonautic element in the Corinthiaca,41
There is, then, some reason to treat the Titanomachy, Corinthiaca, and Europia as a group, apart from their common attribution to Eumelus. That they were really the work of an eighth-century Bacchiad is excluded on chronological grounds. The Titanomachy is not likely to antedate the later seventh century, as the motifs of the Suns chariot and his floating vessel are not attested earlier than that. The Corinthiaca must date from sometime after the foundation of the Isthmian Games (582) and probably af-
39 Sch. Ap. Rhod. 4.1212/1214a.
«See Paus. 2.6.1^, who quotes Asius (fir. 1); Apollodorus 3.5.5.
41	Alternatively, if fr. 29 is from the Corinthiaca, the two poems are linked by the interest in Asopids abducted from Hyria.
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ter the first Greek settlement in Colchis (mid sixth century). Orpheus and the race in armor (fr. 22*) are also late elements. As for the Europia, if the Sinope fragment is rightly assigned to it, that poem too reflected a fairly advanced stage in Greek penetration of the Black Sea, in this case after about 650.
Cinaethon, Asius, and Others
Among his texts of first recourse on questions of mythical genealogy Pausanias names the poems of Cinaethon and Asius, and the Naupaktia. None of these was widely read in the Roman period, and for Cinaethon and Asius Pausanias himself is the source of nearly all the fragments. Cinaethon is described as a Lacedaemonian, but we can say nothing else about him; Eusebius’ dating to 764/3 bc is of no more value than any of the other datings assigned to epic poets by ancient chronographers. There is a puzzling randomness in the tides occasionally associated with Cinaethon: Oedipodea, Little Iliad, Telegony. The actual fragments cannot be ascribed to any of these. They are from a genealogical work which contained (appropriately for a Spartan poet) information about descendants of Agamemnon and Menelaus, but also about Cretan figures and about the children of Medea and Jason.
Asius of Samos seems somewhat more a figure of flesh and blood. He has a father’s name as well as a city, and he does not appear among the claimants for authorship of any of the Cyclic poems. His genealogies showed a healthy concern with the history of his native island (frs. 7, 13), though they also took in heroes from Boeotia (frs. 1-4),
31
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Phocis (fr. 5), Aetolia (fr. 6), the Peloponnese (frs. 8-10), and Attica (fr. 11). Besides hexameter poetry, Asius is also quoted for an enigmatic elegiac fragment.42
We have one fragment each from two obscure poets whom Pausanias had found quoted by an earlier author, Callippus of Corinth, and who were no longer current in his own time. These were Hegesinous, author of an Atthis (the fragment, however, concerns Boeotia), and Chersias of Orchomenos. Callippus was a writer of the early imperial period, perhaps an epideictic orator rather than a historian. It is often maintained that the two poets and their fragments, which he quoted in what was perhaps an oration to the Orchomenians, were his own inventions.43 There seems no strong ground for the suspicion; if he had wanted to forge testimonies of old poets, he would surely have come up with verses of a less humdrum character. Chersias’ existence at least is recognized by Plutarch, who makes him a contemporary of Periander and Chilon and an interlocutor in the Banquet of the Seven Sages (156e, 163f); he alludes to some incident which had caused him to fall out of favor with Periander. This may be a novelistic fiction, but some record of a poet Chersias seems to lie be-
42	Douglas E. Gerber, Greek Elegiac Poetry (Loeb Classical Library), p. 426.
43	Carl Robert, “De Gratiis Atticis,” in Commentationes philologae in honorem Th. Mommseni scripserunt amici (Berlin, 1877), 145-146; Felix Jacoby, commentary on FGrHist 331 (IIIB Supplement, 609).
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Anonymous Poems
The “Naupactus epic” (Naupaktia or Naupaktika), although regularly cited by its title alone, or with the phrase “the author of the Naupaktikaf is not wholly anonymous, as Pausanias tells us that Charon of Lampsacus, an author of about 400 BC, ascribed it to a Naupactian named Car-emus, whereas most people credited it to a Milesian. He implies that the title was not accounted for by any particular concentration on Naupactian matters. That being so, the title would imply a poem that was current in the Naupactus area or believed to originate from there.44
Pausanias describes it as being “on women,” which suggests a structure similar to that of the Hesiodic Ehoiai, with a succession of genealogies taking their starting point from various heroines. But it contained at least one ample narrative of the heroic type: the story of the Argonauts. More than half of the fragments come from the scholia to Apollonius Rhodius, which contrast details of Apollonius’ narrative with that of the older poem. It is a sign of Naupactian interest in the northwest that Jason was represented as migrating to Corcyra after the death of Pelias (fr. 9). This was no doubt the Corcyraean legend of the time, as was the affiliation to Jason of the Epirotic figure Mermerus.45
The Phoronis told of Phoroneus, the first man in Argive myth, and his descendants. The Argive focus is clear in fr. 4, less so in other fragments, such as those on the Phrygian
44	The clearest parallel is the title Cypria; perhaps also Phocais and Iliad, Little Iliad.
45	See the note to the translation.
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Kouretes and Idaean Dactyls (2-3). It is not apparent whether the poem told of Io’s journey to Egypt and her progeniture of an Egyptian family that eventually returned to Argos. That story was related in another anonymous poem, the Danais or Danaides. This is classified here as a genealogical rather than a heroic (single-episode) poem because of the nature of the myth, which leads on ineluctably to the Danaids’ slaughter of their bridegrooms, the sons of Aegyptus, and the dynasty that descended from the one who was spared, Lynceus. The remarkable length of the poem, reported as 6,500 verses, also suggests a broad scope. Like the Phoronis, it found occasion to speak of the Kouretes (fr. 3), and of myth about the gods (fir. 2) whose relevance to the Danaid saga is obscure.
Also assigned to this section are the fragments of the Minyas. The Minyans were the legendary inhabitants of Orchomenos, and the poem may perhaps have begun with genealogies covering that part of Boeotia; there were no particular myths about the Minyans as such,46 or about their eponym Minyas. The fragments, however, come exclusively from an account of Theseus’ and Pirithous’ descent to the underworld, and of various people whom they met there or observed undergoing punishment. How this was connected with Minyan matters is entirely obscure.
It may be that the Minyas was the same as the poem on the descent of Theseus and Pirithous to Hades which Pausanias (9.31.5) mentions in his list of poems that some people (wrongly, in his view) attributed to Hesiod. If they were two different poems, then the papyrus fragment here
46	The identification of the Argonauts as Minyans was a secondary development.
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given as fr. 7 of the Minyas might be from either.47 But the Minyas has the stronger claim, as the poem for which there is actual evidence of currency; and what Meleager says about his own death in fr. 7.1-2 corresponds exactly to the information in fr. 5.
UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
A number of authors quote from “Homer” lines or phrases that do not occur in the poems known to us. In some cases this must be put down to confusion or corruption, or the distortion of genuine Homeric lines through misrecollec-tion. Of the residue that cannot be so accounted for, a part probably came from poems of the Epic Cycle, which we know tended to be attributed wholesale to Homer, especially in the fifth century. Sometimes we can guess at a likely context in one or other of these poems.
Other epic fragments are quoted with no attribution. Here the editor must try to decide whether they have a claim to be old rather than Hellenistic or later. I have restricted myself to a few quoted by pre-Hellenistic authors or by Homeric commentators who are probably citing what they think are early poems.
There are many hexameter fragments on papyrus that do not show clear signs of late composition and might in theory be from archaic epic. But in view of the limited currency that the early epics had in later times, the chances are not high, and their subject matter is generally doubtful. There would have been little advantage in including them in the present volume.
47	It is also Hesiod fr. 280 Merkelbach-West.
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ΟΙΔΙΠΟΔΕΙΑ
TESTIMONIUM
IG 14.1292 ii 11 = Tabula Iliaca Κ (Borgiae) p. 61 Sadurska τ]ήν Οίδιπόδειαν τήν νπο Κιναίθωνος τον [Λακεδαιμονίου λεγόμενον πεποιήσθαι παραλιπόν]τες, επών οίσαν	νποθήσομεν ©ηβαΐδα [
[Λακεδαιμονίου - παραλιπόν]τες e.g. suppl. Wilamowitz. FRAGMENTA
1	Paus. 9.5.10-11
παϊδας δε εξ αυτής ον δοκώ οι γενεσθαι, μάρτνρι 'Ομή-ρωι χρώ μένος, ος εποίησεν εν Όδνσσείαι (11.271-274)· “μητέρα τ Οίδιπόδαο ϊδον, καλήν Έπικάστην, Ι ή μέγα εργον ερεξεν άϊδρείηοτι νόοιο Ι γημαμενη <δι νίεΐ· δ δ’ ον •πάτερ’ εξεναρίξας Ι γήμεν άφαρ δ’ άνάπυστα θεοί θεσαν άνθρώποισιν.” πως ονν επονησαν άναπνστα άφαρ, ει δή τεσσαρες εκ τής Έπικάεττης εγένοντο παΐδες τωι OΙδί-ποδι; έξ Ένρυγανείας <δε> τής 'Ύπέρφαντος εγεγόνεσαν-
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OEDIPODEA
TESTIMONIUM
Borgia plaque
... passing over t]he Oedipodea, which [they say was composed] by Cinaethon the [Lacedaemonian] in 6,600 verses, we will put down the Thebaid [. . .
FRAGMENTS
1	Pausanias, Description of Greece
That he had children by his mother, I do not believe; witness Homer, who wrote in the Odyssey, “And I saw Oedipus’ mother, fair Epicaste, who unwittingly did a terrible thing in marrying her own son, who had killed his father; and the gods soon made it known among people.” How did they soon make it known, if Oedipus had four children by Epicaste? No, they had been bom from Euryganea, the daughter of Hyperphas.
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δηλοΐ δε καί ο τα ενη ποιησας α Οΐδινόδια δνομάζονσι.
Cf. Pherec. fr. 95 Fowler; Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.8; schol. Eur. Phoen. 13,1760.
2* Asclepiades FGrHist 12 F 7a
“ἔστι δίνουν ivi γης καί τετράνον, ον μία φωνή,
καί τρίπον, άλλάσσει δ« φνην μόνον, δσσ ένϊ
ερπετά κινείται καί ὰν’ αιθέρα καί κατά νόντον. ὰλλ’ όνόταν πλείστοκτιν έρειδόμενον νοσί βαίνηι,
5 ένθα μένος γνίοισιν άφαυρότατον πέλει avrovf
Ath. 456b; Anth. Pal. 14.64; Argum. Aesch. Sept., Soph. Ο. T., Eur. Phoen.; schol. Eur. Phoen. 50; schol. et Tzetz. in Lyc. 7.
Variae lectiones: 1 φωνή] μορφή 2 φυην] φύσιν 3 κινείται] γίνηται, γίνονται καί άν’] άνά τ
4 πλείστοισιν] τρισσοισιν, ττλεόνεσιτιν	έρειδόμενον]
έπειγόμενον 5 μένος] τάχος.
3	Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760
άναρνάζονσα δὲ μικρούς καί μεγάλους κατησθιεν, εν οἶ? καί Α ΐμονα τον Κ ρέοντας ναΐδα ... οι την Οίδινοδίαν γράφοντες tovSei? οΰτω φησit νερί της Ίφιγγός-
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This is made clear also by the poet of the epic that they call
2* Asclepiades, Tragedians’ Tales
“There is on earth a two-footed and four-footed creature with a single voice, and three-footed, changing its form alone of all creatures that move in earth, sky, or sea. When it walks on the most legs, then the strength of its limbs is weakest.”1
3 Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenician Women (The Sphinx) seized and devoured great and small, including Haemon the son of Creon . . . The authors of the Oedipodea say of the Sphinx: 1
1 This hexameter version of the Sphinx's riddle is quoted by various sources which go back to Asclepiades of Tragilus (late fourth century bc) . There is a good chance that he took it from the Oedipodea. The solution of die riddle is “man," who starts by crawling on all fours and ends by using a stick as a third leg.
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ὰλλ’ ἔτι κάλλιστον τε καί ίμεροεστατον άλλων παΐδα φίλον Κρείοντος άμνμονος, ΑΙμονα δΐον.
Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.8.
ΘΗΒΑΪΣ
TESTIMONIA
IG 14.1292 ii 11, see above.
Paus. 9.9.5
εποιήθη δέ ες τον πόλεμον τούτον καί ἔπη Θηβαΐς. τα δέ επη ταΰτα Καλλΐνος άφικόμενος αυτών έ? μνήμην εφησεν "Ομηρον τον ποιήσαντα elvar ΚαΧλίνωι δέ πολλοί τε καί ὰξωι λόγον κατά ταντά εγνωσαν. εγώ δέ τήν ποίησιν τούτην μετά ye Ίλιάδα καί τα (πη τα ες Όδνσσεα επαινώ μάλιστα.
Ps.-Herod. Vita Homeri 9
κατήμενος δὲ έν τω ι σκυτείω ι, παρεόντων καί άλλων, την τε ποίησιν αντοΐς επεδείκνντο, ‘Αμφιάρεώ τε την εξελασίαν την ες Θήβας, καί τούς ύμνους τους ές θεούς πεποιημενονς αντώι.
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But also the handsomest and loveliest of all, the dear son of blameless Creon, noble Haemon.2
THEBAID
TESTIMONIA Borgia plaque, see above.
Pausanias, Description of Greece
There was also an epic composed about this war, the Thebaid. Callinus in referring to this epic said that Homer was its author, and many worthy critics have agreed with Callinus. I myself rate this poem the best after the Iliad and the Odysseus epic.
Pseudo-Herodotus, Life of Homer As he sat in the cobbler’s shop, with others also present, he would perform his poetry for them, Amphiaraus’ Expedition to Thebes, and the Hymns that he had composed to the gods.
2 Sophocles makes Haemon the fiance of Antigone.
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FRAGMENTA
1	Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi 15
ό Be 'Ομηρος άποτνχών της νίκης περιερχόμενος έλεγε τα -ποιήματα, πρώτον μιν την θηβαΐδα, έπη >ζ, ης η άρχη-
*Αργος άειδε, θεά, πολνδίψιον, ένθεν άνακτες.
2	Ath. 465e
ό Be Oίδίπους δι έκπώματα τοϊς νίοΐς κατηράσατο, ως ό την κυκλικήν θηβαιδα πεποιηκώς φησιν, ότι αντώι παρ-έθηκαν εκπωμα δ άπηγορεύκει, λέγων όντως■
αντάρ δ διογενης η ριος ξανθός Πολυνείκης πρώτα μιν Οίδιπόδηι καλήν παρέθηκε τράπ€ζαν άργνρέην Κάδμοιο θεόφρονος- αντάρ έπειτα χρνσεον ΐίμπλησ-ev καλόν δέπας ήδέος οίνον.
5 αντάρ ό γ’ ώς φράετθη παρακείμενα πατρός εοΐο τιμηεντα γέρα, μέγα οι κακόν εμπεετε θνμώι, αἶψα δε παισ'ιν εοΐσι μετ άμφοτέροκτιν έπαράς άργαλέας ήράτο, θεάν δ’ ον λάνθαν Έριννν, ώς ον οι πατρωι ένηέϊ <έν> φιλότητι 10 δάσσαιντ, άμφοτέροισι δ’ αει πόλεμοί τε μάχαι
8 θεάν Robert: θεόν codd.	9 πατρώϊ' ένηέϊ εν Ribbeck:
πατρωιαν έίη cod.	10 δάσεταιντ Hermann: δάσαντο
cod.: δάσσοντ Wackemagel.
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FRAGMENTS
1	The Contest of Homer and Hesiod
Homer, after his defeat in the contest, went about reciting his
poems: firstly the Thebaid (7,000 lines), which begins
Sing, goddess, of thirsty Argos, from where the lords
2	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
Oedipus cursed his sons on account of cups, as the author of the Cyclic Thebaid says, because they set before him a cup that he had forbidden. These are his words:
But the highborn hero, flaxen-haired Polynices, firstly set beside Oedipus the fine silver table of Cadmus the godly; then he filled his fine gold cup with sweet wine. But when he became aware that his fathers precious treasures had been set beside him, some great evil invaded his heart, and at once he laid dreadful curses on both his sons, which the divine Erinys did not fail to note: that they should not divide their patrimony in friendship, but the two of them ever in battle and strife . . .
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3	Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 1375
οι TTf.pl ’Ετ£οκλέα καί Πολυνείκης, δι’ έθους έχοντες τω ι ττατρϊ Οΐδίποδι πέμπειν εξ έκαστον ίερείον μοίραν τον ωμόν, έκλαθάμενοί ποτε, είτε κατά ραιστώνην είτε εξ ότονοΰν, Ισχίον αύτωι έπεμφαν δ δε μικροφύχως καί τελέως άγεννώς, όμως δ’ ουν άράς έθετο κατ’ αυτών, δόξας κατολιγωρεΐσθαι. ταντα ό την κυκλικήν θηβαίδα ποιησας Ιστορεί ούτως·
Ισχίον ώς ένόησε χαμαί βάλεν είπε τε μύθον “ώι μοι έγω, παΐδες μεν όνει δείοντες έπεμφαν ...”
ενκτο Δι ἴ βασιληϊ και άλλοις άθανάτοισιν, χερσιν υπ’ άλληλων καταβημεναι "Ai'Sos βἴσω.
Άδρηστον μελίγηρυν
τί δε τον μελίγηρυν Άδραστον οίόμεθα η και ΤΙερικλεα, ει άκούσειαν ων νυν δη ημείς διηιμεν των παγκάλων τέχνημΛτων, κτλ.
5	Apollod. Bibl. 1.8.4
Αλθαίας δέ άποθανονσης εγημεν Οίνεύς ΐίερίβοιαν την Ίππονόον. ταντην δε ό μεν γράφας την θηβαίδα πολε-
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3 Scholiast on Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus Eteocles and Polynices, who customarily sent their father Oedipus the shoulder as his portion from every sacrificial animal, omitted to do so on one occasion, whether from simple negligence or for whatever reason, and sent him a haunch. He, in a mean and thoroughly ignoble spirit, but all the same, laid curses on them, considering he was being slighted. The author of the Cyclic Thebaid records this as
When he realized it was a haunch, he threw it to the ground and said, “Oh, my sons have insultingly sent He prayed to Zeus the king and to the other immortals that they should go down into Hades’ house at each others hands.
4*
Adrastus the honey-voiced Plato, Phaedrus
How do we imagine the honey-voiced Adrastus or even Pericles would react, if they could hear of the wonderful rhetorical devices we were just going through, etc.
5 Apollodorus, The Library
When Althaea died, Oineus married Periboia the daughter of Hipponoos. The writer of the Thebaid says that Oineus got her
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μηθείσης ’ίϊλένον λέγει λαβεΐν Οίνέα γέρας- 'Ησίοδο? δε (fr. 12 M.-W.) . . . έγεννήθη δέ έκ ταΰτης Οίνεϊ Τυδίύς.
άμφότερον μάντις τ αγαθός και δουρϊ μάχεσθαι. Pind. ΟΙ. 6.15
έπτα δ’ έπειτα πνράι νεκρών τελεσθέντων ΤαλαΧονίδας Ι εΐπεν εν Θηβαισι τοιοντόν τι έπος- “ποθέω στρατιάς οφθαλμών εμάς, Ι άμφότερον μάντίν τ αγαθόν και δονρι μάρνασθαι." Schol. ad loc. ό Άσκλ-ηπιάδης φησι ταντα ειληφέναι έκ της κυκλικής θηβαιδος.
Versum heroicum restituit Leutsch; item CEG 519.2 (Attica, s. iv).
7* Schol. Pind. Nem. 9.30b
διαφορά δε έγενηθη τοΐς περί 'Κμφιάρααν και Άδραστον, ώστε τον μεν Ύαλαον νπο Άμφιαράον άποθανεΐν, τον δέ Άδραστον φυγεΐν εις Σικνώνα . . . ύστερον μέντοι σνν-εληλύθασι πάλιν, έφ' ωι συνοικήσει τη ι Έριφύληι 6 Άμφιάραος, ινα ει τι
μέγ” έρισμα μετ άμφοτέροισι γένηται, αυτή διαιτάι.
THEBAID
as a prize from the sack of Olenos, whereas Hesiod says . . . From her Tydeus was bom to Oineus.
6
(Amphiaraus), both a good seer and good at fighting with the spear.
Pindar, Olympian Odes
Then after the seven dead were hallowed on the pyre, the son of Talaos3 at Thebes said something like this: “I miss my army’s seeing eye, both a good seer and good at fighting with the spear.” Scholiast: Asclepiades (of Myrlea) says Pindar has taken this from the Cyclic Thebaid.
7* Scholiast on Pindar
A quarrel came about between Amphiaraus and Adrastus, with the consequence that Talaos was killed by Amphiaraus and Adrastus fled to Sicyon... But later they came to terms, it being provided that Amphiaraus should marry Eriphyle,4 so that if any
great dispute should arise between the two of them, she would arbitrate.
3	Adrastus.
4	Adrastus' sister.
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8*
“πουλνποδός μοι, τέκνον, ἔχων νόον, Άμφίλοχ ηρως,
τοισιν εφάρμοζειν, των κεν κατά δήμον ΐκηαι, άλλοτε δ’ άλλοΐος τελέθειν και χροιηι επεσθαι."
1-2 Ath. 317a ομοίως ιστορεί καί Κλέαρχος, έν δεντέρωι περί παροιμιών (fr. 75 Wehrli) παρατιθέμενος τάδε τα έπη, ον δηλών στον έστί- “πουλνποδός—ΐκηαι". Antig. Caryst. Mirab. 25 όθεν δηλον καί ό ποιητης το θρνλονμενον έγραφεν “πουλνποδός—έφαρμόζειν”.
3	Zenob. vulg. 1.24 “άλλοτε—έπεσθαι”· ότι προσηκει έκαστον εξομοιονν εαυτόν τοντοις έν οΐς αν καί γένηται τόποις· έκ μεταφοράς του πολύποδος. Item fere Diogenian. 1.23.
1-2 cum 3 coniunxit Bergk 1 έχων έν στηθεσι θυμόν Antig. 2 έφαρμόζων vel -ζον Ath. codd. των κεν κατά Schweig-hauser: ων καί vel κε Ath. codd.	3 άλλοΐος Bergk: -ον
codd. χροιηι West: χώρα codd.
9* Schol. (D) II. 5.126
TvSev? ό Οίνέως έν τω ι θηβαϊκώ ι πολέμιοι υπό Μίλα-νίππου του Αστακού έτρώθη, Άμφιάρεως δε κτείνας τον Μελάνιππον την κεφαλήν έκόμισεν. καί άνοίζας αυτήν ο Τυδευς τον έγκέφαλον έρρόφει άπό θύμον. Άθηνά δέ, κομίζουσα Τυδίΐ αθανασίαν, ΐδοΰσα τό μίασμα άπ-εστράφη αυτόν. Τυδευς δέ γνονς έδεηθη της θεόν ινα καν
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8*
“Pray hold to the octopus’ outlook, Amphilochus my son,5 and adapt it to whatever people you come among; be changeable, and go along with the color.”
1-2 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner: Clearchus records likewise in the second book of his work On Proverbs, quoting these verses without declaring whose they are: “Pray hold— come among.”
Antigonus of Carystus, Marvels: Hence the Poet6 wrote the much-quoted words “Pray hold—adapt it.”
3	Zenobius, Proverbs: “Be changeable—color”: meaning that one should assimilate himself to the surroundings he finds himself in. It is a metaphor from the octopus.
9* Scholiast on the Iliad
Tydeus the son of Oineus in the Theban war was wounded by Melanippus the son of Astacus. Amphiaraus killed Mela-nippus and brought back his head, which Tydeus split open and gobbled the brain in a passion. When Athena, who was bringing Tydeus immortality, saw the horror, she turned away from him. Tydeus on realizing this begged the goddess at least
5	The speaker is Amphiaraus.
6	Perhaps meaning “Homer.”
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τω ι παι δι αντον παράσχηι την αθανασίαν.
Similiter schol. (AbT), ubi additur ιστορεί Φερεκύδης (3 F 97): ή Ιστορία 7ταρά τοι ς κνκλικοΐς G m.rec. suo Marte ut videtur.
10	Paus. 9.18.6
και ό Ασφόδικος οντος άπεκτεινεν εν τήι μάχη ι τη ι προς Αργείονς ΤΙαρθενοπαίον τον Ταλαοΰ, καθὰ οι Θηβαίοι λέγονσιν, επεί τά γε εν θηβαΐδι επη τα ές την Παρθενοπαίου τελευτήν Περικλνμενον τον άνελόντά φησιν
11	Schol. (D) II. 23.346
Ποστιδών έρασθείς ’Έ,ρινύος και μεταβαλων την αντον φνσιν είς ίππον εμίγη κατά Βοιωτίαν παρά τηι Τιλ-φονσηι κρήνην ή δε έγκυος γενομενη 'ίππον εγεννησεν, ος διά το κρατιστεύειν Λρίων εκλήθη. Κοπρευς Αλιάρτον βασιλεύων πόλεως Βοιωτίας ελαβεν δώρον αντον παρά Ποσειδωνος- οντος δε αντον Ήρακλεϊ εχαρίσατο γενο-μένωι παρ’ αντώι. τούτωι δἱ διαγωνισάμενος ό 'Ηρακλής προς Κύκνον τον Αρεως ν'ιον καθ’ ιπποδρομίαν ενίκησεν εν τώι τον Παγασαίον ’Απόλλωνος ίερωι, δ εστι προς ϊΤροιζήνι. είθ' ύστερον ανθις ό Ηρακλής Αδράστωι τον πώλον παρέσχεν νφ’ ον μόνος ό Αδραστος εκ του θηβαϊκον πόλεμον διεσώθη, των άλλων άπολομένων. ή ιστορία παρά τοΐς κνκλικοΐς.
Cf. schol. (Τ) 347; Apollod. Bibl. 3.6.8.
THEBAID
to bestow the immortality on his son.7
Some manuscripts add “The story is in Pherecydes”; in one a
late hand adds “The story is in the Cyclic writers.”
10 Pausanias, Description of Greece And this Asphodicus in the battle against the Argives killed Parthenopaeus the son of Talaos, according to what the Thebans say; the verses about Parthenopaeus’ death in the Thebaid make Periclymenus the one who slew him.
II	Scholiast on the Iliad
Poseidon fell in love with Erinys, and changing his form into a horse he had intercourse with her by the fountain Tilphousa in Boeotia. She conceived and gave birth to a horse, which was called Arion because of its supremacy.8 Copreus, who was king at Haliartus, a town in Boeotia, received him from Poseidon as a gift. He gave him to Heracles when the latter stayed with him. Heracles used him to compete against Ares’ son Cycnus in a horse race at the shrine of Pagasaean Apollo, which is nearTroezen,9 and won. Then Heracles gave the foal in tum to Adrastus, and thanks to him Adrastus alone was saved from the Theban war when all the others perished. The story is in the Cyclic poets.
7	Diomedes.
8	The name suggested aristos, “best.”
9	Perhaps an error for “Trachis.” Heracles has Arion in his fight against Cycnus in pseudo-Hesiod, Shield of Heracles 120. It is mentioned as Adrastus' steed, a byword for swiftness, at It. 23.346.
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Paus. 8.25.7-8
την Si Δήμητρα TtKeiv φασιν ίκ του ΠοοΈΐδώνο? θυγατέρα ... καί Ιππον τον Αρίονα... έπάγονται Bi έξ Ίλιάδος έπη καί έκ θηβαίΒος μαρτύριά σφίσιν έίναι του λόγου, εν μιν Ίλιάδι (23.346-347) ές αυτόν ’Αρίονα πζποιησθαι-. . . iv Bi τηι θηβαιΒι ως ’Άδραστος έφςνγίν έκ Θηβων
έίματα λυγρά φέρων συν Άρίονι κυανοχαίτηι.
αίνίσσεσθαι ούν έθέλουσι τα έπη Ποστιδώνα Αρίονι έϊναι πατέρα.
ίίματα codd.: σήματα Beck.
ΕΠΙΓΟΝΟΙ
1	Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi 15
ό δι "Ομηρος άποτυχών της νίκης πΐρκ/ιχόμίνος έλΐγΐ τὰ ποιήματα, πρώτον μέν την &ηβαι8α . . . ίΐτα Επιγόνους, έπη /ζ, ων ή άρχη-
Νυν ανθ' όπλοτέρων άνδρων άρχώμεθα, Μοΰσαι. φασι γάρ τινΐς καί ταΰτα Όμηρου έιναι.
W Or, with Beck’s emendation (Mus. Helv. 58 (2001), 137-139), “bearing the sad symbols," that is, tokens that the Seven had attached to Adrastus' chariot before they started, as keepsakes for their heirs if they perished. See Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 49-51.
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Pausanias, Description of Greece
They say that Demeter bore a daughter by Poseidon . . . and the horse Arion ... And they adduce verses from the Iliad and from the Thebaid as evidence of their tale, saying that in the Iliad it is written of Arion himself. . . and in the Thebaid that Adrastus fled from Thebes,
his clothes in sorry state,10 with Arion the sablehaired.
So	they want die verse to hint that Poseidon was father to
EPIGONI
1 The Contest of Homer and Hesiod Homer, after his defeat in the contest, went about reciting his poems: firstly the Thebaid . . . and then the Epigoni (7,000 lines), which begins
But now, Muses, let us begin on the younger men. (For some say that this too is Homers work.)
11 Because “sable-haired” is usually an epithet of Poseidon. Later poets hint at Arion uttering prophetic speech at the Games for Archemoros at Nemea (Propertius 2.34.37) or when Adrastus fled from the war at Thebes (Statius, Thebaid 11.442). Their source may be Antimachus, but it is possible that the motif appeared in the Cyclic epic; compare the speech of Achilles' horse Xanthus in Iliad 19.404 ff.
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Schol. Ar. Pac. 1270, “νυν αύθ' οττλοτέρων άνδρών άρχώ-μεθα”
άρχη δε των ’Επιγόνων Αντιμάχου.
2	Clem. Strom. 6.12.7 'Αντιμάχου τε του Ύηίου είπόντος
εκ γὰρ δώρων πολλά κάκ άνθρωποισι πέλονται, Αγίας εποίησεν (Nosti fr. 7).
3* Phot., Et. Gen., Suda s.v. Ύευμησία
περί της Ύευμησίας άλώπεκος oi τα Θηβαϊκά γεγραφη-κότες ίκανώς ιστορηκασι, καθάπερ Αριστόδημος (FGr Hist 383 F 2)· έπιπεμφθηναι μεν yap ύπό θεών το θηρίον τούτο τοΐς Καδμείοις, διότι της βασιλείας έξέκλειον τούς άπο Κάδμου γεγονότας. Κέφαλον δε φασι τον Αηϊόνος, Αθηναΐον όντα και κύνα κεκτημένον ον ούδεν διέφευγεν των θηρίων, ώς άπεκτεινεν άκων την έαυτού γυναίκα ΤΙρόκριν, καθηράντων αυτόν των Καδμείων, διώκει την άλώπεκα μετά του κυνός- καταλαμβανόμενους δε περί τον Τευμησον λίθους γενέσθαι τον τε κύνα καί την άλώπεκα. είληφασι δε ουτοι τον μύθον εκ τού επικού κύκλου.
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Scholiast on Aristophanes, “But now, Muses, let us begin on the younger men”
It is the beginning of the Epigoni of Antimachus.
2	Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies And where Antimachus of Teos had said
For from gifts much ill comes to mankind,12 Agias wrote: [see Returns, fr. 7.]
3* Photius, Lexicon
Concerning the Teumesian Fox the writers of Theban history have given a sufficient account, for example Aristodemus. They say that the animal was sent upon the Thebans by the gods because they were excluding the descendants of Cadmus from the kingship. They say that Cephalus the son of Deion, an Athenian who had a hunting dog that no animal could escape, after accidentally killing his wife Procris and being purified by the Cadmeans, hunted the fox with his dog; and that just as it was catching it near Teumesos, both the dog and the fox were turned to stone. These writers have taken the myth from the Epic Cycle.13
12	Probably an allusion to the bribing of Eriphyle.
13	The story was presumably told in one of the Theban epics. It Is assigned to the Epigoni on the hypothesis dial it was after the death of Eteocles that the Thebans excluded Cadmus’ descendants from the kingship.
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4	Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.308b
οι δὲ την Θηβαιδα γεγραφότες φασ'ιν ότι νπο των ’Επιγόνων άκροθίνιον άνετέθη Μαντώ ή Τειρεσίαν θυγάτηρ εις Δελφούς πεμφθεισα- και κατά χρησμόν ’Απόλλωνος έξερχομένη περιέπεσε "Ρακίωι τω ι Αέβητος νΐώ ι, Μ νκη-ναίωι το γένος, και γημαμένη αντωι (τούτο γάρ περιείχε το λόγιον, γαμεΐσθαι Φι αν σνναντησηι), έλθοΰσα εις Κολοφωνα και εκεί δνσθυμήσασα έδάκρνσε διά την της πατρίδος πόρθησιν διόπερ ώνομάσθη Κλάρος από των δακρύων, έποίησεν δε Απόλλωνι Ιερόν.
5	Herod. 4.32
άλλ’ 'Ησιόδωι μέν έστι περί 'Υπέρβαρέων είρημένα (fr. 150.21	εστι δε και Όμήρωι εν ‘Άπιγόνοισι, ει δη
τω ι έόντί γε “Ομηρος ταντα τα επεα έποίησε.
ΑΛΚΜΕΩΝΙΣ 1 Schol. Eur. Andr. 687
καί ό την Άλκμαιωνίδα πεποιηκώς φησι περί του Φώκον
ἔνθα μιν αντίθεος Ύελαμων τροχοειδέϊ δίσκωι πλήξε κόρη, ΤΙηλενς Se θοως άνά χεΐρα τανύσσας
άξίνηι ενχάλκωι έπεπληγει μέσα νώτα.
1 μιν Schwartz: κεν codd.
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4	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
The writers of the Thebaid14 say that Teiresias’ daughter Manto was sent to Delphi by the Epigoni and dedicated as a tithe; and she went out in obedience to an oracle of Apollo and encountered Rhaldos the son of Lebes, a Mycenaean by blood. She married him—this was part of the oracle, that she should marry the first man she met—and went to Colophon, and there, overcome by sorrow, she wept for the sack of her native city. Hence the place was named Claros, from her tears.15 And she established a shrine for Apollo.
5	Herodotus, History
But Hesiod has mention of the Hyperboreans, and so does Homer in the Epigoni, if Homer really composed this poem.
ALCMEONIS 1 Scholiast on Euripides
And the author of the Alcmeonis says about Phocus:
There godlike Telamon hit him on the head with a wheelshaped discus, and Peleus quickly raised his arm above his head and struck him in the middle of his back with a bronze axe.16
14	Assumed to be an error for the Epigoni, unless this is here taken to be part of the Thebaid.
15	The implied etymology is from Mao, “I weep.”
16	Phocus (ancestor of the Phocians), Telamon, and Peleus were the three sons of Aeacus. After the murder Telamon went to live on Salamis and Peleus to Thessaly.
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2	Ath. 460b
και 6 τήν ‘Αλκμαιωνίδα δὲ ποιήσας φησίν
νέκυς δί χαμαιστρώτον επι τείνας ενρείης στιβάδος προέθηκ αντοΐσι θάλειαν Βαίτα ποτήρια τε, στεφάνους τ em κρασ'ιν έθηκεν.
3	Et. Gud. s.v. Ζαγρενς 6 μεγάλως άγρενων, ώ?·
"πότνια Γή, Ζαγρεΰ τε θεών παννπέρτατε πάντων”,
6	την Άλκμαιωνίδα γράφας έφη.
Cf. Έκλογαί διαφόρων ονομάτων, Anecd. Οχ. ίί 443.8.
4	Apollod. Bibl. 1.8.5
Τυδίυς δί άνηρ γενόμενος γενναίος έφνγαδενθη κτείνας, ως μεν τινες λέγονιτιν, αδελφόν Οίνέως Άλκάθοον, ώς δε ό την Άλκ/χαιωνίδα γεγραφώς, τους Μελανός παΐδας έπιβουλενοντας Οινεΐ, Φηνέα Ενρναλον 'Τπέρλαον Άντί-οχον Έ,νμήδην Ίτέρνοπα Έ,άνθ ίππον Ίθενέλαον.
5	Strab. 10.2.9
ό δε την Άλκμεωνίδα γράφας Ικάριον τον Πηνελόπης
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2 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner The author of the Alcmeonis says too:
And laying the bodies out on a broad pallet spread on the ground, he set before them a rich banquet and cups, and put garlands on their heads.
3	Etymologicum Gudianum
Zagreus: the one who greatly hunts, as the writer of the Alcmeonis said:
“Mistress Earth, and Zagreus highest of all the
4	Apollodorus, The Library
Tydeus grew into a gallant man, but was forced into exile after killing, as some say, Oineus’ brother Alcathous, but as the writer of the Alcmeonis says, the sons of Melas, who were plotting against Oineus: Pheneus, Euryalus, Hyperlaus, Antiochus, Eumedes, Stemops, Xanthippus, and Sthenelaus.
5	Strabo, Geography
But the writer of the Alcmeonis says that Icarius, Penelope's
17	The etymologist falsely explains Zagreus’ name from za-“very" and agreuein “hunt.” In Aeschylus (frs. 5,228) he is a god of the underworld. The line perhaps comes from a prayer in which Alcmaon called upon the powers of the earth to send up his father Amphiaraus.
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πατρία νίέίς γΐνέσθαι δύο, ’Αλνζέα και Αΐνκάδιον, δννα-στά/σαι δε «ν τη ι 'Ακαρνανίαι τούτου*; μΐτά τον πατρός.
6	Schol. Eur. Or. 995
άκολουθΐΐν αν δόξωεν τωι την Άλκμαιωνίδα παποιηκότι άς τα περί την άρνα, ως και Διονύσιος ό κυκλογράφος φησι {15 F 7). Φερεκύδης δε (fr. 133 Fowler) οΰ καθ’ Έρμου μηνίν φησι την άρνα νποβληθηναι άλλα Άρτέμιδος. ό δὲ τήν Άλκμαιωνίδα γράφας τον ποιμένα τον προσαγα-γόντα το ποιμνιον τωι 'Ατρΐΐ Άντίοχον καλΐΐ.
7	Philod. De pietate Β 6798 Obbink
κα[ί της έ\πι Κρόνου ζω[ή? €ν]δαιμονΐ<ττά{της ου]σης, ως €γραφ[αν 'Ησί]οδθ5 και ό την [’Αλκγ’εωνίδα ποη[σας, καί] %οφοκλης κτλ. (fr. 278 R.).
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father, had two sons, Alyzeus and Leucadius,18 and that they ruled with their father in Acarnania.
6	Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes
Euripides would appear to be following the author of the Alcmeonis in regard to the story about the lamb,19 as Dionysius the Cyclographer also says. Pherecydes says that it was not from Hermes’ wrath that the lamb was put into the flock, but from Artemis’. And the writer of the Alcmeonis calls the shepherd who brought the lamb to Atreus Antiochus.
7 Philodemus, On Piety
And the life in the time of Kronos was most happy, as [Hesi]od and the author of the [Alcm]eonis have written, and Sophocles
18	Mythical eponyms of the Acamanian town Alyzea and the nearby island of Leucas.
19	A golden lamb was discovered in Atreus’ flocks, and on the strength of this he claimed the kingship. His brother Thyestes seduced his wife and got possession of the lamb, but was banished. The story may have been told in the Alcmeonis as a parallel to Eriphyle’s fatal betrayal of her husband.
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ΚΤΠΡΙΑ
TESTIMONIA
Ael. V.H. 9.15
Xeyercu δέ κάκεΐνο προς τοντοις, οτ ι άρα άπορων έκδοΰναι την θυγατέρα (“Ομηρός) ἔδωκεν αυτή ι προίκα έ'χίΐν τὰ ἔιτη τὰ Κύπρια- καί δ μολογ ΐί τούτο Πίνδαρος (fr. 265 Sn.-M.).
Cf. Hesych. Mil. Vita Homeri 5; Tzetz. Hist. ] .3.631 —4.
Arist. Poet. 1459a37, see below, Testimonia to the Little Iliad.
Merkelbach-Stauber, Steinepigramme aus dem griech-ischen Osten 01/12/02 (de Halicamasso)
45 eaneipev Havvaacriv έπών άρίσημον άνακτα, Ίλιακών Κνπρίαν τικτΐν άοιδοθέτην.
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CYPRIA
TESTIMONIA
Aelian, Historical Miscellany
This too is said in addition, that when Homer had no means of giving his daughter in marriage, he gave her the epic Cypria to have as her dowry; and Pindar agrees on this.
Aristotle, Poetics·, see below, Testimonia to the Little Iliad
Halicamassian inscription (second century bc)
(This city) sowed the seed of Panyassis, famous master of epic verse; it gave birth to Cyprias, the poet of Trojan epic.
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Phot. Bibl. 319a34
λέγει δι (Πρόκλος) και περί τινων Κυπρίων ποιημάτων, καί ώ? οι μέν ταντα εις Χτασΐνον άναφέρονσι Κύπριον, οι δε Ήγησΐνον τον 'Ζαλαμίνιον αντοΐς επιγράφονσιν, οι δε “Ομηρον γράφαι, δούναι δε υπέρ της θνγατρος Ζτασίνωι, καί δια την αυτόν πατρίδα Κύπρια τον πόνον επικληθήναι. άλλ’ οΰ <προστίθεται τούτη ι τη ι αιτία ι, μηδέ γάρ Κύπρια προπαροζν-τόνως έπιγράφεσθαι τα ποιήματα.
Schol. Clem. Protr. 2.30.5, “Κυπριακά ποιήματα” Κύπρια ποιήματα ε’ισιν τα τον κύκλον περιέχει δε αρπαγήν ’Ελένης, ό δε ποιητής αντίο ν άδηλος· εις γάρ έστι των κυκλικών.
Schol. Dion. Thr. i.471.34 Hilgarcl, see the Testimonia to the Margites.
ARGUMENTUM
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppletaex Apollod. epit. 3.1-33 επιβάλλει τούτοις τα λεγάμενα Κύπρια εν βιβλίοις φερόμενα ενδεκα, ων περί της γραφής ύστερον ερον-μεν, Ινα μη τον εξής λόγον νυν εμποδίζω μεν. τα δε περιεχοντά έστι ταντα- 1
1	Proclus was wrong. Kypria was proparoxytone, being the neuter plural adjective, “Cyprian,” agreeing with poiemata or epea, “verses." The Halicamassians, however, to appropriate the
CYPRIA
Photius, Library
(Proclus) also speaks of some poetry called Cypria, and of how some attribute it to Stasinus of Cyprus, while some give the authors name as Hegesinus of Salamis, and others say that Homer wrote it and gave it to Stasinus in consideration of his daughter, and that because of where he came from the work was called Cypria. But he does not favor this explanation, as he says die poem’s tide is not Kypria with proparoxytone accent.1
Scholiast on Clement of Alexandria “The Cyprian poem” is the one belonging to the Cycle; it deals with the rape of Helen. Its poet is uncertain, being one of the Cyclics.
ARGUMENT
Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from Apollodorus, The Library2
This3 is succeeded by the so-called Cypria, transmitted in eleven books; we will discuss the spelling of the title4 later, so as not to obstruct the flow of the present account. Its contents are as follows.
work for themselves (see die inscription above, and below, frs. 5 and 10), claimed that Kypria was to be read paroxytone, that is, “by Cyprias,” this being supposedly die name of a Halicamassian poet. Proclus apparently accepted this.
2	Enclosed in angle brackets; see Introduction, pp. 12 f.
3	We do not have what preceded Ais excerpt in Proclus’ work, but it was no doubt an account of the Theban cycle.
4	See die note above on the Photius passage.
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(1)	Zev? βουλενεται /iera της Θέμιδος1 περί τον Τρωικόν πολέμου. παραγενομένη δέ Έρις εύωχονμέ-νων των Θεών έν τοι? ΤΙηλέως γάμοις νεΐκος περί κάλλους ένίστησιν 'Αθηνάι, "Upai καί ’Αφροδίτηι- αι προς ’Αλέξανδρον έν “ίδηι κατά Δι ος προσταγήν νφ' Έρμου προς την κρίσιν άγονται. <αι δέ επαγγέλλονται δώρα δώσειν Αλεξανδρών Ἦρα μεν ονν έφη προκριθεΐσα δώσειν βασιλείαν πάντων, 'Αθήνα δε πολέμου νίκην, ’Αφροδίτη δέ γάμον ’Ελένης. Αρ.> και προκρίνει την ’Α φροδίτην έπαρθείς τοΐς Ελένης γάμοις ’Αλέξανδρος, έπειτα δέ ’Αφροδίτης νποθεμένης ναυπηγείται. <1τηξαμένον νανς Φερέκλον Αρ.> και
Ελενος περί των μελλόντων αντοΐς προθεσπίζει. και ή 'Αφροδίτη Αινείαν σνμπλεΐν αντώι κελεύει, και Κασσάνδρα περί των μελλόντων πρόδηλοί.
(2)	έπιβάς δέ τη ι Αακεδα ιμονίαι ’Αλέξανδρος ξενίζεται παρά τοΐς Τννδαρίδαις, και μετά ταντα εν τηι Σπάρτη ι παρά Μενελάωι <έπί εννέα ημέρας Αρ.>· καί Έλένηι παρά την ευωχίαν δίδωσι δώρα ό ’Αλέξανδρος. καί μετά ταντα Μενέλαος εις Κρητην έκπλεΐ <κηδενσαι τον μητροπάτορα Κατ ρέα Αρ.>, κελενσας την Ελένην τοΐς ξένοις τὰ επιτήδεια παρέχειν, έως αν άπαλλαγώσιν. εν τοντωι δέ ’Αφροδίτη συνάγει την 'Ελένην τώι Άλεξάνδρωι. και μετά την μίξιν τα πλεΐστα κτήματα ένθέμενοι ννκτός άποπλέονσι. <ή δέ ένναέτη Έρμιόνην καταλιπονσα, ένθεμένη τά πλεΐστα τών χρημάτων, ανάγεται της ννκτος συν αύτώι. Αρ.> χειμώνα δέ αντοΐς έφίστησιν Ἦρα, καί προσενεχθείς
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(1)	Zeus confers with Themis about the Trojan War. As the gods are feasting at the wedding of Peleus, Strife appears and causes a dispute about beauty among Athena, Hera, and Aphrodite. On Zeus’ instruction Hermes conducts them to Alexander on Ida for adjudication. <They promise Alexander gifts: Hera said that if she were preferred she would give him kingship over all, Athena promised victory in war, and Aphrodite union with Helen. > Alexander, excited by the prospect of union with Helen, chooses Aphrodite. After that, at Aphrodite’s instigation, ships are built <by Phereclusx Helenus prophesies what will happen to them. Aphrodite tells Aeneas to sail with Alexander. And Cassandra reveals what will happen.
(2)	On landing in Lacedaemon, Alexander is entertained by the Tyndarids, and subsequently in Sparta by Menelaus, (for nine days>. While receiving this hospitality Alexander gives Helen presents. After this, Menelaus sails off to Crete <for the funeral of his maternal grandfather, Catreus>, instructing Helen to look after the visitors until their departure. Then Aphrodite brings Helen together with Alexander, and after making love they put most of Menelaus’ property on board and sail away in the night. <HeIen left behind her nine-year-old daughter Hermi-one.> But Hera sends a storm upon them, and after being 1
1 θξωδο? Heyne, cf. P. Oxy. 3829 fill: θίτιδο? codd.
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ϊ,ιδώνι 6 Αλέξανδρος αίρει τήν πόλιν. <ευλαβούμενος δέ ’Αλέξανδρος μη διωχθηι, πολνν διέτριφε χρόνον έν Φοινίκηι καί Κύπρωι. Αρ.> καί άποπλεύσας εις "Ιλιον γάμονς της Ελένης έπετέλεσεν.
(3)	έν τούτωι δε Κάστωρ μετά Πολυδεσκους τάς Τ 8α καί Ανγκέως βονς νφαιρούμενοι εφωράθησαν. και Κάστωρ μεν υπό του Υδα αναιρείται, Λυγκενς δέ και "Ιδος ύπό Πολυδὲι/κους. και Ζευς αυτοΐς ετερη-μερον νέμει την αθανασίαν.
(4)	και μετά ταΰτα τ1ρις αγγέλλει τω ι Μενελάοη τά γεγονότα κατά τον οϊκον δ δέ παραγενόμενος <εΙς Μυκηνας Αρ.> περί της επ' Ίλιον στρατείας βονλεν-εται μετά του αδελφού, καί προς Νέστορα παραγίνεται Μβνέλαος, Νέστωρ δέ έν παρεκβάσει διηγείται αύτωι ώς Έπωπεύς φθείρας την Λυκούργου2 θυγατέρα έξεπορθηθη, καί τά περί Oίδίπονν, καί την Ήρακλέ-ονς μανίαν, καί τά περί θησέα καί Αριάδνην.
(5)	έπειτα τους ηγεμόνας άθροίζονσιν επελθοντες την 'Ελλάδα. <δ δέ πέμπων κηρυκα προς έκαστον των βασιλέων των όρκων νπεμίμνησκεν ων ωμοσαν, καί περί της ιδίας γνναικος έκαστον άσφαλιζεσθαι παρηινει, ἴσην λέγων γεγενησθαι την της Ελλάδος καταφρόνησιν καί κοινήν. Αρ. > καί μαίνεσθαι προσ-ποιησάμενον Όδυσσέα επί τω ι μη θέλειν συστρατευ-εσθαι έφωρασαν, ΐίαλαμηδους νποθεμένον τον υιόν Τηλέμαχον επί κόλασιν εξαρπάσαντες. <άρπάσας δέ Τηλέμαχον εκ του Πηνελόπης κόλπον ως κτενών εξι-
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carried to Sidon, Alexander takes the city. <As a precaution, in case he was pursued, he stayed for a long time in Phoenicia and Cyprus. > And he sailed off to Ilion and celebrated a wedding with Helen.
(3)	Meanwhile Castor and Polydeuces were caught stealing the cattle of Idas and Lynceus. And Castor was killed by Idas, but Lynceus and Idas were killed by Polydeuces. And Zeus awarded them immortality on alternate days.
(4)	After this, Iris brings Menelaus the news of what has happened back home. He goes <to Mycenae> and confers with his brother about the expedition against Ilion. And Menelaus goes to Nestor, and Nestor in a digression relates to him how Epopeus seduced the daughter of Lycur-gus5 and had his city sacked; also the story of Oedipus, and Qie madness of Heracles, and the story of Theseus and Ariadne.
(5)	Then they travel round Greece assembling the leaders. <Agamemnon sent a herald to each king reminding them of the oaths they had sworn; and he advised each one to make sure of his wife, as this contempt shown to Greece was an equal threat to all. > Odysseus feigned insanity, as he did not want to take part in the expedition, but they found him out by acting on a suggestion of Palamedes’ and snatching his son Telemachus for a beating. <Palamedes snatched Telemachus from Penelopes bosom and drew his
5	Perhaps a mistake for “Lycus,” the brother of Nycteus, whose daughter Antiope was seduced by Epopeus and recovered by Lycus. See Asius, fr. 1. 2
2 Λύκου Heyne.
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φονλκει. Ap.> <Μ«νέλαο? συν ΌΒνσσεΐ καί Ύαλθνβίωι προς <Κιννραν εις> Κύπρον ελθόντες σνμμαχεΐν έπειθαν. ο Βέ Άγαμέμνονι μεν ον παρόντι θώρακα{ς] εΒωρήσατο- ομόσας δέ πέμφειν πεντήκοντα ναός, μίαν πέμφας ής ήρχεν < > 6 Πυγμαλίοινος3 καί τὰς λοιπὰς 6 κ γης π Κάσας μεθήκεν εις το πέλαγος. Αρ.>
(6)	καί μετά ταντα σννελθόντες εις ΑνλίΒα θνονσι. καί τα περί τον Βράκοντα καί τους στρονθονς γε νομέ να Βείκνυται, καί Κάλχας περί των άποβησομένων προλέγει αντοΐς.
(7)	έπειτα άναχθέντες Ύενθρανίαι προσίσχουσι, καί τούτην ως "Ιλιον έπόρθονν. Τηλεφος Βέ έκβοηθεϊ, ΘέρσανΒρόν τε τον ΤΙολυνείκονς κτείνει καί αντος νπο Άχιλλέως τιτρώσκεται. <τονς Μυσονς καθοπλίσας επί τάς νανς ιτννεΒίωκε τούς "Ελληνας καί πολλούς άπ-έκτεινεν, εν οΐς καί ΘέρσανΒρόν τον Ι Ιολννείκονς νποστάντα. όρμησαντος Βέ Άχιλλέως έπ αντον ον μείνας εΒιωκετο· καί Βιωκόμενος έμπλακείς εις άμπέ-λον κλήμα τον μηρόν τιτρώσκεται Βόρατι. Αρ.>4 άπο-πλέονσι Βέ αντοΐς εκ της Μνσίας χειμών επιπίπτει καί ΒιασκεΒάννννται. Άχιλλεύς Βέ Χκνρωι προ<σ>-σχών γαμεΐ την ΆνκομήΒονς θνγατέρα ΑηϊΒάμειαν. έπειτα Τήλεφον κατά μαντείαν παραγενόμενον εις *Άργος ίάται Άχιλλενς ώς ηγεμόνα γενησόμενον τον έπ' 'Ίλιον πλον. <Τήλεφος Βέ εκ της Μνσίας, ανίατον το τραύμα ἔχων, ειπόντος αντώι τον Απόλλωνός τότε
3 11 ν-/μ.αΚιωνος West: μνγδαλίωνος cod.
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sword as if to kill him.> <Menelaus went with Odysseus and Talthybius to <Cinyras in> Cyprus and urged him to join the expedition. He made the absent Agamemnon a present of a cuirass; and after promising on oath to send fifty ships, he sent one, under the command of < > the son of Pygmalion, but the rest he shaped out of clay and launched them to sea.>
(6)	After this they gather at Aulis and make sacrifice. And the episode of the snake and the sparrows is set forth,6 and Calchas prophesies to them about the future outcome.
(7)	Then they put to sea and land at Teuthrania, and they were setting out to sack it thinking it was Ilion. Telephus comes out to defend it, kills Polynices’ son Thersander, and is himself wounded by Achilles. <He armed the Mysians and pursued the Greeks to their ships and killed many of them, including Polynices’ son Thersander, who had made a stand. But when Achilles charged at him, he did not stand fast but fled from him, and in his flight he became entangled in a vine branch, and got a spear wound in his thigh. > As they are sailing away from Mysia, a storm catches them and they become dispersed. Achilles lands on Scyros and marries Lycomedes’ daughter Deidamea. Then Telephus comes to Argos on the advice of an oracle and Achilles heals him on the understanding that he will be their guide when they sail against Ilion. <Telephus, his wound refusing to heal, and Apollo having told him that he would be cured when the one who caused
6	The episode recalled at Iliad 2.301-329. 4
4	Similar information is attributed to “post-Homeric poets” by schol. (D) II. 1.59.
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τεύξεσθαι θεραπείας όταν ό τρώσας Ιατρός γένηται, τρύχεσιν ήμφιεσμένος εις *Άργος άφίκετο, καί διηθείς Άχιλλέως και υπεσχημένος τον εις Τροίαν πλονν δεΐξαι θεραπεύεται άποξύσαντος Άχιλλέως της Πηλι-άδος μελίας τον ιόν. θεραπενθεις ουν έδειξε τον πλονν, το της δείξεως ασφαλές πι στονμένον τον Κάλχα vt ο ς διά της εαυτόν μαντικής. Αρ.>5
(8)	καί το δεύτερον ήθροισμένου τον στόλον εν Ανλίδι Αγαμέμνων έπι Θήρας βαλών έλαφον νπερ-βάλλειν έφησε και την Αρτεμιν μηνίσασα δε ή θεός έπέσχεν αυτού? τον πλον χειμώνας έπιπέμπονσα. Κάλχαντος δὲ είποντος την τής θεού μήνιν και ’Ιφιγένειαν κελεύσαντος θύειν τήι Αρτέμιδι, ως έπι γάμον αυτήν Αχιλλεΐ μεταπεμφάμενοι θύειν έπιχει-ροΰσιν. <Κάλχας δε έφη ονκ άλλως δύνασθαι πλεΐν αυτούς, ει μη των 'Αγαμέμνονος θυγατέρων ή κρα-τιστεύονσα κάλλει σφάγιον Άρτέμιδος παραστήι. . . πέμφας ’Αγαμέμνων προς Κλυταιμήστραν Όδνσσέα και Ύαλθύβιον ’Ιφιγένειαν ήιτει, λέγων νπεσχήσθαι δώσειν αυτήν ’Αχιλλεΐ γυναίκα μισθόν τής στρατείας. Αρ.> ’’Αρτεμις δε αυτήν έξαρπάσασα ε’ις Ταύρους μετακομίζει καί αθάνατον ποιεί, έλαφον δέ αντί τής κόρης παρίστησι τώι βωμώι.6
(9)	έπειτα καταπλέονσιν εις Τένεδον. <ταύτης
5	Similar information is attributed to “post-Homeric poets” by schol. (D) 11. 1.59.	6 The story is told in similar terms in
schol. (D) II. 1.106 = (A) 1.108-9b, and attributed to “many of the post-Homeric writers.”
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the wound tended it, came from Mysia to Argos, clothed in rags, and after begging Achilles and undertaking to show the way to Troy, he was treated as Achilles scraped the verdigris off his ashwood spear from Pelion.7 So he was cured and showed the ships the way, the reliability of his guidance being guaranteed by Calchas through his own gift of prophecy. >
(8)	When the expedition was assembled at Aulis for the second time, Agamemnon killed a deer while hunting and claimed to surpass Artemis herself. The goddess in her wrath stopped them from sailing by sending wild weather. When Calchas told them of the goddess’s wrath and said they should sacrifice Iphigeneia to Artemis, they sent for her as if she was to marry Achilles, and set about to sacrifice her. <Calchas said they would only be able to sail if the most beautiful of Agamemnon’s daughters was offered as a sacrifice to Artemis . . . Agamemnon sent Odysseus and Talthybius to Clytaemestra to ask for Iphigeneia, saying he had promised her to Achilles as payment for his participation in the expedition. > But Artemis snatches her away and conveys her to the Tauroi8 and makes her immortal, setting a deer by the altar in place of the girl.
(9)	Then they sail in to Tenedos. <Its king was Tennes,
7	The head of the spear was of bronze. The verdigris was applied to the wound. Apollodorus’ narrative may be colored by Euripides’ treatment of the story in his Telephus, in which Telephus’ appearance in rags was a notorious spectacle.
8	A fierce people living in the Crimea. This is the setting of Euripides’ Iphigeneia among the Tauroi.
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έβασίλευε Τέννης ό Κύκνου καί Προκλείας, ώς δέ τινι? Απόλλωνος . . . προσπλέοντας ούν Τινέδωι τους "Ελληνας ορών Τέννης άπεϊργε βάλλων πέτρους- και υπό Αχιλλέως ξίφει πληγείς κατά το στήθος θνηι-σκει, καίτοι Θέτιδος προειπονσης Αχιλλεΐ μη κτάναι Τέννην, τεθνήξεσθαι γὰρ νττο Απόλλωνος αυτόν, εάν κτείνηι Τέννην. Αρ.> καί ευωχούμενων αυτών Φιλοκτήτης ύφ’ υδρου πληγείς διὰ την δυσοσμίαν εν Αήμνωι κατελείφθη. καί Αχιλλευς ύστερος κληθείς διαφέρει αι προς Αγαμέμνονα. <τελούντων δε αυτών Απόλ-λωνι θυσίαν, εκ του βωμού προσελθών υδρος δάκνει Φιλοκτητην . . . Όδυσσεύς αυτόν εις Αήμνον μεθ' ων είχε τόξων Ηρακλείων έκτίθησι, κελεύσαντος Αγα-μέμνονος. Αρ.>
(10)	έπειτα άποβαίνοντας αυτούς εις “Ίλιον εΐρ-γουσιν οί Τρώες, καί θνηισκει ΐίρωτεσίλαος ύφ’ Έκτορος■ έπειτα Αχιλλευς αυτούς τρέπεται άνελών Κύκνον τον Ποσειδώνος. <Αχιλλεϊ δέ έπιστέλλει Θέτις, πρώτωι μη άποβηναι των νεών τον γάρ άποβάντα πρώτον, πρώτον μέλλειν καί τελευτάν, πυθόμενοι δέ οί βάρβαροι τον στόλον έπιπλειν, συν οπλοις επί την θάλασσαν ώρμησαν καί βάλλοντες πέτροις άποβηναι εκώλυον. των δέ 'Ελλήνων πρώτος άπέβη της νηός ΐίρωτεσίλαος, καί κτείνας ούκ ολίγους ύφ’ “Εκτορος θνηισκει. τούτου <η> γυνή Ααοδάμεια καί μετά θάνατον ήρα, καί ποιήσασα εϊδωλον ΐΐρωτεσιλάωι παραπλήσιον, τούτωι προσ-ωμίλει . ■ . ΐΐροιτεσιλάου δέ τελευτησαντος έκβαινεί
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son of Cycnus and Proclea, or as some say of Apollo . . . When Tennes saw the Greeks approaching Tenedos, he tried to repel them by throwing stones; and he was struck in the chest by Achilles with his sword and died, despite Thetis having warned Achilles not to kill Tennes, because if he did so he would be killed by Apollo. > And Philoctetes was bitten by a water snake while they were feasting and left behind on Lemnos on account of the foul smell of his wound. And Achilles quarrels with Agamemnon because he received a late invitation. <As they were making sacrifice to Apollo, a water snake came up from the altar and bit Philoctetes . . . On Agamemnon’s instructions Odysseus put him out on Lemnos with the bows of Heracles that he had.>
(10)	Then they disembark at Uion and the Trojans try to repel them, and Protesilaus is killed by Hector. But then Achilles turns them back by killing Cycnus, son of Poseidon. cThetis told Achilles not to be the first to disembark from the ships, as the first to disembark would be the first to die. When the barbarians learned that the expedition was approaching, they armed themselves and made for the sea, and tried to prevent them from disembarking by throwing stones. The first of the Greeks to disembark was Protesilaus, and after killing no small number he was slain by Hector. His wife Laodamea loved him even after death, and making an image in his likeness she would have intercourse with it. . . After Protesilaus’ death Achilles disem-
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μετά. Μυρμιδόνων Αχιλλεύς καί λίθον <βα>λών εις τήν κεφαλήν Κύκνον κτείνει. ώς δέ τούτον νεκρόν €ἶδον οι βάρβαροι, φευγονσιν εις την πάλιν, οι δι "Ελληνες εκπηδησαντες των νεών ένέπλτμταν σωμάτων το πεδίον καί κατακλείσαντες τους Τρώας έπολιόρκουν άνέλκουσι δε τάς νανς. Αρ.> «αἴ τούς νεκρούς αναιρούνται, καί διαπρεσβεύονται προς τούς Τρώας, την 'Ελένην καί τα κτήματα άπαιτούντες- <και πέμπουσιν Όδνσσέα καί Μενέλαον την Ελένην καί τα χρήματα αΐτούντες. σνναθροισθείσης δέ παρά τοΐς Τρωσίν εκκλησίας ον μόνον την Ελένην ονκ άπεδί-δονν, άλλα καί τούτους κτείνειν ηθελον. τούτους μεν ονν έσωσεν Αντηνωρ. Αρ.> ως δέ ουχ ύπηκουσαν εκείνοι, ενταύθα δη τειχομαχούσιν.
(11)	έπειτα την χώραν έπεξελθόντες πορθούσι καί τάς περίοικους πόλεις, καί μετά ταΰτα Αχιλλεύς 'Ελέ-νην επιθυμεί θεάσασθαι, καί συνηγαγεν αυτούς εις το αυτό ’Αφροδίτη καί Θέτις. εΐτα άπονοστεΐν ώ ρ μη μένους τούς Αχαιούς Αχιλλεύς κατέχει, κάπειτα απελαύνει τάς Αίνείου βούς. <παραγίνεται εις ’Ίδην επί τάς ΑΙνείου {τού Πριάμου] βόας. φυγόντος δέ αυτού τούς βουκόλους κτείνας καί Μηστορα τον Πριάμου τάς βόας ελαύνει. Αρ.> καί Αυρνησσόν καί Πηδασον πορθεί καί σνχνάς των περιοικίδων πόλεων, καί Τρω-ιλον φονεύει. <ένεδρεύσας Τρωΐλον εν τώι τού Θυ/ι-βραίου Απόλλωνος ίερώι φονεύει, καί ννκτός έλθών επί την πάλιν Αυκάονα λαμβάνει. Αρ.> Ανκάονά τε Πάτροκλος εις Αημνον άγαγών άπεμπολεΐ.
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barked with the Myrmidons, and threw a stone at Cycnus’ head and killed him. When the barbarians saw that he was dead, they fled towards the city, while the Greeks leaped out of their ships and filled the plain with corpses; and shutting the Trojans in, they laid siege to them, and hauled the ships ashore. > And they take up their dead. And they send negotiators to the Trojans to demand the return of Helen and the property. <And they sent Odysseus and Menelaus, demanding Helen and the property. But when the Trojan assembly was convoked, not only did they refuse to surrender Helen, but they even wanted to kill the envoys; but they were saved by Antenor.> When they did not agree to the demands, then they began a siege.
(11)	Next they go out over the country and destroy the surrounding settlements. After this Achilles has a desire to look upon Helen, and Aphrodite and Thetis bring the two of them together. Then when the Achaeans are eager to return home, Achilles holds them back. And then he drives off Aeneas’ cattle. <He comes to Mount Ida after Aeneas’ cattle. Aeneas himself escapes, but he kills the cowherds and Priam’s son Mestor and drives off the cattle. >9 And he sacks Lymessus and Pedasus and many of the surrounding settlements, and he slays Troilus. <Ambushing Troilus at the shrine of Thymbraean Apollo he slays him. And he gets into the city in the night and captures Lycaon.> And Patroclus takes Lycaon to Lemnos and sells him into slavery.10
9	See Iliad 20.90-93, 188-194.
10	See Iliad 21.34-44, 23.746-747.
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(12)	καί εκ των λαφύρων 'Αχιλλεύς μέν Βρισηιδα γέρας λαμβάνει, Χρυο-ηιδα δέ 'Αγαμέμνων, έπειτα έστι Παλαμήδον? θάνατος- και Αιός βουλή όπως έπικονφίσηι τούς Τρώας ’Αχιλλέα της σνμμαχίας της Ελλήνων άποστησας- καί κατάλογος των τοϊς Τρωσί σνμμαχησάντων.
(1) Cf. Ρ. Oxy. 3829 ϋ 9 ό 7,εύς ασέβειαν καταγνούς τον ήρωϊκον γένους βουλενεται μετά Θέμιδος άρδην αυτούς άπολέσαι. θύων δε εν τωι Βηλίωι δρει παρά Χείρωνι τω ι Κ ενταύρωι τούς Θέτιδος καί ΤΙηλέως γάμονς τούς μεν άλλους θεούς επί την έστία<σι>ν παρεκάλει, μόνην δε την “Eμιν είσιοΰσαν 'Ερμης κωλύει Δι ος κελενσαν τος- η δε όργ ισθεΐσα χρνσοΰν μηλον προ[σ]έρριφεν τωι συμποσίων υπέρ ον φιλονικίας γενομένης Ήρας και Αθήνας και ’Αφροδίτης δ Ζεύς έπαθλον προνθηκεν ττμ καλλίστηι.
FRAG ΜΕΝΤΑ
1 Schol. (D) II. 1.5, “Αιος 8’ έτελείετο βουλή”
άλλοι δε από ιστορίας τινός εΐπον είρηκέναι τον “Ομηρον. φασι γάρ την Γην βαρονμένην υπό ανθρώπων πολνπληθίας, μηδεμιας ανθρώπων ονσης εύσεβείας, αίτησα ι τον Δία κουφισθηναι τον άχθους- τον δε Δία πρώτον μεν ευθύς ποίησαι τον θηβάΐκόν πόλεμον, δι ον πολλούς πάνυ άπώλεσεν, ύστερον δέ πάλιν τον Ίλιακόν, συμβονλωι τωι Μώμωι χρησάμενος, ην Διός βουλήν "Ομηρός φησιν, επειδή οιός τε ην κεραυνοΐς ή κατακλυσμούς άπαντας διαφθειρειν- οπερ τον λ]ώμοι- κωλύ-σαντος, ύποθεμένον δέ αντώι γνώμας δύο, την θέτιδος
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(12)	And from the spoils Achilles gets Briseis as his prize, while Agamemnon gets Chryseis. Then comes the death of Palamedes; and Zeus’ plan to relieve the Trojans by removing Achilles from the Greek alliance; and a catalog of the Trojans’ allies.
(1) Oxyrhynchus papyrus (second century): Zeus, finding the race of heroes guilty of impiety, conferred with Themis about destroying them completely. When he was celebrating the wedding of Thetis and Peleus on Mount Pelion with the Centaur Chiron, he invited the other gods to the feast, but Strife alone was stopped at the door by Hermes on Zeus' orders. She was angry, and threw a golden apple into the party. A quarrel arose over it between Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite, and Zeus offered it as a prize for the most beautiful of them.
FRAGMENTS
1 Scholiast on the Iliad, “and Zeus’ plan was being fulfilled”
Others have said that Homer was referring to a myth. For they say that Earth, being weighed down by the multitude of people, there being no piety among humankind, asked Zeus to be relieved of the burden. Zeus firstly and at once brought about the Theban War, by means of which he destroyed very large numbers, and afterwards the Trojan one, with Cavil as his adviser, this being what Homer calls the plan of Zeus, seeing that he was capable of destroying everyone with thunderbolts or floods. Cavil prevented this, and proposed two ideas to him, the marriage of Thetis to a mortal and the birth of a
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θνητογαμίαν καί θυγατρός καλής γένναν, εξ ών άμφο-τέρων πόλεμος "Ελλησί τε και βάρβαροις έγένετο, άφ' ον συνέβη κονφισθηναι την γην πολλών άναιρεθέντων. η hi ιστορία παρα Χτασίνωι τω ι τα Κύπρια πεποιηκάτι, ει-πόντι όντως-
ην ore μύρια φΰλα κατά χθόνα πλαζόμενα <αΐεί ανθρώπων έ>βάρν<νε βαθν>στέρνον πλάτος αϊης. Ζευς δε ίδών ελέησε, και έν πυκιναΐς πραπίδεσσιν
κούφισα ι ανθρώπων παμβώτορα σύνθετο γαϊαν,
5 ριπίσσας πολέμου μεγάλην έριν Ίλιακοΐο,
όφρα κενώσειεν θανάτωι βάρος, οι δ’ ένι Ύροίηι ηρωες κτείνοντο, Δίο? δ’ έτελείετο βουλή.
1	suppl. Ebert, 2 PeppmiiUer	4 σύνθετο κουφίσαι
παμβώτορα γαΐαν (γαίης) ανθρώπων codd.: corr. Ribbeck
5 ριπίσσας Wolf: ριπίσαι codd.	6 θανάτωι Lascaris: -τον
Cf. schol. Eur. Or. 1641.
2	Philod. De pietate Β 7241 Obbink
έτι hi ό τ]α. Κύπ[ρια γράψας τηι Ή]ραι χαρ[ιζομένη]ν φεύγειν αν[τήν το\ν γάμον Δ[ιό5· τον δ’ ό]μόσαι χολω-[θέντ]α διότι θνη[τώι σν]νοικίσει.
Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.13.5.
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beautiful daughter. From these two events war came about between Greeks and barbarians, resulting in the lightening of the earth as many were killed. The story is found in Stasinus, the author of the Cypria, who says:
There was a time when the coundess races <of men> roaming <constandy> over the land were weighing down the <deep->breasted earth’s expanse. Zeus took pity when he saw it, and in his complex mind he resolved to relieve the all-nurturing earth of mankind’s weight by fanning the great conflict of the Trojan War, to void the burden through death. So the warriors at Troy kept being killed, and Zeus’ plan was being fulfilled.
2 Philodemus, On Piety
And the author of t]he Cyp[ria says that it was to pl]ease Her[a that Thetis] shied away from the union with Z[eus; and he was angry, and swore to make her live with a mortal man.
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3* Schol. (Τ) II. 18.434a, “και ετλην άνερος εύνήν πολλά μάλ’ ονκ εθελουσα”
εντεύθεν οι νεώτερο ι τ ας μεταμορφώσεις αυτής φασιν.
Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.13.5 Χείρωνος ουν νποθεμένον Πηλεΐ σαιλ-λαβεΐν καί κατασχείν αυτήν μεταμορφουμε νη ν, έπιτηρήσας συναρπάζει, γινομένην δε ore μεν πυρ, ότε δί ύδωρ, ότε he θηρίον, ου πρότερον ανήκε πριν ή την άρχαίαν μορφήν εΐδεν άπολαβονσαν.
4	Schol. (D) II. 16.140
κατά yap τον Πηλἴως και θέτιδος γάμον οι θεοί <τνν-αχθέντες εις το Πήλιον επ’ εύωχίαι εκόμιζον Πηλ€Ϊ δώρα, Χείρων δὲ μελίαν ευθαλή τεμών εις δόρυ παρεσχεν. φασι δε Αθήναν μεν ξεσαι αυτό, 'Ήφαιστον δε κατασκενάσαι. τούτωι δε τώι δόρατι και Πηλ«)? εν ταΐς μάχαις ήρίστεν-σεν και μετά ταΰτα Αχιλλεύς. ή ιστορία παρά τώι τα Κύπρια ποιήσαντι.
Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.13.5 γαμεί δι εν τώι Πηλίωι, κάκεΐ θεοί τον γάμον ευωχούμενοι καθύμνησαν. καί δίδωσι Χείρων Πηλεΐ δόρυ μείλινον, ΙΙοσειδών δε ίππους Βαλίον καί Ξάνθον αθάνατοι 8e ήσαν οντοι.
5	Ath. 682d-f
ανθών δε στεφανωτικών μεμνηται 6 μεν τα Κόπρια επη πεποιηκώς Ήγησίας ή Χτασΐνος (ή καί Κύπριας) Δημοδάμας γάρ 6 Αλικαρνασσεύς ή Μιλήσιος εν τώι περί 'Αλικαρνασσού (FGrHist 428 F 1) Κυπρία Άλικαρ-
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3* Scholiast on the Iliad, “and I endured a man’s bed much against my will”
Hence post-Homeric authors tell of her metamorphoses.
Compare Apollodorus, The Library : So Chiron advised Peleus to catch her and hold her as she changed her shape, and he kept watch and seized her, and though she turned now into fire, now into water, now into an animal, he did not Jet go until he saw her resume her original form.
4	Scholiast on the Iliad
For at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis the gods gathered on Pelion to feast, and brought gifts for Peleus, and Chiron cut down a fine ash and gave him it for a spear. They say that Athena planed it and Hephaestus fashioned it. With this spear Peleus was supreme in battle, and afterwards Achilles. The story is found in the author of the Cypria.
Compare Apollodorus, The Library: He had his wedding on Pelion, and there the gods made die wedding feast and sang his praises. And Chiron gave Peleus an ashen spear, while Poseidon gave him the horses Balius and Xanthus, who were immortal.
5	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
Flowers in garlands are mentioned by the author of the Cypria, Hegesias or Stasinus <or Cyprias>; for Demodamas of Halicarnassus or Miletus in his work on Halicarnassus says
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νασσέως αυτά ενναν φησι ποιήματα, λέγει δ’ ουν οστις έστ ίν ό ποίησαι αυτά εν τω ι α' ούτωσί-
εϊματα μιν χροι lcττο, τά οι Χάριτές τε και *Ώραι
ποίησαν καί έβαφαν έν άνθεσιν είαρινοΐσιν δσσα φέρονσ‘ ώραι, εν τε κρόκωι εν θ' υακίνθων εν τε ἴωι θαλέθοντν ρόδου τ* ένι ανθεί καλών ήδέν νεκταρέων εν τ άμβροσίανς καλνκεσσιν ■\άνθεσι νάρκισσον καλλιρρόον δ’ oiat Αφροδίτη ώραν; παντοίαις τεθνωμένα εΐματα έστο.
οντος ό ποιητης καί την των στεφάνων χρησιν ενδώς φαίνεται δι ων λέγει-
3	δσσα φερονσ Hecker: οἶα φορουσ cod.
η δε συν άμφιπόλονσι φιλομμειδης ’Αφροδίτη
πλεξάμεναι στεφάνους ενώδεας, άνθεα γανης, αν κεφαλαΐσνν έθεντο θεάν λιπαροκρηδεμνον, Χνμφαν καί Χάριτες, άμα δε χρυσή ‘Αφροδίτη, καλόν άείδονσαι κατ όρος πολνπιδάκον “Ιδης.
2 lac. stat. Kaibel 3 άνθεα ποίης Hecker.
7* Naevius(?), Cypria llias fr. 1 Courtney (ex libro I) collum marmoreum torques gemmata coronat.
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that it is a composition by Cyprias of Halicarnassus. Anyway, whoever the author is, he says in Book 1:
Her body was dressed in garments that the Graces and Horai had made for her and steeped in all the spring flowers that the seasons bring forth, in crocus and hyacinth, and springing violet, and the rose’s fair, sweet, nectarine bloom, and the ambrosial buds of narcissus .. ,u So Aphrodite was dressed in garments scented with blossoms of every kind.
This poet is clearly also acquainted with the use of garlands, when he says:
6
And she with her attendants, smile-loving Aphrodite < ... > They wove fragrant garlands, the flowers of the earth, and put them on their heads, those goddesses with
glossy veils, the Nymphs and Graces, and golden Aphrodite with them, as they sang beautifully on Mount Ida of the many springs.
7* Naevius(?), The Cyprian Iliad, Book 1
Her gleaming neck was encircled by a jewelled torque.
U Text corrupt.
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8	Schol. (D) II. 3.443
’Αλέξανδρος υιός Πριάμου Τροία? βασιλίυ>ς, ό και Πάρις επικαλούμενος, Αφροδίτης επιταγή ι ναυπηγήσαντος αυτοί ι νανς Αρμονίδου ή κατά τινας των νεωτέρων Φερέ-κλου του τεκτονος, μετά ’Αφροδίτης ήλθεν εις Λακίδαίμονα τήν MevcXaov πάλιν.
Cf. schol. (Α) II. 5.60a (Aristonici); schol. Nic. Ther. 268; Apollod. epit. 3.2 (supra in Arguments).
9	Clem. Protr. 2.30.5
προσίτω δε καί 6 τα Κυπριακά ποιήματα γράψας-
Κάστωρ μεν θνητός, θανάτου δε οι α ίσα πάπρωται,
αυτάρ δ γ’ αθάνατος ΤΙολνδεύκης, οζος ’Άρηος.
10	Ath. 334b
ό τα Κύπρια ποιήσας έπη, είτε Κύπριας τις εστιν ή Χτασΐνος ή ο στ ι ς δη ποτε χαίρει ονομαζόμενος, την Κεμεσιν ποιεί διωκομενην υπό Αιός καί εις ίχθυν μετα-μορφουμενην διά τούτων
τους δε μετά τριτάτην Ελένην τέκε, θαύμα βροτοΐσιν
την ποτε καλλίκομος Νέμεσις φιλότητι μιγείσα Ζηνί Θεών βασιλήϊ τέκε κρατερής υπ’ ανάγκης, φεύγε γάρ, ουδ’ έθελεν μιχθήμεναι εν φιλότητι
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8	Scholiast on the Iliad
Alexander, son of Priam the king of Troy, also known as Paris, after ships had been built for him on Aphrodite s instructions by Harmonides, or according to some of the post-Homeric writers by the joiner Phereclus, went with Aphrodite to Lacedaemon, the city of Menelaus.
9	Clement of Alexandria, Protreptic
Let the author of the Cypria also come forward:
Castor mortal, with death his destined lot, but Polydeuces immortal, scion of the War-god.
10	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner The author of the epic Cypria, whether he is one Cyprias or Stasinus, or whatever he likes to be called, has Nemesis chased by Zeus and turning herself into a fish in these verses:
Third after them she (he?) gave birth to Helen, a wonder to mortals; whom lovely-haired Ν emesis once bore, united in love to Zeus the king of the gods, under harsh compulsion. For she ran away, not wanting to unite in love with
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πατρϊ Αιϊ Κρονίωνι- έτείρετο γάρ φρένας αΐδοΐ καί νεμέcrei· κατά γην δε και άτρύγετον μέλαν
φεύγε, Ζευς δ’ έδίωκε—λαβεΐν δ’ έλιλαίετο
άλλοτε μιν κατά κύμα πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης ιχθυί είδομένην, πόντον πολύν έζοροθύνων, άλλοτ αν Ωκεανόν ποταμόν και πείρατα γαίης, άλλοι’ αν’ ήπειρον πολνβώλακα· γίνετο δ’ α’ιεί θηρϊ, όσ ήπειρος αίνά τρέφει, όφρα φυγοι μιν.
(Ath.) Κύπριας Severyns: Κύπριος cod.
(fr.) 1 τους Meineke: τοϊς cod.	9 έξοροθύνων Wakefield:
έξορόθννεν cod.	12 νιν cod.
11	Philod. De pietate Β 7369 Obbink
Νέ/iejo-iv τ’ ό τὰ Κύ[πρια γ]ράφας όμοιωθέ[ντ]α χηνϊ και αϋτ[ον] διώκειν, και μιγέν[το]ς ώιόν τ εκεΐν, [έξ] οό γε-νέσθαι την [Έλ]ένην.
Apollod. Bibl. 3.10.7
λέγουσι δὲ ένιοι Νεμέσεως Ελένην είναι και Αιός-ταύτην γάρ τήν Αιός φευγονσαν συνουσίαν εις χήνα τήν μορφήν μεταβαλεΐν, όμοιωθέντα δέ καί Αία ύτωι κύκνωιύ συνελθεΐν τήν δε ώιόν εκ της συνουσίας άποτεκεΐν. τούτο δέ εν τοϊς άλσεσιν εΰρόντά τινα ποιμένα Ληδαι κομί-σαντα δούναι, τήν δέ καταθεμένην εις λάρνακα φυλάσ-
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father Zeus the son of Kronos, tormented by inhibition and misgiving: across land and the dark, barren water she ran, and Zeus pursued, eager to catch her; sometimes in the noisy sea’s wave, where she had the form of a fish, as he stirred up the mighty deep; sometimes along Oceans stream and the ends of the earth; sometimes on the loam-rich land; and she kept changing into all the fearsome creatures that the land nurtures, so as to escape him. 11
11	Philodemus, On Piety
And the author of the Cy[pria\ says that Zeus pursued [Neme]sis after changing himself too into a goose, and when he had had union with her she laid an egg, from which Helen was bom.
Apollodorus, The Library
But some say that Helen was the daughter of Nemesis and Zeus. For Nemesis, fleeing from intercourse with Zeus, changed her form into a goose, but Zeus too took the likeness of tthe swant and had congress with her, and as a result she laid an egg. A shepherd found this among the trees and brought it and gave it to Leda, who put it away in a chest and
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σειν και χρόνωι γεννηθείσαν 'Ελένην ώς εξ αυτής θυγατέρα τρέφειν.
Gf. Sappho fr. 166; schol. Call. Hymn. 3.232; schol. Lyc. 88; ps.-Eratosth. Catast. 25.
12* Schol. (D) II. 3.242
'Ελένη . . . πρότερον υπό Θησέως ήρπάσθη, καθώς προείρηται (ad 3.144, = Hellanicus fr. 168c Fowler), διά yap την τότε γενομένην αρπαγήν "Α φ ιό να πόλις ’Αττικής πορθεΐται, και τιτρώσκεται Κάστωρ ν πο 'Αφίδνου του τότε βασιλέως κατά τον δεξιόν μηρόν, οι δε Διόσκουροι Θησέως μη τυχόντες λαφυραγωγουσιν τάς ‘Αθήνας, ή 'ιστορία παρά ϊτοΐς πολεμωνίοις'· (Πολέμωνι Fabricius) ή τοι? κυκλικοϊς, και από μέρους παρά ’Αλκμάνι τωι λυρι-κώι (PMGF 21).
13* Naevius(P), Cypria Ilias fr. 2 Courtney (ex libro II) penetrat penitus thalamoque potitur.
14
εύαεΐ τ’ άνέμωι λείηι τε θαλάσστηι.
Herod. 2.116.6-117
εν τούτοισι τοίσι έπεσι (II. 6.289-292) δηλοί ('Όμηρος) ότι ήπίστατο την ές Αίγυπτον ‘Αλεξάνδρου πλάνην όμουρεΐ γάρ ή Χυρίη Αίγύπτωι, οι δε Φοίνικες, των εστι ή
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kept it; and when in time Helen was born from it, she raised her as her own daughter.
12* Scholiast on the Iliad
Helen ... was previously carried off by Theseus, as mentioned above. For it was because of that abduction that the Attic town of Aphidna was sacked, and Castor was wounded in the right thigh by Aphidnus, the king of the time. The Dioscuri, not finding Theseus, plundered Athens. The story is found in Polemon(?) or the Cyclic writers, and in part in Aleman the lyric poet.
13* Naevius(?), The Cyprian Iliad, Book 2 He penetrated to the inner rooms and gained her bed-
14 Herodotus, History a fair wind and a smooth sea
In these lines (Iliad 6.289-292) Homer shows that he knew of Alexanders diversion to Egypt, since Syria borders Egypt, and
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Σιδών, έν τη ι Ίνρίηι οίκέουσι. κατά, ταντα δέ τα επεα και τάδε το χωρίον ονκ ήκιστα άλλα μάλιστα δηλοΐ δτι ονκ Όμηρου τὰ Κύπρια επεά (στι άλλ’ άλλον τινος- «ν μιν γάρ τοίσι Κυπρίοισι ε'ίρηται ώς τριταιος έκ Χπάρτης 'Αλέξανδρος άπίκετο ές το "Ιλιον άγων Ελένην, εύαέϊ τε ■πνευματι χρησάμενος και θαλάσσηι λείην έν δε Ίλιάδι λέγει ώς έ-πλάζετο άγων αυτήν.
15	Paus. 3.16.1
πλησίον δε Ίλαείρας και Φοίβης έστίν ιερόν ό δέ ποιησας τα έπη τα Κύπρια θυγατέρας αύτάς 'Απόλλωνός φησιν είναι.
16	Schol. Pind. Nem. 10.110, "από Τανγέτου πεδαν-γάζων ϊδεν Ανγκενς δρνός έν στελέχε ι η μένος"
ό μεν Άρίσταρχος άξιοι γ ράψει ν “ημενον,” ακολούθως τη ι έν τοΐς Κυπρίοις λεγομένηι ιστορίαν ό γάρ τα Κύπρια σνγγράφας φησι τον Κάστορα έν τη ι δρνί κρνφθέν τα όφθηναι υπό Ανγκέως. τηι δέ αυτή ι γραφηι και 'Απολλόδωρος κατηκολούθησε (FGrHist 244 F 148). προς ονς φησι Αίδνμος . . . παρατίθεται δέ καί τον τα Κύπρια γράφαντα οντω λέγοντα-
αΐφα δέ Αυγκεύς Ύηνγετον προσέβαινε πόσιν ταχέεσσι πεποιθώς, άκρότατον δ’ άναβάς διεδέρκετο νήσον άπασαν Τανταλίδεω Πέλοπος- τάχα δ’ εϊσιδε κύδιμος ηρως
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the Phoenicians to whom Sidon belongs live in Syria. And not least in these lines and this passage, but especially in them, he makes plain that the Cypria is not by Homer but by someone else. For in the Cypria it is stated that Alexander arrived from Sparta at Ilion with Helen on the third day, having had a fair wind and a smooth sea, whereas in the Iliad he says that he went on a diversion with her.
15 Pausanias, Description of Greece
Nearby is a shrine of Hilaeira and Phoibe. The author of the
epic Cypria says they were daughters of Apollo.
16	Scholiast on Pindar, “gazing from Taygetus Lynceus saw (them) sitting in the trunk of an oak”
Aristarchus thinks one should write ypevov [i.e. “saw him sitting”], in accordance with the story told in the Cypria. For the writer of the Cypria says that Castor had hidden in the oak and was seen by Lynceus. Apollodorus too followed this reading. Against them Didymus says . . . And he quotes the author of Cypria as saying:
At once Lynceus climbed Taygetus, relying on his swift legs, and going up to the summit he surveyed the whole island of Pelops the Tantalid.12 And with his formidable eyes
12	That is, the Peloponnese.
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5 δΐΐνοΐς δφθαλμοισιν ἔσω κοίλης δρνος αμφω, Κάστορα θ’ ίππόδαμον καί άΐθλοφόρον Πολυδεσκβα.
ννξΐ δ’ ὰρ’ ὰγχι στά<ς> μεγάλην δρΰν <οβριμος Τδας>
καί τὰ έξης.
5 δρνος άμφω κοίλης codd.: corr. Gerhard	7 όβριμος 'Ίδα? e.g. suppl. West.
17	Philod. De pietate Β 4833 Obbink
Κάστο[ρα 8]e υπό Τδο τον [’Αφα]ρέως κατη[κοντ]ίσθαι γέγραφεν ό [τα Κύπρια] ποησα[ς καί Φ(ρβκν]δης 6 Ά[θηνάίος (fr. 127Α Fowler).
18	Ath. 35c
οίνον τοι, Μ«νέλα6, 0(oi ποίησαν άριστον θνητοίς άνθρώποισιν άποσκεδάσαι μΐλΐδώνας-
6	των Κυπρίων τοντό φησι ποιητης, οστις αν €ιη.
19	Schol. (D) II. 19.326
’Αλ£ξάνδρον 'Κλίνην άρπάσαντος ’Αγαμέμνων καί Μ«νέ-λαος τούς "Ελληνα? κατά Τρώων έστρατολόγησαν. Πηλίύς δέ προγινώσκων ότι μοιριδιον ην iv Τροίαι θ ανώι ν ’Α χιλλέα, παραγενόμινος (ίς Χκνρον προς Ανκο-μηδην τον βασιλέα παρέθίτο τον Άχιλλέα, καί γνναι-
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the glorious hero soon spotted them both inside a hollow oak, Castor the horse-tamer and prize-winner Polydeuces. And <doughty Idas> stood up close and stabbed the great oak,
and so on.
17	Philodemus, On Piety
That Castor was speared by Idas the son of [Aphajreus has been written by the author of [the Cypria and Pherecyjdes of A[thens.
18	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
“Wine, Menelaus, is the best thing the gods have made for mortal men for dispelling cares.”
The poet of the Ctjpria says so, whoever he may be.13
19	Scholiast on the Iliad
When Alexander stole Helen, Agamemnon and Menelaus recruited the Greeks against the Trojans. Peleus, knowing in advance that it was fated that Achilles should die at Troy, went to Scyros, to king Lyeomedes, and placed Achilles in his care,
13	The lines were perhaps spoken by Nestor when Menelaus went and told him of Helen s disappearance.
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κείαν έσθητα άμφιέσας ώς κόρην μετά των θυγατέρων άνέτρεφεν. χρησμού δέ δοθέντος μη άλώσεσθαι την Τλιον χωρίς Άχιλλέως, πεμφθέντες νφ’ Ελλήνων Όδνσ-σενς τί και Φοίνιξ καί ληΐστωρ, Πηλέως άρνουμένον παρ’ αντωι τον παΐδα τυγχάνίΐν, πορενθέντες εις Ί,κΰρον και νπονοησαντες μετά των παρθένων τον Άχιλλέα τρέφε-σθαι, ταϊς Όδνσσέως ύποθήκαις όπλα καί ταλάρονς ερριφαν συν ίστουργικοΐς έργαλίίοις έμπροσθεν του παρθενωνος. αι μεν ουν κάρα ι επι τους ταλάρονς ωρμησαν και τα λοιπά, Άχιλλενς δέ άνελόμενος τα όπλα κατάφωρος έγένετο- και σννεστρατενσατο. πρότερον δε ταΐς παρθένοις συνδιατρίβων έφθειρε Αηίδάμειαν την Ανκομηδονς, ητις έζ αυτόν έγέννησε Τίνρρον τον υστέρου Νεοπτόλεμον κληθέντα· όστις τοΐς "Ελλησι νέος ων συνεστρατενσατο μετά θάνατον του πατρός, ή ιστορία παρά τοΐς κυκλικοΐς.
Paus. 10.26.4
τὰ δέ Κύπρια έπη φησιν υπό Ανκομηδονς μεν Τίνρρον, Νεοπτόλεμον δέ όνομα νπο Φθινικος αντωι τεθηναι, ότι Άχιλλενς ήλικίαι έτι νέος πολεμεΐν ηρξατο.
Cf. schol. (Τ) II. 9.668b.
20	Schol. Soph. ΕΙ. 157, “οἴα Χρυσόθεμις ζωει και Ίφι-άνασσα”
η Όμηρωι ακολουθεί ε'ιρηκότι τάς τρεις θυγατέρας τον Αγαμέμνονος (Jl. 9.144) ή, ως ό τὰ Κύπρια, δ φησιν,
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and he dressed him in female clothing and brought him up as a girl with his daughters. But as an oracle had been issued that Dion would not be captured without Achilles, the Greeks sent Odysseus, Phoenix, and Nestor, and when Peleus denied that his son was with him, they travelled to Scyros. Suspecting that Achilles was being raised among the girls, at Odysseus’ suggestion they scattered some weapons, together with work baskets and weaving implements, in front of the girls’ chamber. The girls made for the baskets and the other things, but Achilles took up the weapons, and so was caught out, and he joined the expedition. But before that, while he was living with the girls, he had seduced Lycomedes’ daughter Dei-damea, and by him she gave birth to Pyrrhus, who was later named Neoptolemus; he went to fight with the Greeks as a young man after his fathers death. The story is found in the Cyclic writers.
Pausanias, Description of Greece
The epic Cypria says that he was given the name of Pyrrhus by Lycomedes, but that of Neoptolemus by Phoenix, because Achilles was still young (neos) when he began to make war (polemein).
20	Scholiast on Sophocles, Electra, “as Chrysothemis lives, and Iphianassa”
Alternatively he is following Homer, who named Agamemnon’s three daughters, or, like the author of the Cypria, he is
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’Ιφιγένειαν και Ίφιάνασσαν.
21* Chrysippus, SVF ii.57.11 6i ’Αγαμέμνων ούτως άπέφασκεν
ονκ εφάμην Αχιληϊ χολωσέμεν αλκιμον ητορ ώδε μάλ’ έκπάγλως, επε'ι η μάλα μοι φίλος ηην, αξίωμά έστιν κτλ.
22	Paus. 4.2.7
ό 8e τα έπη ποιησας τα Κύπρια ΐίρωτεσιλάον φησίν, ος δτε κατά την Τρωιάδα έσχον Έλληνες άποβηναι -πρώτος έτόλμησε, Πρωτεσιλάον τούτον την γυναίκα Πολυδώραν μεν το δνομα, θυγατέρα δε Μελεάγρου φησίν είναι τον Οίνέως.
23	Schol. (Τ) 11. 16.57b, “πάλιν εντείχεα πέρσας”
την Τΐήδασον οι των Κυπρίων ποιηταί, αντος δε Λυρ-νησσόν (II. 2.690).
24	Schol. (bT) II. 1.366c
εις Θήβας δέ ηκονσα ή Χρνσηίς προς Ίφινόην την ‘ϋετίωνος αδελφήν, "Ακτορος δέ θυγατέρα, θύονταν Αρ-τέμιδι, ηλω νπ'ο Αχιλλέως.
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saying there were four, Iphigeneia as well as Iphianassa.14
21* Chrysippus, On Negation If Agamemnon made this negative statement:
I	did not think I would anger Achilles’ brave heart so very greatly, as he was my good friend, there is a positive proposition, etc.
22	Pausanias, Description of Greece
The author of the epic Cypria says about Protesilaus, who was the first to venture to disembark when the Greeks put in at the Troad, that this Protesilaus’ wife was named Polydora, and he says she was a daughter of Meleager the son of Oineus.
23	Scholiast on the Iliad, “when I sacked her well-walled town”15
The poets of the Cypria say it was Pedasus, but Homer himself says Lymessus.
24	Scholiast on the Iliad
When Chryseis came to Thebes to Iphinoe, the sister of Eetion and daughter of Actor, who was sacrificing to Artemis, she was captured by Achilles.
14	That is, in addition to Chrysothemis and Electra.
The reference is to Briseis.
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Eust. II. 119.4
Ιστοροΰσι δέ rives on εκ των 'Τποπλακίων ®ηβων ή Χρνσηϊς ελήφθη, οΰτε καταφνγοΰσα έκεϊ ουτ έπι θυσίαν Άρτέμιδος έλθονσα, ώς ό τὰ Κόπρια γράφας έφη, άλλα πολΐτις ήτοι συμπολίτη ’Ανδρομάχης ουσα.
25* Schol. (Α) II 24.257b (Aristonici)
ότι έκ τον είρησθαι ίππιοχάρμην τον Τρωίλον οι νεώ-τεροι εφ’ ίππον διωκόμενον αυτόν έποίησαν. καί οΐ μεν παΐδα αυτόν υποτίθενται, “Ομηρος δε διά του επιθέτου τέλειον άνδρα έμφαίνει- ον γάρ άλλος ίππόμαχος λέγε-
Οίνώ τε Ίπερμώ τε καί <άγλαόκαρπος> Έλαιις.
Schol. Lyc. 570
τούτον δε (”Ανιόν) ’Απόλλων fjvey κεν εις Αηλον. ος γη μας Αωρίππην έγέννησε τάς Οίνοτρόπους, Οίνοι, Χπερμω, Έλαιδα, αις ό Διόνυσο? έχαρίσατο, οπότε βούλονται σπέρμα λαμβάνειν. Φερεκυδης δέ φησιν (fr. 140 Fowler) ότι “Ανιος έπεισε τους “Ελληνας παραγενομένονς προς αυτόν αύτοΰ μένειν τὰ θ' έτη■ δεδόσθαι δέ αντοΐς παρά των Θεών τω ι δεκάτωι έτει πορθησαι την “Ιλιον νπέσχετο δε αντοΐς υπό των θυγατέρων αύτοΰ τραφησεσθαι. έστι δέ τούτο και παρά τωι τὰ Κόπρια πεποιηκότι. μέμνηται
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Eustathius, commentary on the Iliad But some relate that Chryseis was taken from Hypoplacian Thebes, not having taken refuge there or gone for a sacrifice to Artemis, as the writer of the Cypria said, but being a fellow-citizen of Andromache.
25* Scholiast on the Iliad (Aristonicus)
(The critical sign is) because, from Troilus’ being called a “cavalry warrior,” the post-Homeric writers have represented him as being pursued on horseback. And they take him to be a boy, whereas Homer indicates by the epithet that he was a grown man, for no one else is called a cavalry warrior.
Oino, Spermo, and Elaiis <of splendid fruitx16 Scholiast on Lycophron
Apollo brought Anios to Delos. He married Dorippe, and fathered the Oinotropoi, Oino, Spermo, and Elaiis, to whom Dionysus granted the boon of becoming fertile at will. Pherecydes says that Anios persuaded the Greeks when they visited him to stay there for the nine years, it having been granted to them by the gods to sack Ilion in the tenth year; and he promised them that they would be fed by his daughters. This is also in the author of the Cypria. Callimachus too men-
16 Reconstructed verse.
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δὲ και Καλλίμαχος των 'Ανίου θυγατέρων iv τοι? Αίτίοις
(fr. 188 Pf.).
Cf. ib. 580 αυται καί του? Έλληνα? λιμώττοντας έλ-θουεται είς Τροίαν διέσωσαν μαρτυρεί δε ταΰτα καί Καλλίμαχος; 581 Αγαμέμνων γαρ των Ελλήνων λιμωι συνεχομένων μετεπέμψατο αντος διά του Παλαμήδους, καί έλθουσαι εις το 'Ροίτειον έτρεφον αυτούς; Simon. PMG 537; Apollod. epit. 3.15; Dictys 1.23.
27	Paus. 10.31.2
Παλαμήδην δέ άποπνιγήναι 7τροελθόντα έττϊ ιχθύων Θήραν, Αιομήδην δέ τον άποκτείναντα είναι καί Όδνσσέα, επιλεγόμενος εν έπεσιν οἶδα τοίς Κυπρίοις.
28	Paus. 10.26.1
Αέσχεοις §e (II. Parva 19) καί έπη τα Κύπρια διδόαιτιν Eΰρυδίκην γυναίκα Αίνείαι.
29	Plat. Euthyphro 12a
λέγω γὰρ δη το εναντίον ή ό ποιητής έποίησεν ο ποιήετας-
Ζήνα δε τον τ έρξαντα καί ος τάδε πάντ έφύτευσεν
ουκ εθέλει νεικεΐν ϊ να γὰρ δέος, ένθα καί αιδώς.
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tions Anios’ daughters in his Aetia.
They also went to Troy and saved the Greeks when they were suffering from famine. Callimachus too attests this. For when the Greeks were in the grip of famine, Agamemnon sent for them by Palamedes, and they came to Rhoiteion and kept them fed.
27	Pausanias, Description of Greece That Palamedes was drowned on a fishing expedition, and that Diomedes was the one who killed him with Odysseus, I know from reading it in the epic Cypria.
28	Pausanias, Description of Greece
Lescheos and the epic Cypria give Aeneas Eurydice as wife.
29	Plato, Euthyphron
For I say the contrary of the poet who wrote
“But as for Zeus, the agent responsible, who sowed the seeds of all this, he (she?) is unwilling to criticize him; for where there is fear, there is inhibition.”
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Schol. ad loc. eip-ηται Se έκ των Στασίνου Κυπρίων; item Stob. 3.31.12; cf. Mantiss. proverb. 1.71. 2 ΐνα - αιδώς Iaudant etiam Plut. Agis et Cleom. 30.6, Mor. 459d; Diogenian. 5.30; Apostol.
2	iffekei vtixtiv Bumet ex schol.: iOtkeiv vel -eis άπίιν codd., Stob., Mantissa.
30	Herodian. vepi μονήρους λέξΐως 9 (ii.914.15 L.)
καί (Χαρπηδών) ή νήσος ιδίως iv Ώκεανωι Γοργόνων οίκητήριον ουσα, ώς ό τὰ Κύπριά φησι-
τω ι δ’ νποκνσαμένη τέκι Γοργόνας, αίνά πίλοι ρα, αι Χαρπηδόνα ναϊον έπ’ Ώκΐανωι βαθνδίνηι νήσον πετρη€σσαν.
1 αίνά Dindorf: δΐΐνά cod.	2 αι Heinrichsen: καί cod.
31	Clem. Strom. 6.19.1 πάλιν Χτασίνον ποιήσαντος
νηπιος, ος πατέρα κτΐίνας παΐδας καταλίίπ(ΐ,
Hΐνοφών λέγει κτλ.
Versum Iaudant etiam Arist. Rhet. 1376a6 (v.l. υιούς), 1395al6 (v.l. κτίίνων)·, Polyb. 23.10.10 (υιούς).
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Scholiast: It is a quotation from Stasinus’ Cypria.
30	Herodian, On Peculiar Words
And Sarpedon in the special sense of the island in Oceanus, where the Gorgons live, as the author of the Cypria says:
And she conceived and bore him the Gorgons, dread creatures, who dwelt on Sarpedon on the deep-swirling Oceanus, a rocky island.
31	Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies Again, where Stasinus had written He is a fool who kills the father and spares the sons, Xenophon says, etc.
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TESTIMONIA
IQ 14.1284 i 10 = Tabula Iliaca A (Capitolina) p. 29 Sadurska
Αιθιο·πτς κατὰ Αρκτινον τον Μιλήσιον.
Hesychius Milesius, Vita Homeri 6
άναφίρεται δί ei? αυτόν και άλλα τινα ποιήματα· ’Αμαζονία, ’Ιλιὰ·, Μικρά, κτλ.
Clem. Strom. 1.131.6
Φανία? δ« (fr. 33 Wehrli) προ Τερπάνδρου τιθεις Αίσχη ν τον Αίσβιον Αρχιλόχου νεώτερον φερει τον Τερπανδρον, διτ/μιλλήσθαι δε τον Αέσχην Άρκτίνωι και νενίκηκεναι.
Euseb. Chron.
ΟΙ. 1.2: Arctinus Milesius uersificator florentissimus habetur.
ΟΙ. 5.1: Eumelus poeta . . . et Arctinus qui Aethiopidam conposuit et Ilii Persin agnoscitur.
Cf. Cyrill. Contra Iulian. 1.12 (Patrol. Gr. lxxvi. 520D).
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AETHIOPIS
TESTIMONIA
Capitoline plaque
The Aethiopis according to Arctinus of Miletus.
Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Homer
Certain other poems are also attributed to him: the
Amazonia, the Little Iliad, etc.
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies Phanias17 places Lesches of Lesbos before Terpander, makes Terpander younger than Archilochus, and says that Lesches had a contest with Arctinus and was victorious.
Eusebius, Chronicle
ΟΙ. 1.2 (775/774): Arctinus the Milesian poet is reckoned at his peak.
ΟΙ. 5.1 (760/759): the poet Eumelus ... is recognized, and Arctinus who composed the Aethiopis and Sack of Ilion.
17	The Peripatetic Phanias or Phaenias of Eresos.
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Suda α 3960
Άρκτϊνος Τηλεω του Ναύτεω απογόνου, Μιλησιος, έποποιός, μαθητης Όμηρου, ως λέγει 6 Κλαζομένιος ’Αρτέμων έν τώι περί Όμηρου (FGrHist 443 F 2), γεγονώς κατά την θ' ’Ολυμπιάδα, μετά υι έτη των Τρωικών.
ARGUMENTUM
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 5.1-6 επιβάλλει δε τοΐς προειρημένος [έν τη ι προ ταύτης βίβλωι] Ίλιάς Όμηρου· μεθ’ ην έστιν Αίθιοπίδος βιβλία πέντε Άρκτίνον Μιλησίου περιέχοντα τάδε-
(1)	’Αμαζών Ώενθεσίλεια παραγίνεται Τρωσί συμ-μαχησουσα, "Αρεως μεν θυγάτηρ, Θράισσα δε το γένος, <άκουσίως 'ϊππολύτην κτείνασα καί υπό ΙΙρι-άμον καθαρθεΐσα. μάχης γενομένης πολλούς κτείνει, εν οΐς καί Μαχάονα. Αρ.> καί κτείνει αυτήν άριστεν-ουσαν Άχιλλευς, οι δε Τρώες αυτήν θάπτουσι. καί Άχιλλευς Θερσίτην αναιρεί λοιδορηθείς προς αυτόν καί ονειδιστείς τον επί τη ι Πενθεσιλείαι λεγόμενον έρωτα, καί εκ τούτου στάσις γίνεται τοΐς Άχαιοΐς περί του Θερσίτου φόνου, μετά δε ταΰτα Άχιλλευς εις Αέσβον πλεΐ, καί θύσας Άπόλλωνι καί Άρτέμιδι καί Αητοί καθαίρεται του φόνον υπ’ Όδυσσέως.
(2)	Μέμνων δε 6<Τιθωνοΰ καί Αρ.> Ήοδο νιος έχων ηφαιστότευκτον πανοπλίαν <μετά πολλής Αίθιόπων
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The Suda (from Hesychius of Miletus, Index of Famous Authors)
Arctinus, son of Teleas the descendant of Nautes, Milesian, epic poet, a pupil of Homer, as Artemon of Clazomenae says in his work On Homer; flourished about the ninth Olympiad (744/741), 410 years after the Trojan War.
ARGUMENT
Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from Apollodorus, The Library
The aforesaid material18 is followed by Homer’s Iliad, after which are the five books of the Aethiopis of Arctinus of Miletus, with the following content:
(1)	The Amazon Penthesilea arrives to fight with the Trojans, a daughter of the War god, of Thracian stock. < She had involuntarily killed Hippolyta, and was purified by Priam. When a battle was fought she killed large numbers, including Machaon.> She dominates the battlefield, but Achilles kills her and the Trojans bury her. And Achilles kills Thersites after being abused by him and insulted over his alleged love for Penthesilea. This results in a dispute among the Achaeans about the killing of Thersites. Achilles then sails to Lesbos, and after sacrificing to Apollo, Artemis, and Leto, he is purified from the killing by Odysseus.
(2)	Memnon, the son of <Tithonus and> the Dawn, wearing armor made by Hephaestus <and accompanied by
18	The contents of the Cypria.
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δυνάμεως Ap.> παραγίνεται rots Τρωσί βοηθήσων καί ®έτις τω ι παιδί τα κατά τον Μέμνονα προλέγε ι. καί συμβολής γινόμενης Άντίλοχος νπο ΑΙέμνονος αναιρείται, επειτα ’Αχιλλενς Μέμνονα κτείνει■ και τοντωι μεν Ήώ? παρά Αιος αίτησαμένη αθανασίαν δίδωσι.
(3)	τρεφόμενος δ’ Αχιλλενς τους Τρώας και εις την πάλιν σννεισπεσών νπο Τίάριδος αναιρείται και ’Απόλλωνος. <προς ταΐς Άκαιαΐς πνλαις τοξεύεται νπο ’Αλεξάνδρου καί ’Απόλλωνος εις το σφυράν. Αρ.> καί περί τον πτώματος γενομενης ίσχνράς μάχης Αίας <Γλανκον αναιρεί, καί τὰ όπλα δίδωσιν επί τας νανς καρίζειν το δε σώμα Αρ.> άνελάμενος επί τάς ναΰς κομίζει, Όδνσσεως άπομαχομενον τοι? Ύρωσιν.
(4)	επειτα ’Αντίλογόν τε θάπτονσι καί τον νεκρόν τον ’Αχιλλεως προτίθενται. καί Θετις άφικομένη συν Μούσαις και ταΐς άδελφαΐς θρηνεί τον παΐδα· καί μετά ταντα εκ τής πυράς ή Θέτι? άναρπασασα τον παΐδα εις την Αενκήν νήσον διακομίζει, οι δε Αχαιοί τον τάφον χώσαντες αγώνα τιθεασι, <εν ώι νικά ι Ενμηλος ΐπποις, Αιομήδης σταδίωι, Αίας δίσκωι, Τενκρος τόξωι. την δε Αχιλλεως πανοπλίαν τιθείσι τώι άρίστωι νικητήριον. Αρ.> καί περί τών 'Αχιλλεως όπλων Όδυσ-σεΐ καί Αἴαντι στάσις εμπίπτει.
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a large force of Ethiopians>, arrives to assist the Trojans. Thetis prophesies to her son about the encounter with Memnon. When battle is joined, Antilochus is killed by Memnon, but then Achilles kills Memnon. And Dawn confers immortality upon him after prevailing on Zeus.
(3)	Achilles puts the Trojans to flight and chases them into the city, but is killed by Paris and Apollo. <At the Scaean Gates he is shot by Alexander and Apollo in the ankle. > A fierce battle develops over his body, in which Ajax <kills Glaucus. He hands over Achilles’ armor to be taken to the ships; as for the body, he> takes it up and carries it towards the ships, with Odysseus fighting the Trojans off.
(4)	Then they bury Antilochus, and lay out the body of Achilles. Thetis comes with the Muses and her sisters, and laments her son.19 And presently Thetis snatches her son from the pyre and conveys him to the White Island.20 When the Achaeans have raised the grave mound, they organize an athletic contest, <in which Eumelus wins in the chariot race, Diomedes in the sprint, Ajax in the discus, Teucer in the archery. They offer Achilles’ armor as the prize for the outstanding hero.> And a quarrel arises between Odysseus and Ajax over the arms of Achilles.
19	Thetis’ sisters are the Nereids. Achilles had probably been lamented also by Briseis (like Patroclus in Iliad 19.282-302); see Propertius 2.9.9-14.
20	In the Black Sea opposite the mouth of the Danube, the modem Ostrov Zmeinyy.
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FRAGMENTA
1	Schol. (Τ) II. 24.804a
Ttve; γράφονσ-Lv
ω; οἴ γ' άμφίεπον τάφον "Έ,κτορος- ήλθε δ’ Άμαζών,
"Αρηος θυγάτηρ μίγαλήτορος άνδροφόνοιο.
2	’Οτρηρ[η]<;> θνγάτηρ ίϋίίδήϊ Πίνθ«σ«λ<€>ια Ρ. Lit. Lond. 6 xxii 43.
2	P.Oxy. 1611 fr. 4 ii 145
[‘Vi? 77όθ«ν eis] ο-ό, γυναι; τίνος έκγον[ος] γ’γ’[ε]αι el ναι;”
και τ[ὰ «]£ή?, καί ώ? έκτίθίτ[αι ’Ap/m]vos όλον αότή[ς τόν] θάνατον.
3	Schol. (Α, Aristonici) ίΖ. 17.719
δτι ίντενθεν τοι? νίωτέροι; 6 βασταζόμενο; Άχιλλβύς ύττ’ Αἴαντος, ΰπΐρασττίζων δί Όδυσσίύξ τταρηκται. ft δί "Ομηρο; έγραφε τον ’Αγιλλέως θάνατον, ούκ αν έποιησε τον νεκρόν νπ Αϊαντο; βασταζόμενου, ώ; οι νεωτεροι.
Cf. schol. Od 11.547.
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FRAGMENTS
1 Scholiast on the last line of the Iliad Some write:
So they busied themselves with Hectors funeral. And an Amazon came,
a daughter of Ares the great-hearted, the slayer of men.21
2	Oxyrhynchus papyrus22
[“Who and whence are] you, lady? Whose child do you claim to be?”
and what follows, and how [Arcti]nus relates her whole death.
3	Scholiast on the Iliad (Aristonicus)
(The critical sign is) because from this passage [Iliad 17.719] post-Homeric writers have derived Achilles being carried by Ajax with Odysseus defending him. But if Homer had been describing the death of Achilles, he would not have had the body carried by Ajax, as the later writers do.
21	A papyrus source gives the variant “and an Amazon came, the daughter of Otrera, the fair Penthesilea.” The lines are not properly part of die Aethiopis, but were devised to make the Iliad lead on to it.
22	The text is a scholarly commentary or the like; the author and context are unknown. The verse quoted was probably spoken to Penthesilea by Priam or Achilles.
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4* Schol. (D) II. 23.660
Φόρβας άνδρειότατος των καθ’ εαυτόν -γινόμενος, υπερήφανος 8ε, πυγμήν ήσκησεν, και τούς μεν παριόντας άναγκάζων άγωνίζεσθαι άνήιρει· υπό δε τής πολλής ύπερηφανίας ήβούλετο καί προς τούς θεούς το τοιοΰτο φρόνημα έχειν. διό ’Απόλλων παραγενόμενος και συστάς αύτωι άπέκτεινεν αυτόν, όθεν έξ εκείνου και τής πυκτικής έφορος ενομίσθη ό θεός, ή ιστορία παρά τοϊς κυκλικούς.
5	Diomedes, Gramm. Lat. i.477.9
Alii a Marte ortum Iambura strenuum ducem tradunt, qui cum crebriter pugnas iniret et telum cum clamore torqueret, από του ίεΐν καί βοάν Iambus appellatur. Idcirco ex breui et longa pedem hunc esse compositum, quod hi qui iaculentur ex breui accessu in extensum passum proferuntur, ut promp-tiore nisu telis ictum confirment. Auctor huius librationis Arctinus Graecus his uersibus perhibetur: {ό ’Ίαμβος]
έξ ολίγου διαβάς προφόρωι ποδί, γνϊά οι οφρα τεινόμενα ρώοιτο καί εύσθενές είδος έχησιν.
1	γνϊά οι οφρα West: ofra oi gya vel gria codd.
6	Schol. Pind. lsth. 4.58b
ό γαρ την Αίθιοπίδα γράφων περί τον ορθρον φησι τον Α'ίαντα εαυτόν άνελεΐν.
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4* Scholiast on the Iliad
Phorbas, the manliest man of his time, but an arrogant one, practised boxing, and he used to force passersby to compete with him and then destroy them. In his great arrogance he was prepared to take this attitude even towards the gods. So Apollo came and squared up to him, and killed him. Hence after that the god was recognized as the patron of boxing. The story is in the Cyclic poets.23
5	Diomedes, The Art of Grammar
Others relate that Iambus was a son of Mars, a vigorous chieftain, who because he constantly went into battle and hurled [Greek hiein] his spear with a shout [Greek boan\ was named “Iambus”; and that the iambic foot is made up of a short and a long because those throwing a javelin take a short step forward and then a long stride, to put their weight into the shot and give it greater force. The authority for this throwing method is said to be the Greek Arctinus in these verses:
With legs slightly apart and one foot forward, so that his limbs should move vigorously at full stretch and have a good appearance of strength.24
6	Scholiast on Pindar
For the author of the Aethiopis says that Ajax killed himself towards dawn.
23	The boxing match in the funeral games for Achilles is a possible context.
24	The verses suggest not a man throwing a spear but one getting set for a foot race, or perhaps for wrestling. The original context may therefore have been the funeral games for Achilles.
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TESTIMONIA
Arist. Poet. 1459a37
οἱ S’ άλλοι περί ενα ποιονσι και περί έ να χρόνον και μίαν πραξιν πολυμερή, οἶον ό τὰ Κόπρια ποιήσας και την Μικρόν Ίλιάδα. τοιγαρουν εκ μεν Ίλιάδος και 'Οδύσσειας μία τράγοι ιδία ποιείται έκατέρας, η δύο μόναι, έκ δέ Κυπρίων πολλαί καί της Μικρός Ίλιάδος πλέον οκτώ, οἶον "Οπλων κρίσις, Φιλοκτήτης, Νίο-πτόλεμος, Eυρύπνλος, Πτωχεία, Αάκαιναι, ’Ιλίου πέρ-σις, καί ’Απόπλους καί Χίνων καί Τ ρωιάδες.
Poculum Homericum MB 31 (cf. 32) (ρ. 97 Sinn) κατά ποιητην Αέσχην έκ της Μικρός Ίλιάδος· εν τω(ι) Ίλίω(ι) οι σύμ(μ)α[χοι] μείξαντες προς τους ’Αχαιούς μάχην.
IG 14.1284 ί 10 = Tabula Iliaca Α (Capitolina) ρ. 29 Sadurska
Ίλιά? ή Μικρά λεγομένη κατά Αέσχην Πυρραΐον.
E ύρύττυλος, "Νεοπτόλεμος, Όδυσσεύς, Διομήδης, Παλ(λ)ὰ5, δούρηος ίππος. Τρωάδες καί Φ ρόγες άνάγουσι τόν ίππον. Πρίαμος, "ί,ίνων, Κασσάνδρα, Ί,καιά πύλη.
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THE LITTLE ILIAD TESTIMONIA
Aristotle, Poetics
But the others25 tell the story of one person or one time or one action made up of many parts, like the author of the Cypria and the Little Iliad. Hence with the Iliad and Odyssey a single tragedy can be made from each, or no more than two, whereas from the Cypria many can be made, and from the Little Iliad more than eight, for example The Award of the Armor, Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, The Beggars Expedition, The Laconian Women, The Sack of Ilion, and The Sailing Away and Sinon and Trojan Women,26
Caption to vase relief (third-second century bc)
After the poet Lesches, from the Little Iliad: the allies at Ilion joining battle with the Achaeans.
Capitoline plaque
The Iliad known as Little, after Lesches of Pyrrha. Eurypylus, Neoptolemus, Odysseus, Diomedes, Pallas, the wooden horse. Trojan women and Phrygians are taking the horse up. Priam, Sinon, Cassandra, the Scaean Gate.
25	The poets other than Homer.
26	Some regard the list of titles as interpolated. Most of them, perhaps all, are taken from actual tragedies. Sophocles’ Laconian Women dealt with the theft of the Palladion.
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Cf. Tabulam Iliacam Τί (Thierry) p. 52 Sadurska Ίλιάς Μ«κρα κα[τά λέσχην Πυρραίον.
Clem. Strom. 1.131.6, ν. supra ad Aethiopidem.
Euseb. Chron.
ΟΙ. 30.3: Alcmeon clarus habetur et Lesches Lesbius qui Paruam fecit Iliadem.
Hesychius Milesius, Vita Homeri 6
άναφέρεται 8έ εις αυτόν και άλλα τινα ποιήματα· Άμαζονία, Ίλιάς Μικρά, κτλ.
ARGUMENTUM
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 5.6-16 έξης 8’ έστίν Ίλιά8ος Μικράς βιβλία τέσσαρα Αέσχεω Μυτιληναίου περιέχοντα τά8ε·
(1)	ή των οπλών κρίσις γίνεται και Ό8νσσενς κατὰ βονλησιν ’Αθήνας λαμβάνει. Αίας δ’ έμμονης γενόμενος την τε λείαν των ’Αχαιών λυμαίνεται και εαυτόν αναιρεί. <’Αγαμέμνων δὲ κωλύει το σώμα αυτού καή-ναι· καί μόνος οντος των εν Ίλίωι άποθανόντων εν σορωι κειται. ό 8έ τάφος έστίν εν 'Ροιτείωι. Αρ.>
(2)	μετά ταντα Ό8υσσευς λοχήσας "Ελενον λαμβάνει, καί χρήσαντος περί της άλώσεως τούτον Διομή8ης <Ό8νσσενς μετά Αιομή8ονς Αρ. > έκ Αήμνον Φιλοκτήτην ανάγει, ίαθείς 8έ οντος υπό Μαχάονος καί
LITTLE ILIAD
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies: see above on the Aethicrpis.
Eusebius, Chronicle
ΟΙ. 30.3 (658/657): Aleman is famous, and Lesches of Lesbos who composed the Little Iliad.
Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Homer
Certain other poems are also attributed to him: the
Amazonia, the Little Iliad, etc.
ARGUMENT
Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from ApoIIodorus, The Library
Next are the four books of the Little Iliad by Lesches of Mytilene, with the following content:
(1)	The awarding of the armor takes place, and Odysseus gets it in accord with Athena’s wishes. Ajax goes insane, savages the Achaeans’ plundered livestock, and kills himself. < Agamemnon prevents his body being cremated; he is the only one of those who died at Ilion to lie in a coffin. His tomb is at Rhoiteion.>
(2)	After this Odysseus ambushes Helenus and captures him. Following a prophecy he makes about the taking of the city, <Odysseus with> Diomedes brings Philoctetes back from Lemnos.27 He is healed by
27	The prophecy was that the city could only be taken with Heracles’ bow, which was in Philoctetes’ possession.
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μονομαχήσας Άλεξάνδρωι «reiver καί τον νεκρόν ύπό Μενελάιου καταικισθεντα άνελόμενοι θάπτουσιν οι Τρώες, μετά δε ταντα Αηίφοβος 'Έ,λενην γαμεΐ.
(3)	καί Νίοπτόλεμον Όδυσσενς εκ Ικάρου άγαγών τὰ όπλα δίδωσι τὰ τον πατρός- και Άχιλλενς αύτώι φαντάζεται. Έυρύπυλος δε ό Τηλεφου επίκουρος τοΐς Τρωσί παραγίνεται <πολλήν Μυσών δύναμιν άγων Αρ.>, και άριοτεύοντα αυτόν άποκτείνει Νεοπτόλεμος, και οι Τρώες πολιορκοννται.
(4)	και Έπειος κατ Άθηνάς προαίρεσιν <άπό της ’Ίδης ξύλα τεμών Αρ.> τον δούρειον ίππον κατασκευάζει. Οδυσσίΰς τε άικισάμενος εαυτόν <καϊ πενιχρόν στολήν ένδνς Αρ.> κατάσκοπος εις Υλιον παραγίνεται- καί άναγνωρισθεϊς νφ’ Έλε'νης περί της άλώσεως τής πόλεως συντίθεται, κτείνας τε τινας τών Τρώων επί τάς νανς άφικνεΐται. καί μετά ταΰτα συν Διομήδει τό Παλλάδιον έκκομίζει έκ της ’Ιλίου.
(5)	επειτα εις τον δούρειον ίππον τους άρίστονς εμβιβάσαντες, τάς τε σκηνάς καταφλεξαντες οι λοιποί τών Ελλήνων <καί καταλιπόντες Χίνωνα, δο εμελλεν αύτοΐς πυρσόν άνάπτειν, της ννκτός Αρ.> εις Τενεδον ανάγονται, οι δε Τρώες τών κακών νπο-λαβόντες άπηλλάχθαι τον τε δούρειον 'ίππον εις την 28 29
28	According to Apollodorus’ narrative Machaon had been killed by Penthesilea, and it was Podalirius who healed Philoctetes.
29	Compare the scholiast on Odyssey 8.517, “and it is this pas-
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Machaon,28 and fights alone against Alexander and kills him. His body is mutilated by Menelaus, but then the Trojans recover it and give it burial. After this Deiphobus marries Helen.20
(3)	And Odysseus30 fetches Neoptolemus from Scyros and gives him his fathers armor; and Achilles appears to him. Eurypylus the son of Telephus arrives to help the Trojans, <bringing a large force of Mysians,> and dominates the battlefield, but Neoptolemus kills him. The Trojans are penned in the city.
(4)	Epeios, following an initiative of Athena’s, <fells timber from Ida> and constructs the wooden horse. Odysseus disfigures himself <and puts on pauper’s clothes > and enters Ilion to reconnoitre. He is recognized by Helen, and comes to an agreement with her about the taking of the city. After killing some Trojans, he gets back to the ships. After this he brings the Palladion31 out of Ilios with Diomedes.
(5)	Then they put the leading heroes into the wooden horse. The rest of the Greeks bum their huts and <leaving Sinon behind, who was to light a torch signal for them, in the night> they withdraw to Tenedos. The Trojans, believing themselves rid of their troubles, take the wooden horse
sage that led the later writers to say that Helen also married Deiphobus.”
30	Accompanied by Phoenix, according to Apollodorus.
31	The statue of Pallas Athena, on which Troy’s safety depended. According to Apollodorus and the first-century papyrus Rylands 22, it was Helenus again who revealed this secret. The papyrus narrative puts the theft of the Palladion before the fetching of Neoptolemus from Scyros.
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7ΓόΧιν εΐσδέχονται διελόντες μέρος τι τον τάχους, και ευωχούνται ω? νενικηκότες τους "Έλληνας.
3-4 cf. Ρ. Rylands 22 (saec. i).
FRAGMENTA
1	Ps.-Herod. Vita Homeri 16
διατριβών δι παρά τω ι Θεστορίδηι ποιεί Ίλιάδα την ελάσσω, ής ή αρχή-
νΙλιον άείδω και Ααρδανίην εϋπωλον,
ης περί πολλά πόθον Δαναοί θεράποντες 'Άρηος
Versus ex parte exhibent testae duae in regione Pontica repertae, saec. ν a.C.; Jurij G. Vinogradov, Pontische Studien (Mainz, 1997), 385, 419.
2	Schol. Ar. Eq. 1056a
διεφέροντο περί των αριστείων ο τε Αίας καί ό Όδυσ-σενς, ω? φησιν 6 την Μικρόν Ίλιάδα πεποιηκώς- τον Νέστορα δέ συμβουλενσαι τοΐς "Ελλησι πέμφαι τινας εξ αυτών υπό τὰ τείχη των Τρώων ώτακουστησοντας περί της ανδρείας των προειρημένων ηρώων, τους δί πεμφθέν-τας άκοΰσαι παρθένων διαφερομένων προς άλληλας, ών την μεν λέγειν ώς 6 Αίας πολύ κρείττων έστί του Όδυσ-σέως, διερχομένην ούτως-
Αίας μεν γὰρ αειρε καί εκφερε δηϊοτητος ηρω Πηλίίδην, ούδ’ ήθελε Βίος Όδυσσευς.
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into the city by breaching a portion of the wall, and start celebrating their supposed victory over the Greeks.
FRAGMENTS
1	Pseudo-Herodotus, Life of Homer
While staying with Thestorides he composed the Lesser Iliad,
which begins
Of Ilios I sing, and Dardania land of fine colts, over which the Danaans suffered much, servants of the War god.
2	Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights There was a dispute over the prize for valor32 between Ajax and Odysseus, as die author of the Little Iliad says, and Nestor advised the Greeks to send some men to below the Trojans’ wall to eavesdrop concerning the bravery of the heroes in question. They heard some girls arguing, one of whom said that Ajax was much better than Odysseus, explaining:
Ajax, after all, lifted up the warrior son of Peleus and carried him out of the fighting, but noble Odysseus would not.
32	The armor of Achilles.
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τήν δὲ (τέραν άντειπόϊν ’Αθήνας προνοίαι·
πώς όπεφωνήσω; πώς ον κατά κόσμον (είπες;
(Ar. Eq. 1056-1057)
καί κ€ γυνή φόροι, άχθος, όπεί κ(ν άνήρ άναθ(ίη, 5 αλλ ονκ αν μαχεσαιτο.
4	cit. Plut. De Alex. fart. 337e	5 χόσαιτο yap, ει μαχόσαιτο
add. Aristophanes: χόσαιτο κτλ. Lesches? (von Blumenthal).
3	Porph. (Paralip. fr. 4 Schrader) ap. Eust. 285.34
ό την Μικράν Ίλιάδα. γράφας ιστορώ. μηόό κανθηναι συνήθως τον Αΐαντα, τεθηναι δε ούτως iv σορώι διὰ την οργήν του βασιλόως.
Cf. Apollod. epit. 5.7 (supra in Argumento).
4	Schol. (Τ) ll. 19.326, “ος Ίκύρωι μοι. ένιτρόφεται'
ό δὲ την Μι κράν Ίλιάδα άυαζενγνύντα αυτόν από Τη-λόφου προσορμισθηναι εκεί-
ΐίηλείΒην δ’ Άχιληα φιρί Σκΰρόνδε θύελλα-ενθ' δ γ’ 4ς άργαλόον λιμόν’ ΐκ(το ννκτός (κείνης.
Cf. schol. (b) et Eust. ad loc.
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But the other retorted, by providence of Athena,
What did you say? How can you be so wrong? Even a woman could carry a load, if a man put it onto her, but she couldn’t fight.33
3	Porphyry, commentary on Homer
The writer of the Little Iliad records that Ajax was not cremated in the usual way either, but placed in a coffin as he was, because of the king’s anger.34
4	Scholiast on the Iliad, “the son I have growing up in Scyros”
The author of the Little Iliad says that he landed there on leaving Telephus:
As for Achilles the son of Peleus, the storm carried him to Scyros; there he made the harbor with difficulty that night.
33	The last sentence is supplied from the text of Aristophanes, who adds, "for if she'd fight, she’d shite.” This is unlikely to be a genuine part of the quotation, though it might be a humorous adaptation of an original “for if she'd fight, she’d retreat/' with chesaito substituted for chasaito.
34	Agamemnon was angry because Ajax had intended to kill the Achaean leaders. Because Athena made him insane, he had attacked the animals instead.
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5	Schol. (T) ll. 16.142, “αλλά μιν οἶος έπίστατο ιτηλαι Άχιλλεύς"
οι δέ πλάττονται λέγοντες ω? Πηλίύς μιν παρά. Χείρωνος έμαθε την χρήσιν αυτής, 'Αχιλλεύς δὲ παρά ΤΙηλέως, ο δέ ουδένα εδίδαξεν. και 6 της Μικράς Ίλιάδος ποιητής·
άμφι δέ πόρκης
χρύσεος αστράπτει, και επ’ αύτώι δίκροος αιχμή. 2 άστραπτε ν?
Schol. Pind. Nem. 6.85b, “έγχεος ζακότοιο”
δίκρονν yap, ώστε δυο άκμάς έχειν . . . καί Αισχύλος (fr. 152) . . . καί Σοφοκλής (fr. 152) . . . μετάγουσι δε την ιστορίαν από τής Αέσχον Μικράς Ίλιάδος λέγοντας ούτως· άμφι δέ - δίκροος tSi-rj.
6	Schol. Eur. Tro. 822
τον Γαννμήδην . . . Ααομέδοντος νυν εΐπεν άκολονθήσας τω ι την Μικρόν Ίλιάδα πεποιηκότι, ον οι μεν ®εστορίδην Φωκ<αι>έα φασίν, οι δέ Κιναίθωνα Αακεδαιμόνιον, ώς Ελλάνικο? (fr. 202c Fowler), οι δὲ Διόδωρον Έρνθραίον. φησι δε ούτως-
άμπελον, ήν Κρονίδης επορεν ον παιδός άποινα χρυσείην, φύλλοισιν άγανοΐσιν κομόωσαν βότρνσί θ’, ους ’Ήφαιστος έπασκήσας Δι ι πατρί δώχ, δ δε Ααομέδοντι πόρεν Γανυμήδεος άντί.
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5	Scholiast on the Iliad, “only Achilles knew how to wield it”35
Some tell the fictitious tale that Peleus learned the use of it from Chiron, and Achilles from Peleus, and that he taught nobody else. The poet of the Little Iliad says:
About it a collar of gold flashes, and on it a forked blade.36
Scholiast on Pindar, “his malignant spear”
It was forked, so as to have two points . .. Witness Aeschylus ... and Sophocles ... They are borrowing the story from the Little Iliad of Lesches, who says “About it—a forked blade.”
6	Scholiast on Euripides, Trojan Women Here he makes Ganymede the son of Laomedon, following the author of the Little Iliad, who some say was Thestorides of Phocaea, others Cinaethon of Lacedaemon, as Hellanicus has it, and others Diodorus of Erythrae. He says:
The vine that Zeus gave in compensation for his son; it was of gold, luxuriant with splendid foliage and grape clusters, which Hephaestus fashioned and gave to father Zeus, and he gave it to Laomedon in lieu of Ganymede.37
35	The subject is Achilles’ great ash-wood spear.
36	If the present tense is correct, the fragment must come from a speech. Compare Quintus of Smyrna, 7.195 ff.
37	Zeus had abducted Ganymede for his own purposes; see Hymn to Aphrodite 202-217. The golden vine was inherited by Priam, who sent it to Eurypylus’ mother to overcome her objections to her son's going to fight at Troy.
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Cf. schol. Eur. Or. 1391; Od. 11.520-522 cum schol. (Acusil. fr. 40c Fowler).
7	Paus. 3.26.9
Μαχάονα δέ υπό Κύρνττνλου τον Τηλέφον τελεύτησαν φησιν ό τὰ έπη ποιησας την Μικράν Ίλιάδα.
8	Schol. Lyc. 780
6	δε την Μι κράν Ίλιάδα γ ράφας φησι τρωθηναι τον Όδυσσέα υπό θόαντος ore εις Τροίαν άνηρχοντο.
9	Schol. Od. 4.248, “δέκτην”
6 κυκλικός το ΔΕΚΤΗΙ όνοματικως ακούει· παρ’ ου φησι τον Όδυσσέα τα ράκη λαβόντα μετημφιάσθαι . . . Άρίσταρχος δι δέκτη ι μιν έπα'ιτη ι.
10	Schol. Od. 4.258, “κατὰ δέ φρονιν ηγαγε πολλην” οι δε νεώτεροι φρον ιν την λείαν άπεδέζαντο.
11	Hesych, δ 1881
Αιομηδειος ανάγκη- παροιμία. Κλέαρχος μέν φησι (fr. 68 Wehrli) ... ό δε την Μι κράν Ίλιάδα φησιν επί της τον Παλλαδίου κλοττης γενέσθαι.
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7	Pausanias, Description of Greece
Machaon died at the hands of Eurypylus son of Telephus, according to the poet of the Little Iliad.
8	Scholiast on Lycophron
The writer of the Little Iliad says that Odysseus was wounded by Thoas when they went up to Troy.38
9	Scholiast on the Odyssey
The Cyclic poet takes dektes as the name of a man, from whom he says Odysseus borrowed the rags and put them on ... whereas Aristarchus takes the word to mean “a beggar.”
10	Scholiast on the Odyssey, “and brought back much phronis”
The post-Homeric writers take phronis to mean “booty.”39
11	Hesychius, Lexicon
"Diomedian compulsion’’: a proverbial expression. Clearchus explains ... The author of the Little Iliad connects it with the theft of the Palladion.
38	That is, he allowed himself to be wounded for the sake of his disguise. On this escapade see Odyssey 4.242-264.
39	The context is the same expedition of the disguised Odysseus into Troy. The inference is that in die Cyclic poem he returned to the Greek camp with some booty.
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Paus. Att. δ 14
Διομήδειος ανάγκη· παροιμία ... οι δέ, οτ ι Διομήδης και Ό δνσσεύς το Παλλάκιον κλάψαν τις ννκτδς έκ Τροία? έπανήιεσαν, επόμενος δε 6 ’Οδνσσεύς τον Διομήδην έβουλήθη άποκτείναν iv τήι σελήνηι δι ίδών την σκιάν τον ξίφους δ Διομήδης, έπιστραφεϊς και βίασάμενος τον Όδυσσέα έδησε καί προάγειν εποίησε παίων αντού τινι ξίφει το μετάφρενον, τάττεται δε επί των κατ ανάγκην τι πραττοντων.
Cf. Conon. FGrHist 26 F 1.34.
12	Apollod. epit. 5.14
εις τούτον ‘Οδνσσεύς είσελθειν πείθει πεντήκοντα τούς άρίστονς, ώς δε ό την Μικράν γράψας Ίλιόδα φησι, ιγ'. ιγ' Severyns: τρισχιλίους (sc. >γ) libri.
13	Schol. Od. 4.285
ό ’Άντικλος εκ τού κύκλου.
14	Schol. Eur. Hec. 910
Καλλισθένης εν β' των Ελληνικών (FGrHist 124 F 10a) 40
40	Conon tells a version of the story in which Diomedes is helped over the Trojan city wall by Odysseus but then leaves him outside and gets the Palladion by himself. On the way back, afraid that Odysseus will deprive him of it and of the credit for obtaining
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Pausanias, Collected Attic Words
“Diomedian compulsion”: a proverbial expression . . . Others say that Diomedes and Odysseus were on their way back from Troy at night after stealing the Palladion, and Odysseus, who was behind Diomedes, intended to kill him; but in the moonlight Diomedes saw the shadow of his sword, turned round, overpowered Odysseus, tied him up, and forced him to go ahead by beating his back with his sword. The expression is applied to people who do something under compulsion.40
12	Apollodorus, The Library
Odysseus persuaded the fifty best men to get inside the horse, or as the writer of the Little Iliad says, thirteen.41
13	Scholiast on the Odyssey Anticlus comes from the Cycle.42
14	Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba
Callisthenes in Book 2 of his Greek History writes: "Troy was
it, he pretends that the image he has brought out is not the true Palladion. Odysseus, however, sees it twitch in indignation and realizes that it is the true one. He then makes his abortive attempt to kill Diomedes. He refrains when Diomedes draws his own sword, but it is then Odysseus who drives Diomedes along with blows on the back, not vice versa.	41 “Thirteen” is a paleo-
graphically plausible emendation of the incredible “three thousand” given by the manuscripts.	42 In die Odyssey pas-
sage, which Aristarchus suspected was not genuine, Anticlus is one of die men in the horse. Odysseus had to restrain him from responding when Helen went round the horse calling the heroes’ names and mimicking their wives’ voices (4.271-289).
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όντως γράψει- “έάλω μεν ή Τροία Θαργηλιώνος μηνάς, ως μιν τινες των ιστορικών, ιβ' ισταμενον, ώς δέ ό την Μικράν Ίλιάδα, η' φθίνοντας· διορίζει yap αντος την άλωσιν, φάσκων σνμβήναι τότε την κατάληφιν, ήνίκα
νυξ μεν εην μέσση, λαμπρα δ’ επετελλε σελήνη.
μεσονύκτιος δε μόνον τηι όγδόηι φθίνοντος ανατέλλει, εν άλληι δε ου.’’
Cf. Clem. Strom.. 1.104.1, ubi ννξ μεν εην μεσάτα, λαμπρά δ’ έπέτελλε σελάνα; Tzetz. in Lyc. 344 ό Χίνων, ώς ήν αντώι συντεθειμενον, φρυκτόν ύποδείξας τοΐς "Έιλλησιν, ώς ό Λέσχης φησίν, ήνίκα “νυξ - σελήνη." Cf. eund. Posthom. 719-721; 773.
15-27 Paus. 10.25.5-27.2
(15) πλησίον δε τον Έλενον Μεγης εστ'ν τέτρωται δε τον βραχίονα ό Μεγης, καθά δη και Λεσχεως ό Αΐσχνλίνον Πνρραίος εν Ίλιον περσίδι εποίησε- τρωθήναι δε νπο την μάχην τούτον ήν εν τηι ννκτί έμαχεσαντο οι Τρώες, νπο Άδμητον φησι τον Ανγείον. (16) γέγραπται δε και Ανκο-μήδης παρά τον Μεγητα ό Κρέοντος, εχων τραύμα επί τώι καρπών Λεσχεως οντω φησίν αυτόν νπο Άγήνορος τρωθήναι. δήλα ονν ώς άλλως γε ονκ αν ό Πολύγνωτος εγραφεν οντω τά έλκη σφίσιν, ει μη επελεξατο την ποίησιν τον Αεσχεω . . . (17) Λεσχεως δε ές την Αἴθρα ν 43
43	This calculation goes back to Damastes of Sigeum (fr. 7 Fowler) and Ephorus (FGrHist 70 F 226).
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taken in the month of Thargelion, on the 12th, as some historians say, but according to the author of the Little Iliad on the 23rd. For he defines the date by saying that the capture occurred when
It was the middle of the night, and the bright moon was rising.
It rises at midnight on the 23rd of the month, and on no other day.”43
Cf. Tzetzes, commentary on Lycophron: Sinon, as arranged, showed the Greeks a torch signal, as Lesches says, when “it was the middle of the night, and the bright moon was rising.”
15-27 Pausanias, Geography of Greece44
(15)	Near Helenus there is Meges. He has a wound in the arm, just as Lescheos the son of Aeschylinus from Pyrrha says in his Sack of Ilion; he says he got the wound from Admetus the son of Augeas in the battle that the Trojans fought in the night.
(16)	Beside Meges there is also painted Lycomedes the son of Creon, with a wound in his wrist: Lescheos says he was so wounded by Agenor. So clearly Polygnotus would not otherwise have depicted their wounds in this way, if he had not read Lescheos’ poem . . . (17) Lescheos wrote of Aethra45 that
44	In this passage Pausanias describes the great murals painted by Polygnotus in the Cnidian Lesche at Delphi, and comments on their relationship to the epic sources. Besides Homer and Lesches (whom he calls Lescheos), he refers to Stesichorus’ Sack of Ilion, and this explains his slip in naming Lesches’ poem as the Sack of Ilion instead of the Little Iliad.
45	The mother of Theseus; she had been at Troy as a servant of Helen (Iliad 3.144). See the Sack cf Ilion, fr. 6.
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έποίηιτεν, ήνίκα ήλίσκετο "Ιλιον, ΰπεξελΟονσαν ές το στρατόπεδον αυτήν άφικέσθαι το 'Ελλήνων και ΰπό των παίδων γνωρισθήναι των Θησέως, καί ώς παρ’ Άγα-μέμνονος αίτήσαι Δημοφών αυτήν δ δι έκείνωι μιν έθέλειν χαρίζεσθαι, ποιήσειν δι ου πρότερον έφη πριν 'Ελένην πεΐσαι- άποστείλαντι δε αΰτέαι κηρυκα έδωκιυ 'Ελένη την χάριν . . . (18) γέγραπται μέν 'Ανδρομάχη, και δ παίς οι προσέστηκεν έλόμενος του μαστού, τούτωι Αέσχεως ριφέντι άπδ του πύργου συμβηναι λέγει την τελευτήν, ου μήν ΰπδ δόγματός γε των 'Ελλήνων, άλλ’ ίδίαι 'Νεοπτόλεμον αύτόχειρα έθελήσαι γενέσθαι (cf. fr. 29) . . . (19) Αέσχεως δέ καί έπη τα Κύπρια (fr. 28) διδόασιν Βυρυδίκην γυναίκα Αίνείαι. (20) γεγραμμέναι δέ επί κρήνης υπέρ ταύτας Δηϊνόμη τε καί Μητιόχη καί Π«Ι<π'ς έστι καί Κ λεοδίκη, τούτων έν Ίλιάδι καλουμένηι Μικράι μόνης έστι τό όνομα τής Δηϊνόμης . . . (21) Άστύνοον δέ, ου δη έποιήσατο καί Αέσχεως μνήμην, πεπτωκότα ές γόνυ ό Νεοπτόλεμος ξίφει παίει . . . (22) Αέσχεως δέ τετρωμένον τον Έλικάονα έν τη ι νυκτο-μαχίαι γνωρισθήναί τε ΰπό Όδυσσέως καί έξαχθήναι ζέοντα εκ της μάχης φησίν . . . (23) νεκροί δέ ό μέν γυμνός Ι Ιήλις όνομα έπϊ τον νωτόν έστιν έρριμμένος, νπο δέ τον Ηήλιν Ήιονεύς τε κεΐται καί "Αδμητος, ένδεδυκότες έτι τους θώρακας, καί αυτών Αέσχεως Ήιονέα υπό Νεοπτολέμου, τον δέ ΰπό Φιλοκτήτου φησίν άποθανεΐν τον "Αδμητον . . . (24) άφίκετο μέν δη έπί τον Κασσάνδρας ό Κόροιβος γάμον- άπέθανε δέ, ώς μέν ό πλείων λόγος, ΰπό Νεοτττολέμου, Αέσχεως δέ ΰπό Διομήδους έποίησεν. (25) είσί δέ καί έπάνω του Κοροιβου Πρίαμος καί Άξιων τε
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when Ilion was being taken, she got out and made her way to the Greek camp and was recognized by the sons of Theseus; and that Demophon asked Agamemnon if he could have her. He said he was willing to grant him this, but only if he had Helen’s agreement. He sent a herald, and Helen granted the favor .. . (18) Andromache is depicted, with her son standing beside her; he has taken hold of her breast. Lescheos says that his end came about when he was thrown from the fortifications, not by a decision of the Greeks but from a private desire of Neoptolemus to be his slayer . . . (19) Lescheos and the epic Cypria give Aeneas Eurydice as wife. (20) Above these women, at a fountain, are depicted Dei'nome, Metioche, Peisis, and Cleodice. Of these, only Deinome’s name appears in the so-called Little Iliad... (21) Astynous, whom Lescheos too mentions, has sunk to his knees and Neoptolemus is striking him with his sword... (22) Lescheos says that Helicaon46 was wounded in the night fighting, recognized by Odysseus, and brought out of the battle alive ... (23) Of the dead, there is one naked, Pelis by name, flung on his back, and below Pelis lie E'ioneus and Admetus, still wearing their cuirasses. Of these Lescheos says that E'ioneus was killed by Neoptolemus, and Admetus by Philoctetes . . . (24) Coroebus had come in order to marry Cassandra; he was killed by Neoptolemus in the majority version, but Lescheos makes it by Diomedes. (25) Above Coroebus are Priam, Axion, and Agenor. As
46 One of the sons of Antenor, who had saved Odysseus and Menelaus from death; see the Argument to the Cypria.
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αντάρ Αχιλληος μεγάθυμου φαίδιμος υιός Εκτορέην άλογου κάταγεν κοίλας επί νηας,
7ταΐδα δ“ ελών εκ κόλπου έϋπλοκάμοιο τιθήνη·? ρίφε ποδός τεταγών από πύργου, τον δε πεσόντα 5 ελλαβε πορφύρεος θάνατος καί μοίρα κραταιή
(30) εκ δ’ ελετ Ανδρομάχην, ηύζωνον παράκοιτιν Ἑκτορος, ήν τε οι αύτώι άριστηες Παναχαιών δώκαν εχειν έπίηρον άμειβόμενοι γέρας άνδρί· αυτόν τ Αγχίσαο κλυτόν γόνον ίπποδάμοιο 5 Αινείαν εν νηυσιν εβήσατο ποντοπόροισιν
εκ πάντων Δαναών άγέμεν γέρας έξοχο ν άλλων.
Fr. 30 Simiae Gorgoni trib. schol. Eur. Andr. 14.
Schol. (A) II. 24.735a (Aristonici)
ότι εντεύθεν κινηθέντες οι μεθ' "Ομηρον ποιηταϊ ριπτόμε-νον κατά τον τείχους υπό των Ελλήνων είσάγονσι τον Αστνανακτα.
31 Ath. 73e
σικυός ... καί Αέσχης-
ώς δ’ οτ α έξηται σικυός δροσερώι ένϊ χώρωι. Αέσχης Kaibel: λενχης, λάχης codd.
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But great-hearted Achilles’ glorious son led Hectors wife back to the hollow ships; her child he took from the bosom of his lovely-haired nurse and, holding him by the foot, flung him from the battlement, and crimson death and stem fate took him at his fall. . . .
(30) He took from the spoils Andromache, Hector’s fair-girt consort, whom the chiefs of all the Achaeans gave him as a welcome reward and mark of honor. And Aeneas himself, the famous son of Anchises the horse-tamer, he embarked on his seagoing ships, to take as a special prize for himself out of all the Danaans.49
Scholiast on the Iliad (Aristonicus)
(The critical sign is) because from this passage (Iliad 24.735) the post-Homeric poets have introduced Astyanax being thrown down from the wall by the Greeks.
31 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner The cucumber . . . And Lesches mentions it:
And as when a cucumber grows big in a well-watered spot.
49 Tzetzes quotes two passages that were not consecutive in the epic. The first is about Neoptolemus' actions during the sack of the city; the second refers to the subsequent distribution of booty in the Achaean camp.
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32* Aeschin. 1.128
ενρήσετε και την πάλιν ημών και τους προγόνους Φήμης ώς θεόν μεγίστης βωμόν ιδρυμένους, καί τον 'Ομηρον πολλάκις έν τηι Ίλιάδι λέγοντα προ τον τι των μελλόντων γενέσθαι-
φήμη δ’ €15 στρατόν ήλθε.
ΙΛΙΟΤ ΠΕΡ2Ι2 TESTIMONIA
IG 14.1286 = Tabula Iliaca Β ρ. 49 Sadurska
[Ίλιάδα καί Ό]δύσσειαν ραφωιδιών μή· Ίλιον περ-
σ[ιδα
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.68.2
παλαιότατος δὲ ων ημείς ϊσμεν <6> ποιητής Άρκτΐνος. De Arctino ν. etiam ad Aethiopidem.
ARGUMENTUM
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 5.16-25
έπεται δε τούτοις Ίλιον πέρσιδος βιβλία δύο Αρκτί-νον Μιλησίον περιέγοντα τάδε·
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32* Aeschines, Against Timarchus
You will find that our city and our forefathers have established an altar to Rumor, as a most mighty goddess, and that Homer often says in the Iliad, before something happens,
Rumor came to the war host.50
THE SACK OF ILION TESTIMONIA
Augustan-Tiberian relief plaque
[The Iliad and] Odyssey, in 48 rhapsodies; the Sack of Ilion [
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities
And, most ancient of all the sources we know of, the poet
Arctinus.
On Arctinus see also the testimonia to the Aethiopis. ARGUMENT
Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from Apollodorus, The Library
This is succeeded by the two books of the Sack of Ilion by Arctinus of Miletus, with the following content:
50 This half-line does not occur in the Iliad or Odyssey. Aeschines was perhaps thinking of the Little Iliad.
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(1)	t<i)9t τὰ περί τον Ιππον oi Τ ρίνες υπόπτων έχοντες περιστάντες βονλεύονται ο τι χρη ποιεΐν. καί <Κασσάνδρας λεγούσης ένοπλον iv αντώι δύναμιν Εἶναι, καί προσέτι Ααοκόωντος τον μάντεως, Αρ.> τ οι ς μεν δοκεΐ κατακρημνίσαι αυτόν, τοι? δὲ καταφλέγω, οι δέ Ιερόν αυτόν έφασαν δεΐν τη ι ’Α θηνάι άνατεθηναι-και τέλος νικάι ή τούτων γνώμη, τραπέντες δε εις ευφροσύνην ευωχούνται ώς άπηλλαγμένοι του πολέμου. έν αύτώι δε τ<ούτωι> (‘Απόλλων αύτοΐς σημείο ν έπιπέμπει- Αρ.> δύο δράκοντες έπιφανέντες <διανη-ξάμενοι δι α της θαλάσσης έκ των πλησίον νήσων Αρ.> τόν re Ααοκόωντα καί τον έτερον των παίδων διαφθείρονσιν. επί δέ τώι τέρατι δυσφορησαντες οι περί τον Αινείαν νπεξηλθον εις την 'Ίδην.
(2)	και Χίνων τους πυρσούς άνίσχει τοΐς ‘Αχαιοΐς, πρότερον είσεληλνθώς προσποιητός- οι δε έκ Τενέδου προσπλεύσαντες, καί οι εκ τον δονρείον ίππον, έπι-πίπτονσι τοΐς πολεμίοις. <ώς δε ένόμισαν κοιμάσθαι τους πολεμίους, άνοίξαντες συν τοΐς οπλοις εξήιεσαν καί πρέντος μεν Έχίων Πορθέω? άφαλλόμενος άπέθα-νεν- οι δέ λοιποί σειράι εξάφαντες εαυτούς επί τα τείχη παρεγένοντο, καί τάς πύλας άνοίξαντες νπ-εδέξαντο τούς από Τενέδου καταπλεύσαντας. Αρ.> και πολλούς άνελόντες την πάλιν κατά κράτος λαμβάνον-σι. και Νεοπτόλεμος μεν άποκτείνει Πρίαμον επί τον τον Δι ος τον έρκείου βωμόν καταφνγόντα- Μενέλαος δί άνευρων Ελένην επί τάς νανς κατάγει, Αηιφοβον φονεύσ ας.
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(1)	The Trojans are suspicious in the matter of the horse, and stand round it debating what to do·. <with Cassandra saying that it contained an armed force, and the seer Laocoon likewise, > some want to push it over a cliff, and some to set fire to it, but others say it is a sacred object to be dedicated to Athena, and in the end their opinion prevails. They tum to festivity and celebrate their deliverance from the war. But in the middle of this <Apollo sends them a sign:> two serpents appear, < swimming across the sea from the nearby islands, > and they kill Laocoon and one of his two sons. Feeling misgivings at the portent, Aeneas and his party slip away to Ida.
(2)	Sinon holds up his firebrands for the Achaeans, having first entered the city under a pretence. They sail in from Tenedos, and with the men from the wooden horse they fall upon the enemy. <When they reckoned the enemy were asleep, they opened the horse and came out with their weapons. First Echion, the son of Portheus, jumped out, and was killed; the rest let themselves down with a rope, and reached the walls and opened the gates to let in those who had sailed back from Tenedos. > They put large numbers to death and seize the city. And Neoptolemus kills Priam, who has fled to the altar of Zeus of the Courtyard; Menelaus finds Helen and takes her to the ships after slaying Deiphobus.51
51	Compare Odyssey 8.517 f.
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(3)	Κασσάνδραν δὲ Aids ό ’Ιλέως προς βίαν άπο-σπών συνεφέλκεται το τής ’Αθήνας ξόανου- έφ’ ωι παροξυνθέντες οι 'Έλληνες καταλεΰσαι βουλενονται τον Αΐαντα· ο Si έπί τον τής ’Αθήνας βωμόν κατα-φενγει, καί 8ιασώιζεται εκ τον επικειμένου κίνδυνον επεϊ Si άποπλέονσιν oi "Έλληνες, φθοράν αντώι7 ή Άθηνα κατά το πέλαγος μηχανάται.
(4)	καί Όάνσετέως Άστνάνακτα άνελόντος, Νεοπτόλεμο? Αν8ρομάχην γέρας λαμβάνει, και τὰ λοιπά λάφυρα διανέμονται. Αημοφών Si καί ’Ακάμας Αἴ-θραν ενρόντες άγονσι μεθ' εαυτών, έπειτα εμπρήσαν-τες την πάλιν Πολυξένην σφαγιάζουσιν επί τον του Άχιλλέως τάφον.
FRAGMENTA
1	Schol. Monac. in Verg. Aen. 2.15, “instar montis equum”
Arctinus dicit fuisse in longitudine pedes C et in latitudine pedes L; cuius caudam et genua mobilia fuisse tradidit.
Servius auctus in Verg. Aen. 2.150, “immanis equi”
Hunc tamen equum quidam longuin centum uiginti < pedes >, latum triginta fuisse tradunt, cuius cauda genua oculi mou-erentur.
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(3)	Ajax the son of Ileus, in dragging Cassandra away by force, pulls Athena’s wooden statue along with her. The Greeks are angry at this, and deliberate about stoning Ajax. But he takes refuge at Athena’s altar, and so saves himself from the immediate danger. However, when the Greeks sail home, Athena contrives his destruction at sea.
(4)	Odysseus kills Astyanax, Neoptolemus receives Andromache as his prize, and they divide up the rest of the booty. Demophon and Acamas find Aethra and take her with them. Then they set fire to the city, and slaughter Polyxena at Achilles’ tomb.
FRAGMENTS
I	Scholiast on Virgil, “a horse like a mountain”
Arctinus says that it was 100 feet long and 50 feet wide, and that its tail and knees could move.
Servius auctus on Virgil, “the huge horse”
Some record that this horse was 120 feet long and 30 wide, and that its tail, knees, and eyes could move. 7
7	hrei St . . . φθοράν αϋτωι West: eireua . . . καϊ φθοράν
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2	Schol. (Τ) II. 11.515, “ίονς τ’ έκτό,μνειν”
tvtoi δέ φασιν ώς ουδὲ έπι πάντας τον? ίατρονς 6 έπαινος οντος έστι κοινός, άλλ’ έπι τον Μαχάονα, ον μόνον χειρονργεϊν τινες λέγονσι■ τον yap Ποδαλ^ιριον &ιαι-τάσθαι νόσους . ■ ■ τούτο έοικε και Άρκτΐνος έν ’Ιλίου πορθήσει νομίζειν, έν οΐς φησι-
αντος γάρ σφιν έΒωκε πατήρ <γέρας > Έννοσίγαιος
άμφοτεροις- έτερον δ’ έτερον κνδίον	’ εθηκεν
τω ι μεν κονφοτερας χεΐρας πόρεν έ	κ τε βέλεμι
σαρκός έλεΐν τμηξαί τε και ελκεα τ	
άκέσασθα ι,	
5 τω ι δ’ α ρ' άκριβέα πάντα ένί στηθεσσιν έθηκε	
άσκοπα τε γνώναι και άναλθεα νησασθαιός ρα και Αΐαντος πρώτος μάθε χωομένοιο όμματά τ’ άστράπτοντα βαρννόμενόν τε νόημα.
3	Schol. Eur. Andr. 10
<οι δέ> φασιν ότι <ούκ έμελλεν> ό Έ,νριπίδης Έί,άνθωι προσέχειν περί των Τρωικών μύθων, τοΐς δὲ χρησιμω-τέροις και άξιοπιστοτέροις· Στησίχορον μεν γάρ (PMGF 202) ίστορείν ότι τεθνηκοι, και τον την Πέρσιδα σνν-τεταχότα κυκλικόν ποιητην ότι και άπό τον τείχους ριφθείη, ωι ηκολανθηκέναι Εύριπίδην.
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2	Scholiast on the Iliad, “a doctor is worth many others when it comes to cutting arrows out”
But some say that this commendation does not apply generally to all doctors, but specially to Machaon, who certain people say was the only one to do surgery, as Podalirius tended illnesses . . . This seems to be the view also of Arctinus in the Sack of Ilion, where he says:
For their father the Earth-shaker52 himself gave them both the healing gift; but he made one higher in prestige than the other. To the one he gave defter hands, to remove missiles from flesh and cut and heal all wounds, but in the other's heart he placed exact knowledge, to diagnose what is hidden and to cure what does not get better. He it was who first recognized the raging Ajax’s flashing eyes and burdened spirit.
3	Scholiast on Euripides, Andromache
But others say that Euripides was not likely to pay attention to Xanthus on the myths about Troy, but only to the more serviceable and trustworthy sources: Stesichorus records that Astyanax was dead, and the Cyclic poet who composed the Sack that he was in fact hurled from the wall, and Euripides has followed him.
52	Poseidon. But elsewhere Machaon and Podalirius are the sons of Asclepius.
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4 Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1.69.3
Αρκτίνος δὲ φησιν imo Δι ος δοθήναι Ααρδάνωι Παλλαδών εν καί είναι τοΰτο «ν Ίλίωι τέως ή πόλις ήλίσκετο, κεκρυμμένον kv άβατων ε’ικόνα δ’ εκείνον κατεσκενασμε-νην ως μηδέν τής αρχετύπου διαφερειν απάτης των επιβονλευόντων ενεκεν εν φανερώι τεθήναι, καί αυτήν ‘Αχαιούς επιβουλενεταντας λαβεΐν.
5* Schol. (D) II. 18.486a, “Πληϊάδες”
επτά αστέρες . . . φασϊν δε Ήλεκτραν οϋ βονλομένην την Ίλιον πόρθησιν θεάσαθαι δια το κτίσμα των απογόνων καταλιπεΐν τον τόπον ον κατηστεριστο, διόπερ ονσας πρότερον επτά γενεσθαι εξ. ή ιστορία παρά τοις κνκλι-
6 Schol. Eur. Tro. 31, “τὰς δε θεσσαλός λεώς Ι εϊληχ' Αθηναίων τε θησεΐδαι πράμα ι”
ἔνιοι ταντά φασι προς χάριν είρήσθαι, μηδέν γάρ εί-ληφεναι τούς περί Ακάμαντα και Αημοφωντα έκ των λαφύρων αλλά μόνην την Αΐθραν, δι ήν και άφίκοντο εις "Ιλιον Μενεσθεως ηγουμένου. Αυσίμαχος δέ (FQrHist 382 F 14) τον την Πίρσιδα πεποιηκότα φησι γράφειν
®ησείδαις δ‘ έπορεν δώρα κρείων ‘Αγαμέμνων ήδε Μενεσθήϊ μεγαλήτορι ποιμενι λαών.
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4 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities
Arctinus says that a single Palladion was given by Zeus to Dardanus, and that this remained in Ilion whiJe the city was being taken, concealed in an inner sanctum; an exact replica had been made of it and placed in the public area to deceive any who had designs on it, and it was this that the Achaeans schemed against and took.53
5* Scholiast on the Iliad, “the Pleiades”
Seven stars ... They say that Electra, being unwilling to watch the sack of Ilion because it was a foundation of her descendants,54 left the place where she had been set as a star, so that whereas they had previously been seven, they became six. The story is found in the Cyclic poets.
6	Scholiast on Euripides, Trojan Women, “and others the Thessalian host has received, and Theseus’ sons, the lords of Athens”
Some say that this is said to please the audience, as Acamas and Demophon took nothing from the booty but only Aethra, on whose account they went to Ilion in the first place under Menestheus’ leadership. But Lysimachus says that the author of the Sack writes as follows:
To the sons of Theseus the lord Agamemnon gave gifts, and to great-hearted Menestheus, shepherd of peoples.
53	This fragment has been suspected of reflecting a Roman claim to possess the true Palladion; see Nicholas Horsfall, CQ 29 (1979), 374 f. But the same claim may have been made in Arc-tinus’ time by die Aineiadai in the Troad.	s* She was the
mother of Dardanus by Zeus, and so ancestor of Laomedon.
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Ps.-Demosth. 60.29
(μέμνηντ Άκαμαντίδαι των Ιττων (ν οΐς “Ομηρος (νίκα της μητρός φησιν Αϊθρας ’Α κάμαντ ΐίς Τροίαν στίΐλαν δ μεν ονν παντός έπειράτο κίνδυνον τον σώσαι την έαντον μητέρ' Ινίκα.
ΝΟΣΤΟΙ. ΑΤΡΕΙΔΩΝ ΚΑΘΟΔΟΣ TESTIMONIA
Schol. Pind. ΟΙ. 13.31a, see below, Testimonia to Eu-melus.
Hesychius Milesius, Vita Homeri 6
άναφίρίται δί ίίς αυτόν και άλλα τινα ποιήματα-
Α μα ζο via, Ιλιὰς Μικρὰ, Νόστοι, κτλ.
Suda ν 500
νόστος- ή οΐκαδί (πάνοδος... και οι ποιηται δί οι τους Νόστους ύμνησα ντίς ίπονται τω ι Όμηρωι (ς όσον ίΐσϊ δυνατοί.
φαινίται οτι ου μόνος (ϊς (ΰρισκόμίνος ίγραφί Νόστον ’Αχαιών άλλα καί τινες (τίροι ex marg. add. codd. GM.
Eust. Od. 1796.52
ό δί τους Νόστους ποιησας Κολοφώνιος .. . (Telegonia fr. 6).
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Pseudo-Demosthenes, Funeral Oration The Acamantids recalled the verses in which Homer says that Acamas went to Troy on account of his mother Aethra. He, then, experienced every danger for the sake of rescuing his own mother.55
THE RETURNS
TESTIMONIA
Scholiast on Pindar, Olympian 13.31a, see the testimonia to Eumelus.
Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Homer
Certain other poems are also attributed to him: the
Amazonia, the Little Iliad, the Returns, etc.
The Suda
nostos: a return home. . . . And the poets who have celebrated The Returns follow Homer as far as they are able. Two manuscripts add from the margin: It appears that it was not one poet alone who wrote The Return of the Achaeans, but several others too.
Eustathius, commentary on the Odyssey The Colophonian poet of the Returns .. .
55 Actually his grandmother. The orator has made a mistake.
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ARGUMENTUM
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 6.1-30 συνάπτει δε τούτοι·? τὰ των Νόστων βιβλία πέντε Άγιον Τροιζηνίον περιέχοντα τάδε-
(1)	Άθηνά Αγαμέμνονα καί Μενέλαον εις έριν καθίστησι περί του έκπλου. Αγαμέμνων μεν ούν τον της Αθήνας έξιλασόμένος χόλον επιμένει■ Διομήδης δε και Νέστωρ άναχθέντες εις την οίκείαν διασώι-ζοντα ι. μεθ’ ον ς εκπλεύσας ό Μενέλαος, <χειμώνι περιπεσών, Αρ.> μετά πέντε νέων είς Αίγυπτον παραγίνεται, των λοιπών διαφθαρεισών νέων εν τωι πε-
(2)	οι δε περί Καλχαντα καί Αεοντέα καί Πολυ-ποίτην πεζηι πορενθέντες είς Κολοφώνα Τειρεσίαν <Κάλχαντα Αρ.> ενταύθα τελεντησαντα θάπτονσι.
(3)	των δε περί τον Άγαμέμνονα άποπλεόντων Άχιλλέως εΐδωλον έπιφανέν πειραται διακωλνειν προ-λέγον τα σνμβησόμενα. <Άγαμέμνων δε θνσας ανάγεται, καί Τενέδωι προσίσχει· Νεοπτόλεμον δε πείθει Θέτις άφικομένη έπιμεΐναι δύο ημέρας καί θνσιάσαι, καί επιμένει, οι δε ανάγονται, καί περί Τήνον χειμάζονταν Άθηνά γάρ έδεηθη Διός τ οι ς "Ελλησι χειμώνα έπιπέμφαι- καί πολλαί νηες βυθίζονται. Αρ.> εΐθ’ ό περί τάς Καφηρίδας πέτρας δηλον-ται χειμων καί ή Αἴ αντος φθορά του Άοκρον. <καί εκβρασθέντα θάπτει &έτις έν Μνκόνωι. Αρ.>
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ARGUMENT
Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from Apollodorus, The Library
Connecting with this are the five books of the Returns by Agias of Troezen, with the following content:
(1)	Athena sets Agamemnon and Menelaus in dispute about the voyage away. Agamemnon, to appease Athena’s anger, waits behind; Diomedes and Nestor put out to sea and reach their homes safely.56 After them Menelaus sails out, <encounters a storm, and> arrives in Egypt with five ships, the rest having been destroyed at sea.57
(2)	The group around Calchas, Leonteus, and Poly-poites58 make their way on foot to Colophon; Teiresias59 dies there and they bury him.
(3)	When Agamemnon’s party is preparing to sail, Achilles’ ghost appears and tries to prevent them by foretelling what will happen. < Agamemnon sets out after making a sacrifice, and puts in at Tenedos, but Thetis comes to Neoptolemus and persuades him to wait for two days and make sacrifice, which he does. The others set sail, and meet with a storm near Tenos, for Athena had besought Zeus to send a storm on the Greeks; and many ships sink.> Then the storm around the Kapherian rocks60 is described, and how the Locrian Ajax perished <and his body was washed up and buried by Thetis on MyconosX
56 See Odyssey 3.130-183.	57 See Odyssey 3.276-300.
58	Apollodorus adds Amphilochus and Podalirius.
59	Apollodorus says Calchas, which makes much better sense.
60	The east-facing promontory at die southern end of Euboea.
On the death of Ajax see Odyssey 4.499-510.
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(4)	Ν€οστόλ£μ.ο? δέ Θέτιδος νποθεμένης πε ζή ι ποιείται τήν πορείαν καί παραγενόμενος εις Θράικην Όδυσσέα καταλαμβάνει εν τη ι Μαρωνείαι. καί το λοιπον άννει της όδοΰ, καί τελευτησαντα Φοίνικα θάπτει· αντος δέ εις Μολο<χ<τού<; άφικόμενος αναγνωρίζεται Τίηλεΐ.
(5)	<επει>τα Άγαμέμνονος νπο Αίγίσθου καί Κλυ-ταιμηστρας άναιρεθεντος υπ’ Όρέστου καί Πυλάδου τιμωρία, καί Μενελάου εις την οίκείαν ανακομιδή.
FRAGMENTA
1 Paus. 10.28.7
ή δε Όμηρον ποίησις ές Όδνσσέα καί ή Μινυὰς τε καλούμενη καί οι Νόστοι (μνήμη γάρ δη καί εν τανταις 'Άιδου καί των εκεί δειμάτων εστίν) ισασιν ονδενα Ενρύ-νομον δαίμονα.
2* Et. Gen., Magn., Gud. s.v. νεκάδες
παρά μεν τοϊς κνκλικοϊς αί φυχαί νεκάδες λέγονται.
3	Ath. 281b
φιληδονον δί οι 7τοιηταί καί τόν άρχαϊόν φασι γενεσθαι Τάνταλον. 6 γοΰν την των ’Ατρειδών ποιησας κάθοδον άφικόμενον αυτόν λέγει προς τους θεούς καί σννδιατρί-βοντα εξουσίας τυχεΐν παρά του Διος αίτήσασθαι οτον επιθυμεί- τον δέ π ρος τάς απολαύσεις άπλήστως διακεί-
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(4)	Neoptolemus, following Thetis’ advice, makes his way by land. On coming to Thrace he finds Odysseus at Maronea. He completes the rest of his journey, and when Phoenix dies he buries him. He goes on as far as the Molossians, and is recognized by Peleus.61
(5)	Then follow Orestes’ and Pylades’ avenging of Agamemnon’s murder by Aegisthus and Clytaemestra, and Menelaus’ return to his kingdom.62
FRAGMENTS
1	Pausanias, Description of Greece
But Homer’s poem about Odysseus and the so-called Minyas and the Returns (for in these too there is mention of Hades and the terrors in it) know of no demon Eurynomus.
2	Etytnologicum Genuinum
In the Cyclic poets the souls of the dead are called nekades.
3	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
The poets say that old Tantalus too was a voluptuary. At any rate the author of the Return of the Atreidai tells that when he came to the gods and spent some time with them, and was granted the liberty by Zeus to ask for whatever he wanted, he,
61	Apollodorus says that he became king of the Molossians after winning a battle and that Andromache bore him a son, Molossus.
62	See Odyssey 3.303-312.
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/ΐίνον, mTtp αυτών τε τούτων μνείαν ποιήσασθαι και του ζήν του αυτόν τρόπον τοΐς θεοίς. «ψ’ οἶς άγανακτήσαντα τον Δία την μέν ευχήν άποτελέσαι διά την ΰπόσχεσιν, όπως δὲ μηδέν άπολαυηι των παρακειμένων άλλα δια-τελήι ταραττύ)μένος, υπέρ τής κεφαλής έξήρτησεν αύτώι πέτρον, δι ον ου δύναται των παρακειμένων <ήδονής> τυχεΐν ουδενός.
4	Paus. 10.29.6
ἔστι δε πεποιημένα εν Νόστοι? Μινύον μεν την Κλν-μένην θυγατέρα είναι, γήμασθαι δέ αυτήν Κεφάλωι τώι Αηίονος, και γενέσθαι σφίσιν “Ιφικλον παΐδα.
5	Paus. 10.30.5
υπέρ τούτους Μαι ρα έστιν επί πέτραι καθεζομένη. περί δέ αυτής πεποιημένα έστιν εν Νόστοι? άπελθείν μέν παρθένον ετι εξ ανθρώπων, θυγατέρα δέ αυτήν είναι Προίτου τον θερσάνδρου, τον δἱ είναι Σίσυφου.
β Argum. Eur. Med.
περί δέ του πατρέ>ς αυτόν (Ίάσονος) Αισονος 6 τους Νόστους ποιήσας φησϊν ούτως-
αυτίκα δ’ Αϊσονα θήκε φίλον κόρον ήβώοντα, γήρας άποξνσασα ΐδυίηισι πραπίδεσσιν, φάρμακα πόλλ’ εφουσα ένί χρυσέοισι λέβησιν.
3 ένί Schneidewin: επί codd.
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being insatiably devoted to sensual pleasures, spoke of these, and of living in the same style as the gods. Zeus was angry at this, and fulfilled his wish, because of his promise, but so that he should get no enjoyment from what was set before him but suffer perpetual anxiety, he suspended a boulder over his head. Because of this he is unable to get <pleasure from> anything set before him.
4	Pausanias, Description of Greece It is written in the poem Returns that Clymene was the daughter of Minyas, that she married Cephalus the son of Deion, and that their child was Iphiclus.
5	Pausanias, Description of Greece
Above these63 is Maira, sitting on a rock. Concerning her it is written in the poem Returns that she departed from mankind still a virgin, and that she was the daughter of Proitos son of Thersander, and that he was a son of Sisyphus.
6	Argument of Euripides, Medea
About Jason’s father Aison the poet of the Returns says:
And straightway she [Medea] made Aison a nice young lad, stripping away his old skin by her expertise, boiling various drugs in her golden cauldrons.
63	In Polygnotus’ mural; see above on the Little Iliad (p. 135).
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7	Clem. Strom. 6.12.7
’Αντίμαχου τε τον Ττμου ε’ητόντος· (Epigoni fr. 2) “ex yap δώρων πολλὰ κάκ άνθρώττοιττι πέλονται, ’ Αγίας έποίη-
δώρα yap ανθρώπων νόον ηπαφεν Ί)δε καί ἔργα. ‘Αγίας Thiersch: Avylejias cod.
8* Schol. Od. 2.120
Μνκήνη Ινάχου θυγάτηρ καί Μελίας της ‘ίϊκεανον· ης καί Άρέστορος Άργος, ώς iv τω ι κνκλωι φέρεται.
9	Philod. De pietate Β 4901 Obbink
τον ΆσκΚ[ηπών δ’ ύ]δο Αιος κα[τακταν]θηναι γε-γρ[άφασιν 'H]crio8os . . . λ[έγ«ται] δε καί εν το[ΐ? Νόσ·]τοΐ9.
10	Poculum Homericum MB 36 (ρ. 101 Sinn)
[κατά τόν ποιητην] Ά[γίαν] έκ των [Νό]στων Άγα[ι]ών. θάνατος Άγαμέμ[νο]νος. Comites Agamem-nonis Nuia?, Άλκμέων, Μήστωρ Ala vt ος, quos aggre-diuntur Άντίοχος et ’Αργείος.
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7	Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies
And where Antimachus of Teos had said “For from gifts much ill comes to mankind,” Agias wrote:
For gifts delude peoples minds and (corrupt) their actions.64
8* Scholiast on the Odyssey
Mycene was the daughter of Inachus and the Oceanid Melia. She and Arestor were the parents of Argos, as it is related in the Cycle.
9	Philodemus, On Piety
He]siod has written that Ascl[epius] was killed by Zeus ... [It is sai]d also in t[he Ret]ums.
10	Caption to vase relief (third-second century bc) [After the poet] A[gias], from the [Rejtums of the Achaeans: the death of Agamemnon.
The vase shows followers of Agamemnon named Alcmeon and Mestor son of Ajax, and a third whose name is illegible, reclining at a feast and being attacked by men called Antiochus and Argeios.
64	Probably an allusion to the bribing of Eriphyle.
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11	Apollod. Bibl. 2.1.5
εγημνεν (Ναόπλιο?), ois μεν οι τραγικοί λέγονσι, Κλν-μενην την Κατρεως, ώ? δε ό τους Νόστου? γράφας, Φιλύραν . . . και εγεννησε Παλαμηδην Ο’ίακα Νανσιμέ-
12	Ath. 399a, “φύαι”
ό την των ’Ατρειδών κάθοδον ττεττοιηκως εν τινι τρίτων
Τίτον δ’ Έρμιονεύς ποοΊ καρπαλίμοκτι μετασπών ψόα? εγχεϊ ννξε.
2 φοίας Kaibel.
13	Schol. Od. 4.12, “εκ δούλης”
αντη, ως μεν Αλεξιών ... ώς δε 6 των Νόστων ποιητης, Τετις.
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11	Apollodorus, The Library
Nauplius married Clymene the daughter of Catreus, according to the tragedians, but according to the author of the Returns he married Philyra . . . and he fathered Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausimedon.65
12	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
The poet of the Return of the Atreidai says in Book 3:
Hermioneus chased swiftly after Isus and stabbed him in the groin with his spear.66
13	Scholiast on the Odyssey
She67 was, as Alexion says,... but as the poet of the Returns says, a Getic.68
65	Nauplius’ sons came to assist Aegisthus and were killed by Orestes and Pylades (Pausanias 1.22.6, after a painting on the Acropolis).
66	Hermioneus was perhaps a son of Menelaus who assisted Orestes in the battle against Aegisthus' men.
67	The slave by whom Menelaus fathered Megapenthes (Odyssey 4.12).
68	The meaning may be that her name was Getis. But die poet had probably said «κ δούλης Πήδος, meaning “from a Getic slave.” This is the earliest reference to the Getae, aThracian tribe.
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TROJAN CYCLE ΤΗΛΕΓΟΝΙΑ. ΘΕ2ΠΡΩΤΙΣ
TESTIMONIA
Clem. Strom. 6.25.1
αΰτοτελώς γὰρ τὰ Ιτέρων νφελόμενοι ώς ἴδια έξ-ήνεγκαν, καθάπερ Ενγάμμων 6 Κνρηναΐος έκ Μον-σαίον το τιερι Θεσπρωτών βιβλίον ολόκληρον.
Phot. Bibl. 319a26
καί περατονται ό emκό? κύκλος έκ διαφόρων ποιητών σνμπληρονμενος μέχρι της άποβάσεως Όδυσσέως της εις Ιθάκην, έν ήι και υπό τον παιδός Τηλεγόνου άγνοονντος κτείνεται.
Euseb. Chron.
01.	4.1: (ν. ad Cinaethonem).
ΟΙ. 53.2: Eugammon Cyrenaeus qui Telegoniam fecit agnoscitur.
Choerob.(?) περί ποσότητας, An. Ox. ii.299.26 (Herod-ian. i.249.9, ii.451.20 Lentz)
τὰ έπι πραγματείας ήγουν συγγράμματος διά τής ει διφθόγγου γράφονται, οιον ’Οδύσσεια ή κατά ’Οδνσ-σεα, Ηράκλεια ή κατά 'Ηρακλέα, Ύηλεγόνεια ή κατά Τ ηλέγονον.
Cf. Eust. ll. 785.21.
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TELEGONY. THESPROTIS
TESTIMONIA
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies For on their own initiative (the Greeks) have stolen other peoples works and brought them out as their own; as Eugammon of Cyrene stole from Musaeus his entire book about the Thesprotians.
Photius, Library
And the Epic Cycle is completed by being filled up from various poets as far as Odysseus’ landing at Ithaca, where he is killed in ignorance by his son Telegonus.
Eusebius, Chronicle ΟΙ. 4.1: (see on Cinaethon).
ΟΙ. 53.2 (567/566): Eugammon the Cyrenaean, who composed the Telegony, is recognized.
Choeroboscus(?), On Syllabic Quantity Those that refer to a work (a written composition) are spelled with the diphthong ei, for example Odysseia for the work about Odysseus, Herakleia for that about Heracles, Telegoneia for that about Telegonus.
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ARGUMENTUM
Proclus, Chrestomathia, suppleta ex Apollod. epit. 7.34-37
μετά ταντά έστιν Όμηρον ’Οδύσσίια· έπειτα Ύηλεγο-νίας βιβλία δύο Ενγάμμωνος Κυ μηναίου περιέχοντα
(1)	οι μνή(Tropes ύπό των προσηκόντων θάπτονται, καί Όδνσσενς θύσας Νύμφαις εις ἮΧιν άποπλεΐ έπισκεφόμενος τα βονκόλια, και ξενίζεται παρά Πο-λυξένωι δώρόν τε λαμβάνει κρατήρα, καί επί τούτωι τα περί Ύροφώνιον καί Άγαμηδην καί Ανγέαν. έπειτα εις ’Ιθάκην καταπλεύσας τάς ύπό Τειρεσίαν ρηθείσας τελεί θυσίας.
(2)	καί μετά ταΰτα εις Θεσττρωτούς άφικνεΐται <καί κατά τάς Τειρεσίον μαντείας θνσιάσας εξιλάσκεται Ποσ-ειδώνα, Αρ.> καί γαμεί Καλλιδίκην βασιλίδα των &εσπρωτών. επειτα πόλεμος σννίσταται τοι? Θεσ-πρωτοϊς προς Βρύγονς, Όδνσσέως ηγουμένου, ενταύθα “Αρης τους περί τον Όδνσσέα τρέπεται, καί αντωι εις μάχην 'Αθηνά καθίσταται· τούτους μεν 'Απόλλων διαλύει, μετά δέ την ΚαΧΧιδίκης τελευτήν την μεν βασιλείαν διαδέχεται Ώολνποίτης Όδνσσέως υιός, αντος δέ εις Ιθάκην άφικνεΐται. <καί ευρίσκει έκ ΐΐηνελόπης ΐίολιπόρθην αντωι γεγεννημένον. Αρ.>
(3)	καν τούτωι Τηλέγονος <παρά Κίρκης μαθων ότι παΐς Όδνσσέως έστίν Αρ.> επί ζητησιν τον πατρός
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ARGUMENT
Proclus, Chrestomathy, with additions and variants from Apollodorus, The Library
After this comes Homer s Odyssey, and then the two books of the Telegony by Eugammon of Cyrene, with the following content:
(1)	The suitors are buried by their families. Odysseus, after sacrificing to the Nymphs, sails off to Elis to inspect his herds. He is entertained by Polyxenus, and receives the gift of a mixing bowl, on which is represented the story of Trophonius, Agamedes, and Augeas.69 Then he sails back to Ithaca and performs the sacrifices specified by Teiresias.
(2)	After this he goes to the land of the Thesprotians <and appeases Poseidon by making sacrifice in accord with Teiresias’ prophecies >,'70 and marries the Thesprotian queen Callidice. Then war breaks out between the Thesprotians, led by Odysseus, and the Bryges. Ares turns Odysseus’ forces to flight, and Athena faces him in combat, but Apollo pacifies them. After Callidice’s death the kingdom passes to Polypoites, Odysseus’ son, and he himself returns to Ithaca. <There he finds that Ptoliporthes has been bom to him from Penelope. >
(3)	Meanwhile Telegonus, (having learned from Circe that he is Odysseus’ son, > has sailed in search of his father,
69	Agamedes and Trophonius were commissioned by Augeas
(Polyxenus’ grandfather) to build him a treasure house. They made a secret door in it, which they made use of to enter and steal the treasure. Augeas set a trap, and Agamedes was caught in it; but Trophonius cut off his accomplice’s head to conceal his identity, and escaped. Herodotus' story of Rhampsinitus (2.121) is another version of the same folk tale. 70 See Odyssey 11.121-131.
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πλέων άποβάς εις τήν ’Ιθάκην τέμνει τήν νήσον έκβοηθήσας δε Όδυσσεύς ύττδ τον παιδός αναιρείται κατ Άγνοιαν. <κα'ι Όδνσσέα βοηθονντα τω ι μετά χεΐρας δόρατι τρνγόνος κέντρον την αιχμήν εχοντι τιτρώσκει, και Όδνσσενς θνήισκει. Αρ.>
(4)	Τηλέγονος δέ έπιγνονς τήν αμαρτίαν τό τε τον πατρός σώμα και τον Τηλέμαχον καί τήν ΤΙηνελόπην προς τήν μητέρα μεθίστησιν ή δέ αυτούς αθανάτους ποιεί <είς Μακάρων νήσονς αποστέλλει Αρ.>, καί συνοικεί τη ι μεν ΐΐηνελόπηι Τηλέγονος, Κίρκηι δέ Τηλέμαχος.
FRAGMENTA
1* Ath. 412d
γέρων τε ών {Όδνσσενς)
ήσθιεν άρπαλέως κρέα τ’ ασπετα καί μέθν ήδν.
2* Synes. Epist. 148
ον γαρ σφάς εκ ννκτος εγείρει κνμ’ έπιθρώισκον. Telegoniae ascripsit E. Livrea, ΖPE 122 (1998) 3.
3 Paus. 8.12.5
καί εν δεξιάι της όδον γης χώμα νφηλόν Πηνελόπης δέ είναι τάφον φασίν, ούχ όμολογοΰντες τα ές αντήν ποιήσει <τήι> Θεσπρωτίδι όνομαζομένηι. εν ταντηι μεν γέ
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and after landing at Ithaca he is ravaging the island. Odysseus comes out to defend it and is killed by his son in ignorance. <And when Odysseus comes to defend it, he wounds him with the spear he carries, which has the barb of a sting ray as its point, and Odysseus dies.>71
(4)	Telegonus, realizing his mistake, transports his father’s body and Telemachus and Penelope to his mother. She makes them immortal < sends them to the Isles of the Blest>, and Telegonus sets up with Penelope, and Telemachus with Circe.
FRAGMENTS 1* Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner And Odysseus in his old age ate heartily of abundant meat and sweet wine.
2* Synesius, Epistles
For they are not awakened at night by the crashing waves.
3	Pausanias, Description of Greece
And on the right of the road there is a high mound; they say it is the grave of Penelope, not agreeing in her regard with the poem called the Thesprotis. In this poem it is stated that
71 This was taken as the fulfilment of Teiresias’ prophecy in Odyssey 11.134 that death would come to Odysseus in a mild form and “from the sea.” Others, however, rejecting the Telegonus story, held that the expression meant “away from the sea.”
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ί’στι τηι ποιήσει έπανήκοντι εκ Τροίας Όδνσσεΐ τεκεΐν την Πηνελόπην Πτολιπόρθι?ν παΐδα.
4	Eust. Od. 1796.48
ό δε την Ύηλεγύνειαν γράφας Κνρηναιος έκ μιν Καλύψου? Τηλέγονον υιόν Όδνσσεΐ αναγράψει ή Τηλέδαμον, έκ δε Πηνελόπης Τηλέμαχον και Άρκεσίλαον.
5	Schol. Od. 11.134, “θάνατος δέ τοι εξ άλός”
έξω της άλός- ον γάρ οΐδεν ό ποιητής τα κατά τον Τηλέγονον και τα κατά το κέντρον της τρυγόνος. ἔνιοι δέ . . . φασιν ώ? έντενξει της Κίρκης 'Ήφαιστος κατεσκενασε Τηλεμάχωι δόρυ εκ τρνγόνος θαλασσία?, ήν Φόρκνς άνέΐλεν έσθίουσαν τονς έν τηι Φορκίδι λίμνηι ίχθνς· ον την μεν έπιδορατίδα αδαμαντίνην, τον δέ στύ-ρακα χρνσονν είναι· ωι τον Όδνσσέα άνεΐλεν. οι νεώτεροι τά περί Τηλέγονον άνέπλασαν τον Κίρκης καί Όδνσσέως, ος δοκεΐ κατά ζήτησιν τον πατρός εις ’Ιθάκην έλθΐον νπ’ άγνοιας τον πατέρα διαχρήσασθαι τρνγόνος κέντρωι.
6	Eust. Od. 1796.52
ό δέ τονς Νόστους ποιήσας Κολοφώνιος Τηλέμαχον μέν φησι την Κίρκην νστερον γήμαι, Τηλέγονον δέ τον έκ Κίρκης άντιγήμαι Πηνελόπην.
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after Odysseus returned from Troy Penelope bore him a son Ptoliporthes.
4	Eustathius, commentary on the Odyssey
The Cyrenaean author of the Telegony records Telegonus (or Teledamus) as Odysseus’ son from Calypso, and Telemachus and Arcesilaus as his sons from Penelope.'’2
5	Scholia on the Odyssey, “and death will come to you from the sea”
Meaning away from the sea; the poet does not know the story about Telegonus and the barb of the sting ray.
But some ... say that on a visit to Circe Hephaestus made Telegonus a spear from a sting ray that Phorcys had killed when it was eating the fish in Phorcys’ lake. Its head was of adamant, and its shaft of gold. With it he killed Odysseus. Post-Homeric writers invented the story of Telegonus the son of Circe and Odysseus, who is supposed to have gone to Ithaca in search of his father and killed him in ignorance with the barb of a sting ray.
6	Eustathius, commentary on the Odyssey
The Colophonian poet of the Returns says that Telemachus afterwards married Circe, while Telegonus, the son from Circe, married Penelope,72 73
72 “Calypso” is an error for Circe. “Telegonus or Teledamus” is Eustathius’ characteristic way of noting variants he found in
his manuscripts. Arcesilaus is probably an alternative name for Ptoliporthes. 73 This time Eustathius has got Telegonus' mother right but made a mistake about the poem.
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ΚΡΕΩΦΤΛΟΤ ΟΙΧΑΛΙΑ2 ΑΛΩ2ΙΣ TESTIMONIA
Strabo 14.1.18
Σάμιος δ’ ήν καί Κρεώφυλος, ον φασι δεξάμενον ξενίαι ποτε "Ομηρον λαβεΐν δώρον τήν επιγραφήν τον ποιήματος δ καλονσιν Οίχαλίας άλωσιν. Καλλίμαχος δε τουναντίον εμφαίνει δι επιγράμματος τινος, ως εκείνον μεν ποιησαντος, λεγόμενον δ’ Όμηρον διά την λεγομενην ξενίαν (Call. Epigr. 6 Pf.)·
τον Σαμίον πόνος ειμί, δόμωι ποτε θειον άοιδόν δεξαμένον, κλείω δ’ Eνρντον όσσ επαθεν και ξανθήν Ίόλειαν Όμηρειον δε καλενμαι γράμμα. Κρεωφνλωι, Ζεν φίλε, τούτο μέγα.
τινες δέ διδάσκαλον Όμηρον τοντόν φασιν οι δ’ ον τούτον άλλ' Άριστέαν τον ΤΙροκοννησιον.
Clem. Strom. 6.25.1, see below, Testimonia to Panyassis.
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CREOPHYLUS,
THE CAPTURE OF OICHALIA
TESTIMONIA
Strabo, Geography
Another Samian was Creophylus, who they say once received Homer as his guest and was rewarded with the attribution of the poem known as the Capture of Oichalia. But Callimachus indicates the converse in an Epigram, that Creophylus composed it but that it was called Homer's as a result of the said hospitality:
I	am the work of the Samian, who once received in his house the divine bard, and I celebrate Eurytus’ misfortunes and the flaxen-haired Iole; but I am known as a writing of Homers—dear Zeus, a great compliment to Creophylus!
And some say this man was Homer’s teacher, though others say it was not he but Aristeas of Proconnesus.
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies: see below, Testi-monia to Panyassis.
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Proclus, Vita Homeri 5
λόγουσιν ουν αυτόν els Τον πλίύσαντα Βιατρΐφαι μιν παρά Κρίωφνλωι, γράφαντα Be Οίχαλίας άλωσιν του-τωι χαρίσ-ασθαι· ήτι9 νυν ώς Κpea><f>vXov nepuj>eperai.
Hesychius Milesius, Vito Homeri 6
άναφόper αι δέ els αυτόν και άλλα τινα ποιήματα-Άμαζονία, 'Ikias Μικρά . . . Oΐχαλίας άλωσις . . .
Suda κ 2376 (ex Hesychio Milesio)
Κpeώφvλos “ΑcrruKkeovs, Χίος ή Sa/1109, έποποιός. rives δέ αΰτλν ίστόρηησαν Όμηρου γαμβρόν «τί θυγα-τρί, οι Be φίλον μόνον γεγονέναι αυτόν Όμηρου λέγουσι, καί υποΒεξάμενον Όμηρον λαβεΐν παρ’ αΰτοΰ τό ποίημα την της Οΐχαλ,ίας άλωσιν.
Cf, schol. Plat. flesp. 600b; Phot. Lex. s.v. Kpe6<f>vkos·
FRAGMENTA 1 Epitnerismi Homerici o 96 Dyck
rovro δὲ εύρήσομεν και ev τη ι <Οί>χαλίας akaiaei, ή els "Ομηρον άναφέρεται, ε'στι δὲ Κpeώφvλos ό ποιήσ-as' 'Ηρακλή? δ’ ecrru> ό λόγων πpόs Ίόλην
“ω γνναι, <αύτη> ταυτά γ' ev όφθαλμοΐσιν όρηαι.”
αυτή suppl. Kochly y Peppmuller·. τ cod.
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Proclus, Life of Homer
So they say he sailed to Ios and spent time with Creo-phylus, and when he wrote the Capture of Oichalia, he gave it to him, and it is now current under Creophylus’ name.
Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Homer
Certain other poems are also attributed to him: the
Amazonia, the Little Iliad... the Capture of Oichalia...
The Suda (from Hesychius of Miletus, Index of Famous Authors)
Creophylus son of Astycles, from Chios or Samos, epic poet. Some relate that he was Homers son-in-law, while others say that he was just Homer’s friend, and that after giving Homer hospitality he received from him the poem The Capture of Oichalia.
FRAGMENTS
1	Homeric Parsings
We shall find this form (όρηαι) also in the Capture of Oichalia, which is attributed to Homer, though Creophylus is its author. Heracles is addressing Iole:
“Lady, you can see this with your (own) eyes.”
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2	Strabo 9.5.17
τήν δ’ Οίχαλίαν πάλιν Ενρντον λίγομάνην ίν τί τοι? τόποι? τούτοις ίστορονσι καί Ιν Ενβοίαι και έν ’Αρκαδίαι ■ . . πίρΐ δέ τούτων ζητοΰσι, καί μάλιστα τις ην ή ύπδ Ηρακλίονϊ αλονσα, καί πίρί τίνος σννέγραφίν 6 ποιη-σας την Oίχαλίας άλωσιν.
Paus. 4.2.3
Θίσσαλοί δὲ καί Ενβοίΐς (ηκίΐ yap δη ίς άμφισβητησίν των iv τηι Κλλάδι <τά> ττλί'ιω) λίγονσιν, οι μιν ώς το Εύρύτιον - χωρίον δι έρημον εφ’ ημών έστι το Ενρντιον -πόλις το άρχαΐον ην καί ίκαλίΐτο Οίχαλία■ τω ι δί Εΰ-βοίων λόγωι Κρίώφνλος ίν Ήρακλίίαι πΐποίηκίν όμολο-γονντα.
3	Schol. Soph. Track. 266
διαφωνίΐται δι 6 των Eνρντιδών αριθμός- 'Ησίοδο? μιν γάρ δ' φησιν (fr. 26.27-31) . . . Κρίώφνλος δί β', Αριστοκράτης δι (FGrHist 591 F 6) γ', Τοήέα ΚΑντίον
Δηίονα.
ΠΕΙΧΑΝΔΡΟΤ ΗΡΑΚΛΕΙΑ
TESTIMONIA
Theocritus, Epigr. 22
τον τον Ζ ανος οδ’ ν μιν υ ίο ν ώνηρ
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2	Strabo, Geography
They locate Oichalia, famed as the city of Eurytus, both in these parts1 and in Euboea and in Arcadia... They investigate these questions, and above all which was the Oichalia taken by Heracles, and which one the author of the Capture of Oichalia wrote about.
Pausanias, Description of Greece
The Thessalians and Euboeans (most things in Greece being controversial) say, in the latter case that Eurytion, a deserted site in my time, was anciently a city and was called Oichalia; and Creophylus in his Heraclea2 has written things in agreement with the Euboeans’ story.
3	Scholiast on Sophocles, Trachiniae
There is disagreement about the number of Eurytus’ sons: Hesiod says there were four . . Creophylus two, and Aristocrates three, Toxeus, Clytius, and Deion.
PISANDER, HERACLEA
TESTIMONIA
Theocritus, epigram for a statue
This man first of the poets of old, Pisander of Camirus,
1	The Thessalian Hestiaiotis.
2	Evidently Pausanias’ name for The Capture of Oichalia.
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τόν λεοντομάχαν, τον όξνχειρα, πράτος των επάνωθε μονσοποιων Πείσανδρος σννέγραψεν ονκ Καμίρον χωσσονς έζεπόνασεν εΐπ’ άέθλονς.
Strabo 14.2.13
και ϋείσανδρος δ’ ό τήν 'Ηράκλειον γράφας ποιητής 'Ρόδιο?.
Steph. Byz. s.v. Κάμορος
ΤΙείσανδρος δε ό διασημότατος ποιητής Καμιρενς ήν.
Quintil. Inst. or. 10.1.56
Quid? Herculis acta non bene Pisandros?
Clem. Strom. 6.25.1
αντοτελως γὰρ τὰ ετέρων νφελόμενοι ως ίδια έζ-ήνεγκαν, καθάπερ Εύγάμμων . . . και ΤΙείσανδρος <ό> Καμιρενς ΤΙεισίνον τον Αινδίον την Ήράκλειαν.
Anon. frag, de musica, Gramm. Lat. vi.607 Keil (ex Aristoxeno, fr. 92 Wehrli)
Prior est musica inventione metrica; cum sint enim anti-quissimi poetarum Homerus, Hesiodus, Pisander, hos secuti elegiarii. . .
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wrote up the son of Zeus, the lion-battler, the fierce of hand, and told of all the labors he worked his way through.
Strabo, Geography
Pisander too, the poet who wrote the Heraclea, was a Rhodian.
Stephanus of Byzantium, Geographical Lexicon And Pisander the celebrated poet was from Camirus.
Quintilian, Training in Oratory
Did Pisander not treat well of the deeds of Hercules?
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies For on their own initiative (the Greeks) have stolen other peoples works and brought them out as their own; as Eugammon... and Pisander of Camirus stole the Heraclea from Pisinous of Lindos.
Anonymous fragment on music (from Aristoxenus)
The invention of music was preceded by that of meter. For whereas the most ancient poets are Homer, Hesiod, and Pisander, and they were followed by the elegiac poets, etc.
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Proclus, Vita Homeri 1
έττών ποιηται γεγόνασι πολλοί■ τούτων δ’ fieri κρά-τιστοι "Ομηρος, Ησίοδος, Πίίσανδρο?, Πανύασσις, ’Αντίμαχος.
Cf. eiusdem Chrestomathiam ap. Phot. Bibl. 319a.
Suda π 1465 (ex Hesychio Milesio)
Ι Ιείσανδρος Πίίσωνος καί Άρισταίχμας, Καμιράΐος άπό 'Ρόδον Κάμιρος γὰρ ήν πόλις 'Ρόδου, καί τινες μεν αυτόν Eνμόλπον (Έύμηλον?) τον ποιητον σύγχρονον και ερωμένον ίστορονσι, τινες δέ και 'Ησίοδου πρεσβύτερον, οι δε κατο, τήν Χγ' ολυμπιάδα (= 648/5) τάττονσι. εσχε δε και αδελφήν Αιόκλειαν. ποιήματα δε αυτόν 'Ηράκλεια εν βιβλίοις β'· εστι δί τα Ήρα-κλεονς έργα■ ένθα πρώτος Ήρακλεΐ ρόπαλον περι-τέθεικε. τα δε άλλα των ποιημάτων νόθα αύτον δοξάζεται, γενόμενα υπό τε άλλων και Αριστέως του ποιητον.
FRACMENTA 1 [Eratosth. ] Catast. 12
Λέων οντος εστι μεν των επιφανών άστρων, δοκεΐ δ’ υπό Διός τιμηθηναι τούτο τό ζώιδιον διά τό τών τετραπόδων ήγείσθαι. τινες δε φασιν ότι Ήρακλεονς πρώτος οντος άθλος ην εις τό μνημονευθηναι· φιλοδοξών γάρ μόνον
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Proclus, Life of Homer
There have been many hexameter poets; the chief among them are Homer, Hesiod, Pisander, Panyassis, and An-timachus.3
The Suda (from Hesychius of Miletus, Index of Famous Authors)
Pisander son of Piso and Aristaechma, a Camirian from Rhodes. (Camirus was a city of Rhodes.) Some make him the contemporary and the loved one of the poet Eumolpus (Eumelus?), but some date him even before Hesiod, and others place him in the 33rd Olympiad [= 648/645 bc]. He had a sister Dioclea. His poetry consists of the Heraclea, in two books, an account of Heracles’ deeds, in which he was the first to equip Heracles with a club.·4 His other poems are considered spurious, the work of others including the poet Aristeus.5
FRAGMENTS
1	Pseudo-Eratosthenes, Catasterisms Leo: this is one of the conspicuous constellations. It is held that this zodiacal animal was honored by Zeus6 because of its being the first among the beasts. But some say that this was the first of Heracles’ Labors to be commemorated; for this was the
3	This canonical list of five epic poets is repeated by Tzetzes in several places. 4 Compare fr. 1. According to Megaclides,
Stesichorus (PMGF 229, compare S16) was the first to represent Heracles as wearing a lionskin and carrying a bow and club.
5	Aristeas of Proconnesus may be meant.
6	That is, in being set among the stars.
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τοΰτον ονχ δπλοις άνεϊλεν, άλλα ατνμπλακείς άπεπνιξεν. λέγει δὲ περί αυτού Πίίσανδρο? ό 'Ρόδιο?, δθεν και την δοράν αυτού έσχεν, ώς ένδοξον έργον πεποιηκως.
Cf. Hygin. Astr. 2.24; schol. German. Arat. pp. 71 et 131 Breysig.
Strabo 15.1.8
των δί κοινωνησάντων αΰτώι της στρατβίας άπογονονς είναι τούς Έ,ίβας, σύμβολα τού γένους σωιζοντας τό τε δοράς άμπέχεσθαι καθάπερ τον Ήρακλέα και το σκυτα-ληφορεϊν και έπικεκανσθαι βονσί και ήμιόνοις ρόπαλον ... (9) και ή τον Ήρακλέονς δι στολή ή τοιαύτη πολύ νεωτέρα της Τρωικής μνήμης έστί, πλάσμα των την Ήράκλειαν ποιησάντων, είτε Πείσανδρος ήν €ἴτ’ άλλος τις· τὰ δ’ αρχαία ξόανα ονχ οντω διεσκενασται.
2	Paus. 2.37.4
κεφαλήν δε εΐχεν έμοί δοκεΐν μίαν καί ον πλείονας, Πείσανδρος δὲ ό Καμιρενς, ΐνα το θηρίον τε δοκοίη φοβερωτερον καί αΰτώι γίνηται ή ποίησις άξιόχρεως μάλλον, αντί τούτων τάς κεφαλάς (ποίησε τη ι ϋδραι τάς πολλας.
3	Schol. Pind. ΟΙ. 3.50b
θήλειαν δε είπε καί χρνσοκίρων άπό ιστορίας· ό γάρ (τήν> Θησηιδα γράψας (fr. 2) τοιαύτην αυτήν <λέγει>, καί Πείσανδρος ό Καμιρεύς καί Φερεκνδης (fr. 71 fowler).
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only creature that in his eagerness for fame he did not kill with weapons but wrestled with and throttled. Pisander of Rhodes tells about it. That was why he got its skin, because he had accomplished a famous deed.
Strabo, Geography
They say that the Sibai7 are descendants of those who accompanied Heracles on this expedition, and that as a token of their lineage they wear skins like Heracles, carry staves, and brand their cattle and mules with the device of a club ... This manner of equipping Heracles, too, is much more recent than the Trojan saga, a fiction of whoever wrote the Heraclea, whether it was Pisander or someone else; the old wooden statues of him are not fashioned like this.
2	Pausanias, Description of Greece
In my opinion the Hydra had one head, not more, but Pisander of Camirus, desiring to make the creature more frightful and his own poem more noteworthy, gave it its many heads for these reasons.
3	Scholiast on Pindar, Olympians
He made it [the Cerynian Hind] female and gold-horned on the basis of legend; for the author of the Theseis describes it like that, as do Pisander of Camirus and Pherecydes.
7	An Indian tribe.
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4	Paus. 8.22.4
Πίίσ-ανδ/sos δί αυτόν 6 Καμιρεός άποκτεϊναι τὰ? όρνιθας ον φησιν, άλλα ά>9 ψόφιοι κροτάλων έκδιωξειεν αντος.
5	Ath. 469c
ΐΐείσανδρος iv δεντέρωι 'Hρακλείας το δέπας εν ωι διέπλενσεν ό 'Ηρακλή? τον Ωκεανόν είναι μεν φησιν Ήλιον, λαβεΐν δ’ αντό παρ’ ‘ίϊκεαν<ον τ>όν 'Κρακλεα.
6	Schol. Pind. Pyth. 9.185a
όνομα δε αύτηι Άλκηίς, ως φησι ΐΐείσανδρος ό Καμιρευς.
7	Schol. Ar. Nub. 1051a
οι δέ φασιν ότι τω ι Ιΐρακλέί πολλά μογησαντι περί θερμοπυλας ή Άθηνά θερμά λουτρά επαφή κεν, ως ΤΙεί-σανδρος-
τω ι δ’ εν Θερμοπύληισι θεά γλανκωπις ’Αθήνη ποίει θερμά λοετρά παρά ρηγμΐνι θαλάσσης.
Cf. Zenob. vulg- 6.49; Diogenian. 5.7; Harpocr. © 11.
8* Stob. 3.12.6 Πίισάνδρον·
ον νέμεσις και φενδος υπέρ ψυχής άγορενειν.
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4	Pausanias, Description of Greece
Pisander of Camirus says that (Heracles) did not kill the (Stymphalian) birds, but scared them off with the noise of clappers.
5	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
Pisander in Book 2 of the Heraclea says that the cup in which Heracles sailed across Oceanus belonged to the Sun god, but that Heracles got it from Oceanus.
6	Scholiast on Pindar, Ptjthians
The name of Antaeus’ daughter was Alce'fs, according to Pisander of Camirus.
7	Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds
Some say that when Heracles had toiled strenuously in the neighborhood of Thermopylae Athena sent forth hot springs for him, as Pisander has it:
For him at Thermopylae the steely-eyed goddess Athena made hot bathing-places beside the seashore.
8* Stobaeus, Anthology Pisander:
There is no blame in telling a lie to save one’s life.
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9* Hesych, ν 683
νονς ον τταρα Κενταύροισν
παροιμιώδες. ἔστι δε Iletσάνδρον κομμάτων, επί των αδυνάτων ταττόμενον.
Cf. Diogenian. 6.84; Macar. 6.12; Apostol. 12.12; Phot, s.v., Suda ν 525.
ον παρά Hesych, etc.: ovk ενι Phot., Suda.
10	Ath. 783c
ΤΙείσανδρος δε φησιν Ήρακλέα Ύελαμώνι της επί Ίλιον στρατείας αριστείου άλεισον δούναι.
11	Epimerismi Homerici Α 52Β Dyck
παρά ΤΙεισάνδρωι τω ι Κάμει ρεΐ.
Cf. Et. Gud. s.v. αει'.
12	Plut. De Herodoti malignitate 857f
καίτοι των παλαιών καί λογίων άνδρων ονχ 'Ομηρος, ονχ 'Ησίοδος, ονκ ’Αρχίλοχος, ον Πείσανδρος, ον Στησίχορος, ονκ 'Αλκμάν, ον Πίνδαρος Αιγυπτίου λόγον εσχον ϊΐρακλεονς η Φθινικος, άλλ ενα τον τον ΐσασι πάντες Ηρακλέα τον Βοιώτιον όμοΰ και Αργείον.
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9* Hesychius, Lexicon
There is no sense with the Centaurs.
A proverbial saying. It is a phrase from Pisander, applied to impossible situations.
10	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
Pisander says that Heracles gave Telamon a goblet as a prize for heroism in the campaign against Ilion.
11	Homeric Parsings (on the forms of the word aiei, “always”)
There is also ae in Pisander of Camirus.
12	Plutarch, On the Malice of Herodotus
Yet of the ancient men of letters neither Homer nor Hesiod, Archilochus, Pisander, Stesichorus, Aleman, or Pindar took note of an Egyptian or Phoenician Heracles: all of them know only this one Heracles, the Boeotian and Argive one.
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ΠΑΝΤΑΣ2ΙΔ02 ΗΡΑΚΛΕΙΑ
TESTIMONIA
Suda π 248 (ex Hesychio Milesio)
Πανόασις Πολυάρχου Αλικαρνασσενς, τερατοσκόπος καί ποιητής επών, ος σβεσθεισαν τήν ποιητικήν έπ-ανήγαγε. Δονρις δέ (FGrHist 76 F 64) Διοκλέονς τε παΐδα ανέγραψε και Χάριον, ομοίως δε καί 'Ηρόδοτον Κούριον, ίστόρηται δὲ Παννασις 'Ηροδότου τον ιστορικού έξάδελφος· γέγονε γάρ Παννασις Πολνάρχον, 6 δέ 'Ηρόδοτος Αύξον τον Πολνάρχον άδελφον. τινες δέ ον Ανξην ὰλλὰ Ροιώ τήν μητέρα 'Ηροδότου Παννάσι-δος αδελφήν ιστόρησαν, ό δέ Παννασις γέγονε κατά τήν οη' όλνμπιάδα- κατά δέ τινας πολλώι πρεσβντε-ρος· και γάρ ήν επί των Περσικών, άνηιρέθη δέ νπό Ανγδάμιδος τον τρίτον τνραννήσαντος 'Αλικαρνασσόν. εν δε ποιηταϊς τάττεται μεθ' "Ομηρον, κατά δέ τινας καί μετά Ησίοδον καί Αντίμαχον, έγραφε δε καί Ήράκλειαν εν βιβλίοις ιδ’ εις επη ,θ', ’Ιωνικά εν πενταμέτρωι (εστι δὲ τά περί Κέδρον καί Νηλέα καί τας Ιωνικας αποικίας) εις επη /ζ'.
Merkelbach-Stauber, Steinepigramme aus dem griech-ischen Osten 01/12/01 = 1G 12(1).145
κοΰ] μήν 'Ηροδότου γλνκιον στόμα καί Π αννασσιν
PANYASSIS
PANYASSIS, HERACLEA
TESTIMONIA
The Suda (from Hesychius of Miletus, Index of Famous Authors)
Panyassis the son of Polyarchus, from Halicarnassus, interpreter of prodigies and hexameter poet, who restored the art of verse from extinction. Duris, however, registers him as the son of Diodes and as a Samian, just as he makes Herodotus come from Thurii.8 Panyassis is recorded as being the cousin of the historian Herodotus, for Panyassis was the son of Polyarchus, and Herodotus of Polyarchus’ brother Lyxes. Some, however, relate that it was not Lyxes but Herodotus’ mother Rhoio that was Panyassis’ sister. Panyassis is dated to about the 78th Olympiad (= 468/465 Be); or according to some, considerably earlier, as he lived at the time of the Persian Wars. He was put to death by Lygdamis, the third tyrant of Halicarnassus. As a poet he is ranked after Homer, and by some authorities also after Hesiod and Antimachus. He wrote a Heraclea in fourteen books, to the sum of9,000 verses; Ionica in elegiacs, dealing with Codrus, Neleus, and the Ionian colonies, to the sum of 7,000 verses.
Hellenistic verse inscription from Halicarnassus
Nor was it ancient Babylon that nurtured Herodotus’
8	The point is that Duris denied Halicarnassus' claims to both of its major authors.
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ή[δυ]«τή Βαβνλών ετρεφεν ώγυγίη, άλλ’ 'Αλικαρνασσού κραναόν πέδον ων διὰ μολπας
κλειτόν έν 'Ελλήνων άστεσι κνδος έχει.
Ibid. 01/12/02 de Halicamasso
εσπειρεν ΐΐανύασσιν επών άρίσημον άνακτα, Ίλιακών Κυ7τρίαν τίκτεν άοιδοθετην.
Inscr. in poetae effigie, Mus. Neapol. inv. 6152 (I. Sgobbo, Rendiconti dell’Accademia Areheologica di Napoli 46 [1971] 115 sqq.)
ΤΙαννασσις 6 ποιητής {ς'} λυπηρότατος εστι.
Dion. Hal. De imitatione fr. 6.2.2-4 'Ησίοδος μεν yap έφρόντισεν ηδονής δι’ ονομάτων λειότητος και σννθεσεως εμμελούς· Αντίμαχος δε ευτονίας και αγωνιστικής τραχΰτητος και του συνήθους τής εξαλλαγής· Πανόασις δε τάς τε άμφοΐν άρετας είσηνέγκατο, και αντος πραγματεία ι και τήι κατ αυτόν οίκονομίαι διήνεγκεν.
Cf. Quintil. Inst. Or. 10.1.52-54.
Clem. Strom. 6.25.1
αντοτελως γαρ τα έτερων νφελόμενοι ως ἴδια εξ-
PANYASSIS
honeyed voice and sweet-versing Panyassis, but Halicarnassus’ rocky soil; through their music it enjoys a proud place among Greek cities.
Another
(This city) sowed the seed of Panyassis, famous master of epic verse; it gave birth to Cyprias, the poet of Trojan epic.
Inscription on a statue of the poet Panyassis the poet is a severe pain.
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, On imitation For Hesiod aimed at pleasing by smoothness of names and melodious construction; Antimachus at well-toned, athletic toughness and departure from the familiar; while Panyassis brought the virtues of both, he in tum excelling by his treatment of his material and its disposition.
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies
For on their own initiative (the Greeks) have stolen other
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ήνεγκαν, καθάπερ Ένγάμμων . . . Υίανύασίς τε ό 'Αλικαρνασσενς παρά Κρεωφνλου τον Έ,αμίον την Οίχαλίας άλωσιν.
Euseb. Chron.
ΟΙ. 72.3: Pannyasis poeta habetur inlustris.
Proclus, Vita Homeri 1, v. ad Pisandrum.
FRAGMENTA
1	Paus. 9.11.2
έπιδεικννονσι δε (οι Θηβαίοι) Ήρακλέους των παίδων των εκ Μεγάρας μνήμα, ονδέν τι άλλοίως τα έ? τον θάνατον λέγοντες η Στησίχορος ό 'Ιμεραΐος (PMGF 230) και ΐΐαννασσις έν τοΐς επεσιν έποίησαν.
2	Paus. 10.8.9
ΐΐανύασσις δε ό ΐίολυάρχου πεποιηκως ες Ήρακλέα έπη θυγατέρα ’Αχελώιον την Κασταλίαν φησίν είναι, λέγει γάρ δη περί τον Ήρακλέους-
ΐίαρνησσον νιφόεντα θοοΐς διά ποσσί περησας ϊκετο Κασταλίης 'Αχελωιδος άμβροτον ύδωρ.
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people’s works and brought them out as their own; as Eugammon . . . and Panyassis of Halicarnassus stole the Capture of Oichalia from Creophylus of Samos.
Eusebius Chronicle
ΟΙ. 72.3 (490/489): the poet Panyassis is celebrated.
For Panyassis in the canon of epic poets, see above on Pisander.
FRAGMENTS 1 Pausanias, Description of Greece
The Thebans also display a memorial to Heracles’ children by Megara, telling no different story about their death from what Stesichorus of Himera and Panyassis related in their verses.9
2 Pausanias, Description of Greece
Panyassis the son of Polyarchus, the author of a Heracles epic, makes Castalia a daughter of Achelous. For he says of Heracles:
Crossing snowy Parnassus with swift feet, he came to Acheloian Castalias immortal water.
9	The reference is to Heracles’ killing his children in a fit of insanity, a story best known to us from Euripides’ tragedy Heracles. The next fragment may refer to his visit to Delphi to seek purification. According to Apollodorus, Library 2.4.12, the oracle told him to go to Tiryns and serve Eurystheus, who would make him undertake a series of difficult tasks.
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3 Clem. Protr. 2.35.3
ΤΙανύασσις γὰρ προς τούτοις καϊ άλλου? παμπολλους άνθρωποίς λατρεΰσαι θεούς ιστορεί, ωδέ πως γράφων
“τλή μεν Δημήτηρ, τλή δε κλυτός ’Αμφιγυήεις, τλή 8έ Ποσειδάων, τλή δ’ άργυρότοξος Απόλλων άνδρΐ παρά θνητώι θητευσέμεν εις ενιαυτόν, τλή δε <καϊ> όβριμάθνμος “Αρης υπό πατρός ανάγκης/’ και τα επί τουτοις.
3	θητενέμεν Sylburg: θήσαι μεγαν Meineke.
4	Apollod. Bibl. 1.5.2
ΤΙανυασις δε Τριπτόλεμον ‘Έλευσΐνος λέγει■ φησι γάρ Δήμητρα προς αυτόν έλθειν.
Cf. Hygin. Fab. 147.
5	Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 1.260
οι ιστορικοί τον αρχηγόν ή μοι ν τής επιστήμης ’Ασκληπιόν κεκεραυνώσθαι λέγονσιν . . . Στησίχορος μεν εν Έριφύληι (PMGF 194) είπων ότι τινας των έπϊ θήβαις πεσόντων άνιστάι . . . ΐΐανΰασις δε διά τό νεκρόν Ύυν-δάρεω άναστήσαι.
Cf. schol. Eut. Me. 1; Apollod. Bibl. 3.10.3; Philod. De pietate Β 4906 Obbink; schol. Pind. Pyth. 3.96.
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3	Clement of Alexander, Protreptic
For Panyassis relates that a whole number of other gods beside these were in service to mortals, writing as follows:
“Demeter put up with it, renowned Hephaestus put up with it, Poseidon put up with it, silverbow Apollo put up with menial service with a mortal man for the term of a year; grim-hearted Ares too put up with it, under compulsion from his father,”
4	Apollodorus, The Library
But Panyassis makes Triptolemus a son of Eleusis, for he says that Demeter came to the latter.11
5	Sextus Empiricus, Against the Professors
The antiquarians say that the author of our science, Asclepius, was struck by the thunderbolt... Stesichorus in the Eriphyle saying that it was because he resurrected some of those who fell at Thebes ... but Panyassis that it was for resurrecting the dead Tyndareos.10 11 12
10	Someone, perhaps Athena, is consoling Heracles, recalling various mythical episodes of gods who submitted to servitude under mortal masters. The allusions were probably explained more fully in what followed, and fragments 4 and 5 fit well in this context.
11	That is, the king in whose house she served as nurse was called Eleusis, not Keleos as in the Hymn to Demeter.
12	Apollo, upset at the destruction of his son Asclepius, killed the Cyclopes, the manufacturers of the thunderbolt. It was to atone for {his that he was made to serve Admetus for a year.
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6	Steph. Byz. s.v. Βέμβινα
κώμη της Νεμέας . . . Πανόασ-ις έν 'Ηράκλειας πρώτηι-δέρμα τε θηρειον Βεμβινηταο λέοντος. καί άλλως-
7
και Βεμβινηταο πελώρον δέρμα, λέοντος.
8	[Eratosth.] Catast. 11
Καρκίνος- οντος δοκέί έν τοΐς άστροις τεθηναι δι "Ηραν, οτι μόνος, Ήρακλέί των άλλων σνμμαχονντων ότε την νδραν άνηιρει, έκ της λίμνης έκπηδήσας έδακεν αΰτον τον πόδα, καθάπερ φησι Ηαννασις έν Ήρακλείαι- θνμω-θε'ις δ’ 6 'Ηρακλής δοκεΐ τώι πόδι σννθλάσαι αυτόν, όθεν μεγάλης τιμής τετνχηκε καταριθμούμενος έν τοΐς ιβ' ζωιδίοις.
Cf. Hygin. Astr. 2.23; schol. Arat. 147; schol. German. Arat. pp. 70 et 128 Breysig.
9	Ath. 498d
Ηαννασσις τρίτωι Ήρακλείας φησι ν
τον κεράσας κρητηρα μέγαν χρυσοΐο φαεινόν σκνπφονς αίννμένος θαμέας πάτον ήδνν έπινεν. 1
1 φαεινόν Kinkel.
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6	Stephanus of Byzantium, Geographical Lexicon
Bembina: a village in the territory of Nemea . . . Panyassis in Book 1 of the Heraclea:
and the animal skin from the lion of Bembina, and again:
7
and the skin of Bembina’s monster lion.
8	Pseudo-Eratosthenes, Catasterisms Cancer (The Crab): it is held that this was placed among the stars by Hera because it alone, when all the others were helping Heracles when he was killing the Hydra, leaped out of the lake and bit him in the foot, as Panyassis says in the Heraclea; and Heracles in anger is held to have crushed it with his foot. Hence it has been highly honored by being numbered among the twelve creatures of the Zodiac.
9	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner Panyassis says in Book 3 of the Heraclea:
Mixing some of it in a great shining golden bowl, he took cup after cup and enjoyed a fine bout of drinking.13
13	This may refer to Heracles’ entertainment by the centaur Pholos as he was on his way to capture the Erymanthian Boar (Apollodorus, Library 2.5.4). Compare Stesichorus, Geryoneis, PMG 181 = S19.
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10	Schol. Pind. Pyth 3.177b
ἔνιοι δὲ τήν θνωνην έτεραν της Έ,εμελης φασιν είναι, τροφον τον Διόνυσόν, ώσττερ Ι1αννα<τις εν τρίτωι 'Η/οα-
καί ρ' ο μιν έκ κόλποιο τροφον θόμε ποσσι Θύω νη?.
11	Ath. 172d
πεμμάτων δὲ πρώτον φησι μνημονενσαι Παννασσιν 2ε-λενκος (FGrHist 634 F 2) iv οἶς περί της παρ’ Αίγνπτίοις άνθρωποθνσίας διηγείται, πολλά μεν επιθειναι λίγων πίμματα, πολλάς δε νοσσάδας ορνις.
πεμματα πόλλ' έπιθείς, πολλάς δέ re νοσσάδας ορνις.
Versum restituit Meineke.
12	Ath. 469d
Παννασις δ’ iv ίπρώτωι 'Ήρακλείας παρά Νηρεως φησί την τον Ήλιον φιάλην κομίσασθαι τον 'Hρακλέα και διαπλενσαι εις Έρνθειαν.
τρωτωι cod.: τετάρτωι Dubner: πεμπτωι Robert: ια Wilamo-
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10	Scholiast on Pindar, Ptjthians
But some say that Thyone is different from Semele, being Dionysus’ nurse, as Panyassis does in Book 3 of the Heraclea:
And he jumped out from the bosom of his nurse Thyone.
11	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
As for cakes, Seleucus says that Panyassis was the first to mention them, in his account of the Egyptians’ human sacrifice, saying that (Busiris)
placed many cakes on top, and many fledgling birds.
12	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
Panyassis says in Book 1(?) of the Heraclea that Heracles got the Sun’s goblet from Nereus and sailed over to Erythea
Μ It is very unlikely that this came as early as Book 1. Fragment 13 suggests that it may have appeared in book 4 or 5.
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HERACLES AND THESEUS 13 “Ammonius” in II. 21.195 (P. Oxy. 221 ix 8; v.93 Erbse)
[SeXJevKos δὲ <τον αντον ’ίΐκεανωι τον Αχελωιον είναι ΙΙαννασσιν άποφαίνει λέγοντα> εν ε [ Ηγ’ακλεια?·
“ιτω[ς] δ’ επορ[ενθ]ης ρενμ ’Α[χ]ελ[ω]ΐοι> άργν[ρο]8ίνα,
Ωκεανού ποταμηϊο [δι’] ενριος νγ[ρ]ὰ κελενθα” <τον αντον - λεγοντα> suppl. West.
14* Schol. Nic. Ther. 257a, “οτ’ άνθεσιν είσατο χαλκόν”
γράφεται δὲ και “άνθεσι χάλκης” . . . ἔστι δὲ ή χάλκη άνθος, άφ’ ον και την πορφύραν ωνόμασαν. ομοίως το εμφερες το iv τη ι Ήρακλείαι-
φολις δ’ άπέλαμπε φαεινη· άλλοτε μεν κνάνον, τότε δ’ άνθεσιν εΐσατο χαλκόν.
15	Hygin. Astr. 2,6.1
Engonasin: hunc Eratosthenes Herculem dicit supra draco-nem conlocatum, de quo ante diximus, eumque paratum ut ad decertandum, sinistra manu pellem leonis dextra clauam tenentem. Conatur interficere draconem Hesperidum custo-dem, qui numquam oculos operuisse somno coactus existi-matur, quo magis custos adpositus esse demonstratur. De hoc etiam Panyasis in Heraclea dicit.
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13	“Ammonius,” commentary on Iliad 21
Seleucus <points out that Panyassis identified Achelous with
Oceanus> in Book 5 of the Heraclea:
“And how did you travel the stream of silver-eddying Achelous, over the watery ways of the broad river Oceanus?”15
14* Scholiast on Nicander, Theriaca, “sometimes he looks like flowers of copper”
There is a variant reading “flowers of chalke" . . . chalke is a (purple) flower, from which the name is applied to the purple fish. Likewise the simile in the Heraclea:
And its shining scale glittered; sometimes it looked like blue enamel, and sometimes like flowers of copper.16
15 Hyginus, Astronomy
The Kneeler:17 Eratosthenes says that this is Heracles stationed over the aforementioned serpent, ready for the battle, holding his lionskin in his left hand and his club in his right. He is endeavoring to kill the Hesperides’ guardian serpent, which is held never to have closed its eyes under compulsion of sleep, a proof of its guardian status. Panyassis tells of this in his Heraclea.
15	The addressee is Heracles, the speaker perhaps Geryon.
16	Meaning perhaps green like verdigris. The lines probably come from a description of the serpent that guarded the Golden Apples.
17	The modem constellation Hercules.
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Cf. [Eratosth.] Catast. 4; schol. German. Arat. pp. 61 et 118
Avienius, Phaen. 172-187
Ilia laboranti similis succedet imago protinus, expertem quam quondam dixit Aratus
(63-66)
nominis et cuius lateat quoque causa laboris.
175 Panyasi sed nota tamen . ..
177 nam dura immodici memorat sub lege tyranni Amphitryoniaden primaeuo in flore iuuentae, qua cedunt medii longe secreta diei 180 Hesperidum uenisse locos atque aurea mala, inscia quae lend semper custodia somni seruabat, carpsisse manu, postquam ille nouercae insaturatae odiis serpens uictoris ab ictu spirarumque sinus et fortia uincula laxans 185 occubuit: sic membra genu subnixa sinistro sustentasse ferunt, sic insidisse labore deuictum fama est.
16	Schol. Od. 12.301
Ννμφόδωρος 6 την Χικίλίαν περιηγησάμινος (FGrHist 572 F 3) και Πολύαινος (639 F 7) και 11 ανύασις φύλακα των Ήλιον βοών Φαλακρόν φησι γενύσθαι.
Φαλακρόν Meineke: φνλάκιον, φνλάϊκον, φνλαιον codd.
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Avienius, Phaenomena
Next you will see a figure as of one exerting himself. Aratus said of old that it had no name and that the reason of its exertion was obscure; but it was known to Panyassis ... He relates that Amphitryon’s son in the first flower of his youth, being subject to the harsh rule of an immoderate tyrant, came where the unknown South retreats into the distance, to the regions of the Hesperides,18 and plucked the golden apples guarded by a custodian ignorant of sluggish sleep, after that serpent, the creature of a stepmother insatiable in her hatred,19 succumbed to the victor’s blow, slackening its sinuous coils that barred the way. Thus, they say, he held his body supported on his left knee, and thus the tale is that he rested, overcome by his exertions.
16 Scholiast on the Odyssey
Nymphodorus the author of the Description of Sicily, Polyaenus, and Panyassis say that the guardian of the Sun’s cattle was Phalacrus. 1
18	Panyassis apparently located the Hesperides to the far south of Africa. Pherecydes was to transfer them to the far north (fr. 17 Fowler - Apollodorus, Library 2.5.11). See JUS 99 (1979), 145.
19	Hera, Heracles’ implacable enemy.
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17	Paus. 10.29.9
ΤΙαννασσις δὲ έποίησεν ώ? Θησεύς καί ΤΙειρίθονς επί των θρόνων τταράσχοιντο σχήμα ον κατά δεσμώτας, προσφυή δε άπό τον χρωτός αντί δεσμών σφίσιν έφη τήν
Cf. Apollod. epit. 1.24; schol. Ar. Eq. 1368.
18	Comm, in Antim, p.442 Matthews, “Στύγος ύδωρ”
υποτίθεται εν "Άιδον, καθάπερ καί Τίαννασσ[ις λίγων περί τ]ον %ισ[ύ]φον εν "Άιδον Ι ο] ντος φησίν
ως άρα μιν είπόντα κατασ[τέγασε Στνγός] ϋδωρ.
19	Stob. 3.18.21 (Πανυάσσιδος); 12-19 cit. etiam Ath. 37a, 12-13 et Suda οι 135
“ζεΐν, άγε δη καί πίν· αρετή νύ τις έστι καί
ος κ άνδρών πολν πλεϊστον έν είλαπίνηι μεθν
ευ καί έπκτταμένως, άμα τ άλλον φώτα κελενηι. ίσον δ’ ος τ έν δαιτι καί έν πολεμωι θοος ανηρ,
5	νσμίνας διεπων ταλαπενθέας, ένθα τε πανροι θαρσαλέοι τελέθονσι μένονσί τε θονρον άρηα. τον κεν έγώ θείμην Ισον κλέος, ος τ’ ένί δαιτι τέρπηται παρεών άμα τ άλλον λαόν άνωγηι. ον yap μοι ζώειν γε δοκεϊ βρότος ουδέ βιώναι
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17	Pausanias, Description of Greece
Panyassis wrote that Theseus and Pirithous on their chairs did not give the appearance of being bound there, but that instead of bonds the rock had grown onto their flesh.20
18	Commentary on Antimachus, Thehaid, “the Water of Shuddering”
He places it in Hades, in the same way as Panyassis, speaking of Sisyphus in Hades, says:
After he had spoken thus, the Water [of Shuddering cover]ed him over.
19	Stobaeus, Anthology; lines 12-19 also Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
“Come on, friend, drink! This too is a virtue, to drink the most wine at the banquet in expert fashion, and to encourage your fellow. It’s just as good to be sharp in the feast as in battle, busy amid the grievous slaughter, where few men are brave and withstand the furious fight. I should count his glory equal, who enjoys being at the feast, and encourages other folk to as well. A man doesn’t seem to me to be really alive, or to live the life of a hardy mortal, if he sits out
20	They were detained in the Underworld after they went down with the aim of securing Persephone as Pirithous' wife. Heracles saw them when he went down to capture Cerberus.
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άνθρώποιο βίον ταλασίφρονος, οστις απ' οίνον θύμον ερητνσας μείνηι πάτον, ὰλλ’ ένεάφρων. οίνος γὰρ πυρι Ισον επιχθονίονσιν ονειαρ, έσθλον άλεξίκακον, πόσης σννοπηδον άοιδης. έν μεν γὰρ θαλίης ερατόν μέρος άγλα'ίης τε, εν δέ χοροιτνπίης, εν δ’ Ιμερτής φιλότητος, εν δέ τε μενθηρης καί δνσφροσννης άλεωρη. τω σε χρη παρά, δαιτί δεδεγμένον ενφρονι θ ν μοι ι πίνειν, μηδέ βορης κεκορημένον ηντε γνπα ησθαι πλημνροντα, λελασμόνον ευφροσυνάων."
4 δ’ ος τ’ West: τ’ ος codd.	7 κεν Nauck: μεν codd.
11 μείνηι West: πίνει codd.	13 πόση ι σννοπηδον άνίηι
Ath., Suda	14 έρατον Ath.: Ιερόν Stob. 16 άλεωρή
Heuse: άλεγεινης codd.
20	Ath. 36d
ΤΙαννασις δ’ ό έποποιός την μεν πρωτην πόσιν απονέμει Χάρισιν, ’Ώραις καί Αιοννσωι, την δέ δεντέραν Άφροδί-τηι καί πάλιν Αιοννσωι, “Ύβρει δέ καί “Α τη ι την τρίτην. Πανύασίς φησι·
“πρωται μεν Χάριτές τ	ἔλαχον κα	Ι ένφρονες
Ἦραι		
μοίραν καί Αιόννσος έρίβρομος, οι		Ι περ έτενξαν
τοΐς δ’ επι Κνπρογένεκ	ι θεά λάχε	καί Αιόννσος,
ένθά τε κάλλιστος πάτος άνδράσι		γίνεται οίνον
ει τις μέ<τρα> πίοι καί	ὑπότροπος	οϊκαδ’ άπέλθοι
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the party restraining his appetite for the wine: he’s an idiot. Wine is as much of a blessing as fire for us on earth: a good shield against harm, accompaniment to every song, for it has in it a delightful element of the festive, of luxury, of dancing, of entrancing love, and a refuge from care and depression. So you must take the toasts at the feast and drink merrily, and not sit costive like a vulture after you have fed your face, oblivious of good cheer.”21
20	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
The epic poet Panyassis assigns the first round of drinks to the Graces, the Horai, and Dionysus, the second to Aphrodite and Dionysus again, but the third to Hybris and Ate. He says:
‘The Graces and the cheerful Horai take the first portion, and Dionysus the mighty roarer, the ones who created it. After them the goddess bom in Cyprus takes her share, and Dionysus, at the stage where the wine session is at its most perfect for men: if you drink in measure and go back
21	The speaker is perhaps Eurytus at Oichalia, encouraging his guest Heracles to drink more deeply. I take fragments 20-22 to be from Heracles’ reply as he tries to restrain his too bibulous host. This temperate Heracles, the counterpart of the moral hero represented by Pindar and Prodicus, would be a modification of the older tradition.
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δαιτος άπο γλυκερής, ονκ αν ποτε πήματι κύρσαι-
άλλ’ δτε τις μοίρης τριτάτης προς μέτρον έλαύνοι
πίνων άβλεμεως, τότε δ’ Τβριος αἶσα και ’Αττ)9 γίνεται άργαλέη, κακά δ’ άνθρωποισιν όπάζει. άλλα πέπον, μέτρον γάρ έχεις γλνκεροΐο ποτοίο, στείχε παρά μνηστήν αλοχο ν, κοίμιζε δ’ εταίρους-
δειδία γάρ τριτάτης μοίρης μελιηδέος οίνου πινομένης, μή σ "Τβρις ενϊ φρεσί θύμον άέρσηι, έσθλοΐς δε ξενίοισι κακήν έπιθήσι τελευτήν, αλλά πίθον και παύε πολνν πάτον.
5 suppl. West υπότροπος Peppmiiller: άποτρ- codd.
14	δι Meineke: iv codd. 15 άλλα πίθον Meineke: άλλ’ άπιθι codd.
21	Ath. 37a (post fr. 19)
οίνος < > θνητοϊσι Θεών πάρα δώρον άριστον αγλαός- ωι πάσαι μεν έφαρμόζουσιν άοιδαί, πάντες δ' όρχησμοί, πάσαι δ’ έραταϊ φιλότητες. πάσας δ’ εκ κραδίης ανίας άνδρων άλαπάζει πινόμενος κατά μέτρον- υπέρ μέτρον δέ χερείων. 1
1 et 5 cit. Clem Strom. 6.11.6
5 υπέρμετρος Clem.
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home from the feast, you will never ran into anything bad. But when someone drinks heavily and presses to the limit of the third round, then Hybris and Ate take their unlovely tum, which brings trouble. Now, pal, you’ve had your ration of the sweet liquor, so go and join your wedded wife, and send your comrades to bed. With the third round of the honey-sweet wine being drunk, I’m afraid of Hybris stirring up your spirits and bringing your good hospitality to a bad end. So do as I say, and stop the excess drinking.”
21	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner (after fr. 19)
And again:
Wine is mortals’ finest gift from the gods, glorious wine: every song harmonizes with it, every dance, every delightful love. And every pain it expels from men’s hearts, so long as it is drunk in due measure; but beyond the measure, it is not so good.
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22	Ath. 36d (post fr. 20)
καί έξης περί άμετρου οίνον
iv γάρ oi "Ατης τε και "Ύβ ριος αίσ <άμ’> όπηδει.
iv West: εκ codd. αμ add. Naeke.
23	Schol. (Τ) II. 24.616b, “αἴ ι’ άμφ’ Άχελώϊον”
τινες “αι τ άμφ’ Άχελησιον"· ποταμος δε Λυδίας, εξ ον πληροΰται 6 'Ύλλος- καί 'Hρακλεα νοετησαντα «τι των τόπων, άναδόντων αντωι θερμά λουτρά των ποταμών, τους παϊδας "Τλλον καλείται καί τον εξ Όμφάλης 'Λχε-λητα, ος Λυδων εβασίλευσεν. είσί δε καί νΰμφαι ‘Λχελη-τιδες, ως φησι Ώαννασσις.
Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.1149/50
\\αννασις δε φησιν iv Αυδίαι τον Ή ρακλεα νο σησαντα τυχεΐν ίάσεως ΰπδ “Ύλλου του πόταμον, ος εστι της Λυδίας- διό και τους δύο υιούς αυτού “Τλλους ονομασθη-
24	Steph. Byz. s.v. Τρεμίλη
ή Λυκία εκαλείτο ούτως, οι κατοικοΰντες Ύρεμιλεΐς. άπο Τρεμίλου, ώς Πανύασις-
ένθα δ’ εναιε μεγας Τρεμίλης καί ρ ηγαγε κούρη ν,
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22 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner (after fr. 20)
And following that, about immoderate wine:
For with it the tum of Ate and Hybris comes along.22
23	Scholiast on the Iliad, “the nymphs who dance about the Achelous”
Some read “about the Achelesius”; this is a river in Lydia, a tributary of the Hyllus, and (they say) that after Heracles fell sick in these parts, and the rivers provided him with warm bathing, he named his sons Hyllus, and the one bom to Omphale Acheles—he became king of Lydia. There are also Achelesian nymphs, as Panyassis says.
Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
Panyassis says that Heracles fell sick in Lydia and obtained therapy from the river Hyllus, which is in Lydia; and this is why his two sons were both named Hyllus.
24 Stephanus of Byzantium, Geographical Lexicon
Tremile: Lycia was so called. The inhabitants are Tremileis. The name is from Tremiles, as in Panyassis:
And there dwelt great Tremiles, and he married a maid, an
22	This line may have directly followed fragment 21.
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νύμφην "ίϊγυγίην, ήν ΐίρηξιδίκην καλεουσιν, %ίβρωι επ’ άργνρέωι, ποταμώι πάρα δινήεντι-τη ξ δ’ όλοοί παΐδες Τλωος [Βάνθος re} ΤΙίναρός <τ εγενοντο>
5 καί Κράγος, ος κρατίων πάσας ληίζετ άρουρας.
1 Ύρεμίλης Meineke: τρεμύλ(ι)ος codd. ρ ηγαγε κούρη ν West; εγημε θνγατρα codd.	3 %ίρβει? 4 ita West:
ξανθός ΐίίναρός τε Salmasius.
25	Steph. Byz. s.v. Άσπίς
πόλις Λιβύης . . . εστι και νήσος προς τη ι Λυκία ι. εστι και νήσος άλλη μεταξύ Λεβεδου καί Τέω . . . εστι καί νήσος άλλη Ψύρων ιγγος, εστι καί άλλη, ως Κλέων ό Χυρακούσ ιος εν τω ι περί των λιμένων, άδενδρος ουσα. εστι καί πέραν ΤΙίσης, ως Πανυασις εν 'Hρακλείας έν-δεκάτηι.
26	Clem. Protr. 2.36.2
ναι μην καί τον Άϊδωνεα νπο Ήρακλεονς τοξευθηναι “Ομηρος λεγει (II. 5.395), καί τον Ήλεΐον "Λιδην ΤΙαννασσις Ιστορεί- ηδη δε καί την "Ηραν την ζνγίαν 'ιστορεί ΰπο του α ΰτον 'H ρακλεους ό αύτδς οντος Πανυασις
εν Ι Ιυλωι ημαθόεντι.
"Αιδην Matthews: Ανγεαν cod. (et schol.).
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Ogygian nymph, whom they call Praxidice, at the silvery Sibrus, beside that swirling river. And from her <were bom> baleful sons, Tloos, Pinaros, and Cragus, who in his might plundered all the plowlands.23
25	Stephanus of Byzantium, Geographical Lexicon Aspis: a town in Libya... Also an island off Lycia. Also another island between Lebedos and Teos... Also another island near Psyra. Also another, as Cleon of Syracuse writes in his work On Harbors, a treeless one. Also one beyond Pisa,24 mentioned by Panyassis in the Heraclea, Book 11.
26	Clement, Protreptic
Aye, and Homer says that Ai'doneus was shot by Heracles, and Panyassis records that the Elean Hades was; and this same Panyassis also records that Conjugal Hera was shot by the same Heracles
in sandy Pylos.
23	Tremileis represents a native tribal name that appears in Lycian inscriptions. The Sibrus or Sirbis is the Xanthus; the familiar name has intruded as a gloss in the next line. Tloos and Pinaros are the eponyms of the Lycian hill towns Tlos and Pinara, and Cragus of the mountain to the west of the Xanthus valley.
24	Presumed to be in southern Asia Minor.
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Amob. Adv. nationes 4.25
Non ex uobis Panyassis unus est, qui ab Hercule Ditem patrem et reginam memorat sauciatam esse Iunonem?
27	Et. Gen. (A) s.v. μύθος
ή στύσις . . . και Πανύασσις·
ΒιχθάΒιός ποτε μύθος ίίϊλλα μετεμεμβ<λ>ετο λαών,
28	Apollod. Bibl. 3.14.4
'Ησίοδος (fr. 139) αυτόν Φθινικος και Άλφεσιβοίας λέγει, Πανύασις δέ φησι θείαντος βασιλέως 'Ασσυριών, ος έσχε θυγατέρα Χμύρναν. αύτη κατά μήνιν ’Αφροδίτης (ον γάρ αυτήν έτίμα) ΐσχει τον πατρός έρωτα, και σύνεργου λαβοΰσα την τροφού άγνοούντι τω ι πατρι νύκτας δώδεκα συνευνάσθη. 6 δί ως ήισθετο, σπασάμενος ξίφος εΒίωκεν αυτήν, η Βέ περικατάλαμβανομένη θεοίς ηύξατο αφανής γενέσθαι. θεοί Βέ κατοικτίραντες αυτήν εις Βέν-Βρον μετήλλαξαν ο καλούσι σμύρναν. Βεκαμηνιαίωι Βε υστέρου χρόνωι τον δένδρον ραγέντος γεννηθήναι τον λεγόμενον ΆΒωνιν ον ’Αφροδίτη διά κάλλος έτι νήπιου κρύφα θεών εις λάρνακα κρύφασα Περσεφόνηι παρίστα-το· εκείνη Βέ ώς έθεάσατο, ονκ άπεΒίΒον. κρίσεως Βέ επί Αιός γενομενης εις τρεις μοίρας Βιηιρεθη ό ένιαυτός, και μίαν μεν παρ' έαυτώι μενειν τον ΆΒωνιν, μίαν Βέ παρά
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Amobius, Against the Heathens
Is Panyassis not one of you, who records that Hades and the queen Hera were wounded by Heracles?25
27 Etymologicum Genuinum mythos [lit. words]: dissension . . . And in Panyassis: Divided words once [. . ή26 of the peoples had repented, that is, dissension.
28 Apollodorus, The Library
But Hesiod says Adonis was the son of Phoenix and Alphesiboea, while Panyassis makes him the son of Theias, a king of Assyria, who had a daughter Smyrna. She, through the anger of Aphrodite (whom she failed to honor), conceived a desire for her father, and with her nurse as accomplice she lay with him for twelve nights without his realizing it. When he became aware of it, he drew a sword and chased her, and she as she was being overtaken prayed to the gods to disappear. They took pity on her and changed her into the tree called Smyrna (myrrh). Ten months later the tree split open, and the said Adonis was bom from it. Because of his beauty Aphrodite concealed him from the gods, still a baby, in a chest, and placed it with Persephone; but when she saw him, she refused to give him back. An adjudication was made by Zeus, and the year was divided into three parts. He ordained that Adonis should stay by himself for one part, stay for one with
25	Compare Iliad 5.392-397.
26	Text corrupt and unintelligible.
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ΐίερσεφόνηι προσέταξί, την δε ετεραν παρ' Άφροδίτηι· ό δε "Αδωνις ταντηι προσ ένειμε και την ιδίαν μοίραν, ύστερον δ« θηρενων Άδωνις νπο σνδς πληγείς απίθανε.
Cf. Philod. De pietate Β 7553 Obbink; schol. Lyc. 829; Ant. Lib. 34.
29	Hesych, η 652
τον “Αδωνιν. Ώανύασις.
30	Schol. (h *B) II. 1.591 = Et. Magn. s.v. βηλος και δ ΤΙανύασις δε τα πέδιλα
βηλά
ΘΗ2ΗΪ2
TESTIMONIUM
Arist. Poet. 1451al9
διb πάντες έοίκασιν αμαρτάνειν δσοι των ποιητών 'Hρακληιδα, θησηίδα, και τα τοιαντα ποιήματα πε-ποιηκασιν οἴονται γὰρ, επεϊ εις ην δ Ηρακλής, ένα και τον μνθον είναι προσηκειν.
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Persephone, and the other with Aphrodite. But Adonis gave Aphrodite his own time too. Later, while hunting, he was gored by a boar and died.27
29 Hesychius, Lexicon
Eoies [He of the Dawn]: Adonis. Panyassis.
30	Scholiast on the Iliad,·, Etymologicum Magnum And Panyassis calls sandals “platforms” (bela).
THESEIS
TESTIMONIUM
Aristotle, Poetics
So all those poets appear to go wrong who have composed a Heracleis, a Theseis, and poems of that kind; they suppose that because Heracles was one person, it ought to be one myth.
27	It is not clear how much of die story stood in Panyassis, or in what context. Fragment 29 must belong with it.
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FRAGMENTA
1	Plut. Thes. 28.1
fjv yap ό της Θησηίδος ποιητης ’Αμαζόνων ΐπανάστασιν γέγραφΐ, Θησέί γαμοΰντι Φαίδραν της ‘Αντιόπης έπι-τιθΐμίνης καί των μίτ αυτής Αμαζόνων άμυνομένων καί κτάνοντος αντος Ήρακλΐονς, πζριφανως eoi«e μνθωι και πλάσματι.
2	Schol. Pind. ΟΙ. 3.50b
θηλ€ιαν δ« ΦΙπΐ και χρνσοκΐρων από ιστορίας- ό γαρ <την> Θησηΐδα γράφας τοι αυτήν αυτήν <\iyti>, καί ΙΙάσανΒρος ό Καμιρευς (fr. 3) και Φΐρΐκν8ης (fr. 71 Fowler).
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FRAGMENTS
1	Plutarch, Life of Theseus
For the Amazon uprising that the poet of the Theseis has written of, in which, when Theseus was celebrating his wedding to Phaedra, Antiope attacked him and the Amazons with her gave support and Heracles killed them, obviously bears the marks of a mythical fiction.28
2	Scholiast on Pindar, Olympians
He made it [the Cerynian Hind] female and gold-homed on the basis of legend; for the author of the Theseis describes it like that, as do Pisander of Camirus and Pherecydes.
28	Antiope was an Amazon whom Theseus had previously brought to Athens and married. See Apollodorus, epitome 1.16-17.
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ANTIQUARIAN EPICS
ΕΤΜΗΛ02
TESTIMONIA
Clem. Strom. 1.131.8
Σιμωνίδη? μεν ovv κατά ’Αρχίλοχον φέρεται, Καλάϊνος δί πρεσβυτέρας ον μακρώι . . . Eνμηλος δε ό Κορίνθιος πρεσβυτέρας ων επιβεβληκέναι Αρχίαι τώι Συρακούσας κτισαντι.
Id. 6.26.7
τα δε Ησιόδου μετηλλαξαν εις πεζόν λόγον και ως ἴδια έξήνεγκαν Ενμηλός τε καί Ακονσίλαος οι ιστοριογράφοι.
Euseb. Chron.
ΟΙ. 5.1: Eumelus poeta, qui Bugoniam et Europiam . . · agnoscitur.
GENEALOGICAL AND
ANTIQUARIAN EPICS
EUMELUS
TESTIMONIA
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies Simonides is said to have been contemporary with Archilochus, and Callinus a little older... and Eumelus of Corinth, who was older, to have overlapped with Archias the founder of Syracuse.
Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies
And Hesiod’s poetry was turned into prose and brought
out as their own work by the historians Eumelus and
Acusilaus.
Eusebius, Chronicle
ΟΙ. 5.1 (760/759): the poet Eumelus, who composed the Bougonia and Europia, is recognized.
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ΟΙ. 9.1: Eumelus Corinthius uersificator agnoscitur et Sibylla Erythraea.
Cf. Cyrill. Contra lulian. 1.12 (Patrol. Gr. lxxvi. 520D).
Schol. Pind. ΟΙ. 13.31a, “ev 8e Μοΐσ’ άΒνπνους” τοντο 8e διὰ τόν Εϋμηλον οντα Κορίνθιον και γράφαν-τα Νόστον των Ελλήνων.
Εΰμηλον Gyraldus: Εύμολπον codd.
Paus. 4.4.1
έπι δέ Φίντα τον "ϊ,υβότα -πρώτον Μβσσήνιοι Tore τώι Άπόλλωνι Λ Δήλον θυσίαν και άν8ρών χορόν άπο-στέλλονσι- το δέ σφίσιν άισμα ιτροσόΒιον ές τον θεόν έ8ί8αξίν Eνμηλος, ίϊναί τί ώς αληθώς Eύμηλον νομί-ζΐται μόνα τα e-πη ταντα.
Cf. Paus. 4.33.2 (PMG 696), 5.19.10.
FRAGMENTS
1. (Eνμηλου η Άρκτίνον) Τιτανομαχία 1 Philod. De pietate Β 4677 Obbink
ό 8έ την Τι[τανο]μαχίαν γρά[φας έξ\ Αιθέρας φη[σίν (sc. τα πάντα).
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ΟΙ. 9.1 (744/3): Eumelus the Corinthian poet is recognized, and the Erythraean Sibyl.
Cyril of Alexandria also dates Eumelus to the ninth Olympiad.
Scholiast on Pindar, Olympians, “Among them (the Corinthians) the sweet-breathed Muse blooms”
He says this because of Eumelus, who was a Corinthian and wrote The Return of the Greeks.
Pausanias, Description of Greece
In the time of Sybotas’ son Phintas the Messenians first sent a sacrifice and mens chorus to Delos for Apollo; their processional song for the god was produced by Eumelus, and this poem alone is thought to be genuinely by Eumelus.1
FRAGMENTS
1.	Eumelus or Arctinus, Titanomachy 1 Philodemus, On Piety
Whereas the author of the Titanomachy says that everything came from Aither. 1
1	Pausanias later quotes a fragment of the processional; see the Loeb Greek Lyric, ii.290.
ANTIQUARIAN EPICS
Epimerismi Homerici a 313 Dyck (from Methodius)
ακμών ... οΐ δι "Ακμονα τον αιθέρα- Λ ϊ θέρος δε νιος Ουρανός, ως ό την Τιτανομαχίαν γράψας, ό δε αιθήρ ακάματος, έπεί καί τό -πυρ άκάματον.
2	Lydus De mensibus 4.71
Eνμηλος δε ό Κορινθίας τον Αία iv τήι καθ’ ημάς Ανδίαι τεχθηναι βούλεται.
3	Schol. Αρ. Rhod. 1.1165c
Κϋμηλος δε εν τηι Τιτανομαχίαι τον Αίγαίωνα Γ ή? καί Πόντου φησι τταΐδα, κατοικονντα δε εν τηι θαλάσσηι τοΐς Ύιτάσι σνμμαχεΐν.
Virg. ken. 10.565
Aegaeon qualis, centum cui bracchia dicunt I centenasque manus, quinquaginta oribus ignem I pectoribusque arsisse, Iouis cum fulmina contra I tot paribus streperet clipeis, tot stringeret ensis.
Servius auctus ad ken. 6.287, “centumgeminus Briareus”
Qui ut nonnulli tradunt pro diis aduersus Gigantes bella gessit; ut uero alii adflrmant, contra deos pugnauit, eo maxime tempore quo inter Iouem et Satumum de caelesti regno
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Homeric Parsings (from Methodius)
Others understand Akmon as the air (aither), Ouranos being Aither’s son according to the author of the Titanomachy; the air is tireless (akamatos), because fire is.2
2	Lydus, On the Months
Eumelus of Corinth would have it that Zeus was bom in the country that is now Lydia.3
3	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
Eumelus in the Titanomachy says that Aigaion was the son of Earth and Sea, lived in the sea, and fought on the side of the Titans.4
Virgil, Aeneid
Like Aigaion, who they say had a hundred arms and a hundred hands and blazed fire from fifty mouths and in fifty breasts, when he raged against Jupiter’s thunderbolt with the same number of matching shields and bared the same number of swords.
Servius auctus on the Aeneid, “centuplet Briareus”
Who, as some record, waged war on the gods’ behalf against the Giants; but as others affirm, he fought against the gods, above all on the occasion when Jupiter and Saturn were con-
2	The author is reporting explanations of why some poets called Ouranos (Heaven) the son of Akmon.	3 Probably on
Mt. Sipylos; see Aristides, Orations 17.3, 18.2, 21.3.
4	Compare Antimachus, fr. 14 Matthews.
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certamen fuit, unde eum a Ioue fulmine ad inferos tradunt esse trusum.
Id. ad Aen. 10.565
Alii hunc ex Terra et Ponto natum dicunt, qui habuit Coeum (Cottum Thilo) et Gygen fratres. Hie contra Titanas Ioui ad-fuisse dicitur, uel ut quidam uolunt Satumo.
4* Serv. ad Aen. 6.580 (de Titanomachia)
De his autem solus Sol abstinuisse narratur ab iniuria numinum, unde et caelum meruit.
5* Hesych, ι 387
Τθας· ό τών Τιτηνων κηρυξ, ΐΐρομηθεύς. τινές “Ιθαζ.
6* Apollod. Bibl. 1.2.1
μεθ' ών Ζευς τον προς Κρόνον και Τιτάνας εζηνε·γκε πόλεμον, μαχομενων δε αυτών ενιαυτούς δέκα ή Γή τώι Διί εχρησε την νίκην, τους καταταρταρωθέντας αν εχηι συμμάχους- 6 8έ την φρουρούσαν αυτών τα όεσμά Κάμπην άποκτείνας ελυσε. και Κύκλωπες τότε Διί μεν διδόασι βροντήν καί αστραπήν και κεραυνόν, ΐίλουτωνι δί κυνεην, Ποστιδώνι δε τρίαιναν, οι δε τοντοις όπ-
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testing for the kingship of heaven. Hence they record that he was driven down by Jupiter to the underworld with a thunderbolt.
Others say he was bom from Earth and Sea, and had Coeus5 and Gyges as his brothers. He is said to have assisted Jupiter against the Titans; or as some would have it, to have assisted
4* Servius on the Aeneid
Of these (the Titans), the Sun god alone6 is related to have abstained from assaulting the gods; hence he earned a place in heaven.
5* Hesychius, Lexicon
Ithas: the Titans’ herald, Prometheus. Some write “Ithax.”
6* Apollodorus, The Library
With them [his brothers and sisters] Zeus unleashed the war against Kronos and the Titans. When they had been fighting for ten years, Ge prophesied to Zeus that he would be victorious if he had those who had been consigned to Tartarus7 as his allies; so he killed their prison warder Kampe (Worm) and freed them. Then the Cyclopes gave thunder, lightning, and the thunderbolt to Zeus, the cap of invisibility to Pluto, and the trident to Poseidon. Armed with this equipment they
5	Thilo emends to “Cottus” to accord with Hesiod and other sources. Coeus was a Titan, the father of Leto.
6	The Titan Hyperion may be meant. In Hesiod he is the father of Helios, but the name often stands for the sun.
7	The Cyclopes and Hundred-Handers.
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λισθέντες κρατονσι Τιτάνων, καί καθείρξαντες αυτούς έν τωι Ταρτάρωι τους Eκατογχειρας κατέστησαν φύλακας, αυτοί δὲ διακληροΰνται περί της αρχής- και λαγχάνει Ζευς μιν την έν ούρανώι δυναστείαν, ΙΙοσειδών δε την εν θαλάσσηι, Π Κουτών δε την έν "Αιδον.
7* Apollod. Bibl. 1.2.3
Ίαπετον δε και Ασίας Ατλας, ος έχει τοΐς ωμοις τον ουρανόν, και ΐΐρομηθευς και Έπιμηθενς, και Μενοίτιος, ον κεραννωσας έν τήι τιτανομαχίαι Ζευς κατεταρτα-ρωσεν.
8	Ath. 22c
Έιϋμηλος δε ό Κορινθίας ,ή Άρκτΐνος, τον Αία όρχον-μενόν που παράγει λέγων
μέσσοισιν δ’ ωρχείτο πατήρ άνδρών τε Θεών τε.
9	Philod. De pietate Β 5731 Obbink
καί τάς Άρπυίας τα μή[λα φ]υλάττειν ’Ακο[υσί]λαος (fr. 10 Fowler), Έπιμ*ν[ί\δης δί (fr. 9 F.) καί τούτο καί τας αντος είναι ταΐς Έσπερίσιν ό δε την Ύι<τα>νομαχίαν <γράφας φησίν τά> μεν μήλα φυλάτ[τειν . . . 8
8	The division of the universe by lot, also referred to in Iliad 15.187-192, is an old Babylonian motif; see M. L. West, The East Face of Helicon (Oxford, 1997), 109-110. The poet perhaps lo-
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overcame the Titans, imprisoned them in Tartarus, and set the Hundred-Handers to be their warders. They themselves cast lots for government, and Zeus got power in heaven, Poseidon in the sea, and Pluto in the underworld.8
7* Apollodorus, The Library
Iapetos’ sons by Asia were Atlas, who holds the heaven on his shoulders, Prometheus and Epimetheus, and Menoitios, whom Zeus thunderbolted in the battle with the Titans and consigned to Tartarus.9
8	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
Eumelus of Corinth10 portrays Zeus as dancing, when he says And in their midst danced the father of gods and men.
9	Philodemus, On Piety
And Acusilaus says the Harpies guarded the (golden) apples; Epimenides agrees, while identifying them with the Hesper-ides. The author of the Titanomachy says the apples were guarded by [ . . .
cated the event at Mekone, as does Callimachus, fr. 119. Mekone, often identified with Sicyon, was the place where according to Hesiod (Theogony 535-557) gods and mortals parted and determined their respective portions.
9	Compare Hesiod, Theogony 509-516.
10	One manuscript adds in the margin “or Arctinus.” The fragment probably refers to celebrations following the defeat of the Titans: compare Diodorus, Histories 6.4; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiquities 7.72.7; Tibullus 2.5.9; Seneca, Agamemnon 333.
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10	Ath. 470b
Θίόλντο? δε εν δεντερωι “Ω,ρων (FGrHist 478 F 1) dm Κύβητος φησιν αυτόν διαπΚενεται, τοΰτο πρώτον είπόντος του την Τιτανομαχίαν ποιήσαντος.
11	Schol. (Τ) II. 23.295b
καί ό την Τιτανομαχίαν δὲ γράφας δυο dp ρίνας φησ ιν 'Ηλιου και δυο θηλείας.
Hyg. Fab. 183 (equorum Solis et Horarum nomina)
Eo<u>s: per hunc caelum uerti solet. Aeth{i}ops: quasi flam-meus est, qui coquit fruges. Hi funales sunt mares; feminae iugariae, Bronte, quae nos tonitrua appellamus, Steropeque, quae fulgitrua. Huic rei auctor est Eumelus Corinthius.
12	Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.554, “Χάρων Φιλλνρίδης”
ό δ« την Γιγαντομαχίαν ποιησας φησιν δτι Κ μόνος μεταμορφωθείς εις Ιππον εμίγη Φιλύραι τηι ’ίΐκεανον, διόπερ καί ίπποκεντανρος εγεννηθη Χείρων. τούτον δί γυνή Χαρικλώ.
Cf. Pherec. fr. 50 E; Ap. Rhod. 2.1231-1241; Apollod. Bibl. 1.2.4.
13	Clem. Strom. 1.73.3
ό δε Βηρντιος "Ερμιππος Χείρωνα τον Κένταυρον σοφδν
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10	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner Theolytus in Book 2 of his Annals says that the Sun sails across (Oceanus) on a cauldron, the first to say this being the author of the Titanomachy.
11	Scholiast on the Iliad
The author of the Titanomachy likewise says that the Sun’s horses were two males and two females.
Hyginus, Legends, on the names of the Suns horses Eous; through him the sky revolves. Aethops: more or less “flaming,” the one that ripens produce. These trace horses are males; the yoke pair are females, Bronte, that we call thunder, and Sterope, that we call lightning. The source for this is Eumelus of Corinth.
12	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
The author of the Gigantomachy11 says that Kronos changed
into a horse when he made love to the Oceanid Philyra, which
is why Chiron was born a horse-centaur. His wife was
Chariklo.
13	Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies Hermippus of Beirut calls the centaur Chiron wise. Referring 11 Assumed to be an error for Titanomachy.
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καλεΐ- i<f>' ου καί ό την Τιτανομαχίαν γράφας φησίν ως πρώτος οίτος
εις τε δικαιοσύνην θνητών γένος ηγαγε δείξας όρκους καί θυσίας ιλαράς καί σχηματ Όλυμπου.
14	Ath. 277d
οἶδα ότι ό την Τιτανομαχίαν ποιησας, ε'ίτ Εΰμηλός εστιν ό Κορίνθιος η Άρκτϊνος η όστις δήποτε χαίρει ονομαζόμενος, εν τώι δεύτερα)ι ούτως εΐρηκεν
εν δ’ αύτηι πλωτοί χρνσώπιδες ιχθύες ελλοί νηχοντες παίζουσι δι νδατος αμβροσιοιο.
έχαψε δέ 2οφοκλης τώι έπικώι κνκλωι, ως και ολα δράματα ποίησαι κατακολουθών τηι εν τουτωι μνθο-
2.	Κορινθιακά
15	Schol. Αρ. Rhod. 4.1212-1214L·
Έφνρα ή Κόρινθος, από Έφύρας της Επιμηθέως θν-γατρός- Εϋμηλος δέ άπό Έφύρας της ΤΙκεανου και Τηθυος, γυναίκας δέ γενομένης Επιμηθέως.
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to him the author of the Titanomachy too says that he first led the human race to righteousness by instructing them in oath-taking and cheerful sacrifices and the patterns of Olympus.12
14	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner13
I know that the author of the Titanomachy, whether it is Eumelus of Corinth or Arctimis or however he likes to be identified, has said this in Book 2:
And in it14 there float fish with golden scales, that swim and sport through the ambrosial water.
Sophocles liked the Epic Cycle, to the extent of composing whole plays in accordance with the mythology it contains.
2.	Cortnthiaca
15	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
“Ephyra” is Corinth, from Ephyra the daughter of Epime-theus; Eumelus, however, says from Ephyra the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, who became Epimetheus’ wife.15
12	Olympus here must stand for heaven. The reference will be to astronomical or meteorological lore. Chiron was known in myth as an educator of heroes. A didactic poem ascribed to Hesiod, the Precepts of Chiron, purported to embody his teaching to Achilles.
13	The question under discussion is where Sophocles found the word «λλός “scaly” that he applies to fish in Ajax 1297.
H Probably a lake or pool.
15	Compare Hyginus, Legends 275.6.
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Paus. 2.1.1
ή δέ Κορινθία χώρα μοίρα ουσα της Αργείας από Κόρινθόν το δνομα έσχηκε. Διος δέ Εἶναι Κόρινθον ονδένα οΐδα είπόντα πω σπουδή ι πλην Κ ορινθίων των πολλών, έπεί Ενμηλός γε ό Αμφιλντον των Ηακχιαδών καλ θυμένων, ος καί τα ἔπη λέγεται ποίησαι, φησϊν έν τηι Κορινθίαι συγγραφή ι—ει δη Eνμηλον γε ή συγγραφή—’Εφνραν ’ίΐκεανον θυγατέρα οίκησαι πρώτον έν τηι γηι τ αυτή ι. Μαραθώνα δέ κτλ. (fr. 19).
16* Favorin. Corinth. 11
(της πόλεως) υπέρ ης τους δόο θεούς φασιν ερίσαι, Ι ίοσειδώνα και τον "Ηλιον... έρίσαντε δέ καί την δίαιταν επιτρέφαντε τρίτωι θεώι πρεσβντέρωι, ον
πλεΐσται μέν κεφαλαί, πλεΐσται δέ τε χείρες,
τοντωι την δίαιταν έπιτρέφαντες άμφότεροι τηνδε την πάλιν καί την χώραν εχονσιν.
Paus. 2.1.6
λέγονσι δέ καί οι Κορίνθιοι ΤΙοσειδώνα έλθεΐν Ήλίωι περί της γης ές αμφισβητησιν, Βριάρεων δέ διαλλακτην γενέσθαι σφίσιν, Ισθμόν μέν καί όσα ταντηι δικάσαντα είναι Ποσειδώνος, την δέ άκραν Ήλίωι δόντα την υπέρ της πόλεως. Cf. 2.4.6.
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Pausanias, Description of Greece
The Corinthian territory, being a part of the Argive, has its name from Korinthos. That he was a son of Zeus, I do not know that anyone has stated seriously apart from most of the Corinthians; for Eumelus the son of Amphilytus, one of the so-called Bacchiadai, and the reputed author of the poetry, says in the Corinthian History—if it is by Eumelus—that Ephyra, a daughter of Oceanus, first dwelt in this land; and that subsequently Marathon, etc. (see fr. 19).
16* Favorinus, Corinthian Oration
(The city) over which they say two gods contested, Poseidon and Helios ... and after referring their dispute for arbitration to a third, more senior god, who had
very many heads, and very many arms,16 they both occupy this city and territory.
Pausanias, Description of Greece
The Corinthians too say that Poseidon got into dispute with Helios over the land, and that Briareos acted as their arbitrator, who decreed that the Isthmus and that whole area should belong to Poseidon, but gave Helios the heights above the city.
16	Anonymous verse attributed to Eumelus by Wilamowitz.
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17	Schol. Pind. ΟΙ. 13.74f (exscripsit schol. Eur. Med. 9)
διὰ τί Μήδεια? ίμνημόνενσεν; ότι ή Κόρινθο? ττατρώιον αυτής κτήμα γέγονε τοντωι τω ι λόγων . . . δίδασκε ι δί τούτο Εϋμηλάς τις ποιητής ιστορικός είπών
άλλ’ ore δή Αίήτης καί Αλωενς εξεγενοντο Ήίλίον τ€ καί 'Αντιόπης, τότε δ’ άνδιχα χάρην δάσσατο παισίν έοΐς 'Τπερίονος αγλαός υιός-ήν μεν εχ ’Ασωπός, τ αυτήν πόρε δίωι Αλωεΐ-5 ήν δ’ Έφνρη κτεάτισσ, Αίήτηι δωκεν άπασαν.
Αίήτης δ’ dp' έκων Βοννωι παρεδωκε φύλασσειν, εις 6 κεν αντος ικοντ ή’ εξ αντοιό τις άλλος, ή παΐς ή’ νίωνός- ο δ’ ϊκετο Κολχίδα γαΐαν.
Βοΰνος δε Έρμου καί νύμφης τινος παίς. Cf. Tzetz. in Lyc. 174.
1 δή West: δ’ codd.
Paus. 2.3.10
Eνμηλος δε "Ηλιον εφη δούναι την χώραν Αλιοεΐ μεν την Ασιοπίαν, Αίήτηι δε την Έφυραίαν. καί Αίήτην άπιόντα ές Κόλχονς παρακαταθεσθαι Βοννωι την γήν, Βοννον δε Έρμου καί Αλκιδαμείας είναι.
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17	Scholiast on Pindar, Olympians
Why does he mention Medea? Because Corinth was her ancestral possession according to this account . . . And this we learn from Eumelus, a historical poet, who says:
But when Aietes and Aloeus were bom from Helios and Antiope, then Hyperions glorious son divided the country in two between his sons. The Asopus riverland he awarded to noble Aloeus, while all that Ephyra had settled he gave to Aietes. Aietes chose to entrust it to Bounos, until such time as he himself should return, or someone of his blood, a child or grandchild, and he went off to the Colchian land.17
Bounos was the child of Hermes and a nymph.*8 Pausanias, Description of Greece
Eumelus said that Helios gave Aloeus the Asopus land and Aietes the Ephyraean; and that Aietes when he went away to Colchis entrusted the country to Bounos, Bounos being the child of Hermes and Alcidamea. 1
17 Another scholium on the same passage (74d) adds that Aietes went to Colchis because of an oracle that instructed him to found there a city named after himself, that is, Ala.
is Bounos is a stopgap figure derived from Hera’s local cult title Bounaia (Pausanias 2.4.7).
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18	pergit Paus.
καί «rei BoOvos έτελεντι)σεν, όντως Έπωπέα τον ’Αλωέως και τήν Έφνραίων σχεΐν αρχήν.
19	Paus. 2. Μ (post fr. 15)
Μαραθώνα δέ ύστερον τον Έπωπέως τον Άλωέως τον 'Ηλίου, φενγοντα ανομίαν καί νβριν τον πατρός, ές τα παραθαλάσσια μετοίκησαν τής ’Αττικής■ άποθανόντος δε Έπωπέως άφικόμενον ές Πελοπόννησον καί την αρχήν διανείμαντα τοΐς παισίν, αντον ές την ’Αττικήν ανθις άναχωρήσαι. καί άπο μεν Σικνώνος τήν 'Α,σωπίαν, άπο δέ Κόρινθόν τήν Έφνραίαν μετονομασθήναι.
20	Paus. 2.3.10 (post fr. 17/18)
Κορίνθου δὲ νστερον τον Μαραθώνας ονδένα νπολειπο-μένον παΐδα, τούς Κορινθίονς Μήδειαν μεταπεμφαμένονς εζ Ίωλκον παραδονναί οι τήν άρχήν.
Schol. Eur. Med. 9 (= 19)
οτι δέ βεβασίλενκε τής Κόρινθόν ή Μήδὲια, Κνμηλος ιστορεί και 1,ιμωνίδης (PMG 545).
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18	Pausanias, Description of Greece (continued from fr. 17)
And that when Bounos died, Aloeus' son Epopeus acquired power over the Ephyraeans too.
19	Pausanias, Description of Greece (continued from fr. 15)
And that subsequently Marathon, son of Epopeus, son of Aloeus the son of Helios, to escape his fathers lawlessness and violence, migrated to the coastal region of Attica; and that after Epopeus' death he went to the Peloponnese and divided his realm between his sons, and himself returned to Attica; and that Sikyon gave his name to the Asopus land, and Korinthos gave his to Ephyraea.19
20	Pausanias, Description of Greece (continued from fr. 18)
And that subsequently, as Marathon's son Korinthos left no child, the Corinthians sent for Medea from Iolcus and handed over the sovereignty to her.
Scholiast on Euripides, Medea
That Medea was queen of Corinth, Eumelus and Simonides record.
19	In other words the historical cities of Sicyon and Corinth got their names from the two sons of Marathon.
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21	Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3.1354-1356a, “οι δ’ ήδη κατά πάσαν άνασταχνεσκον apovpav Ι γηγενέες· φρ'ιξεν δε περι στιβαροΐς σακέεσσι Ι δονρασί τ’ άμφιγύοις κορνθεσσί τε λαμπομένηισιν Ι νΑρηο? τέμενος φθει-σιμβρότον”
οδτος καί οι έξης στίχοι ειλημμένοι είσί παρ’ Ευ μήλου, παρ’ ώι φησι Μήδεια προς “Ιδμονα· < >.
22* Favorin. Corinth. 14
και ycip τοι και αγώνα πρώτον έντανθοΐ τεθήναί φασιν νπο των δυο θεών, καί νικήσαι Κάστορα μεν στίδιον, Κόλα ϊ ν δέ δίαυλον . . . Όρφευς κιθάραι, Ηρακλής πάμμαχον, πυγμήν Πολυδὲόκη?, πάλην IlijXevs, δίσκον Ύελαμ.ών, ένόπλιον Θησενς. ετέθη δέ καί ίππων άγων, καί ένίκα κέλητι μεν Φαέθων, τεθρίππωι δέ Νηλεύς. έγένετο δέ καί νεών άμιλλα, καί ’Αργώ ένίκα. καί μετά ταΰτα ουκ έπλευσεν, άλλ' αυτήν άνέθηκεν 6 Ίάσων ενταύθα τω ι Ποσειδώνι. 20
20	These are Apollonius’ lines about die growth of warriors from the earth after Jason sowed the dragon s teeth. The scholiast should not be understood to mean that they were taken verbatim from Eumelus, but that some lines in Eumelus, spoken by Medea to the seer Idmon, appeared to be the model. The actual quotation has fallen out, but it no doubt used the “bristling” image, for which a Sophoclean parallel is also adduced.
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21	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes, “But now the earthbom ones were springing up all over the plowland; the murderous War god’s acre bristled with stout shields and two-edged spears and shining helmets.”20
This and the following lines are taken from Eumelus, in whom Medea says to Idmon: <“	”>.
22* Favorinus, Corinthian Oration
For indeed they say that games were first established here by
the two gods,21 and that the victors were
Castor in the single straight race, Calais in the double22...
Orpheus with the lyre, Heracles as pancratiast, in the boxing Polydeuces, in the wrestling Peleus, with the discus Telamon, in the race in armor Theseus. A competition for horses was also arranged, and Phaethon won in the saddle, and Neleus with the four-horse chariot. There was also a boat race, and the Argo won it. And after that it sailed no more: Jason dedicated it there to Poseidon.23
21	Poseidon and Helios. This provides a mythical origin for the Isthmian Games, which were in honor of Poseidon.
22	This looks like a verse fragment. Apart from Phaethon, the son of Helios, all the victors named were Argonauts. They had brought Medea to Corinth.
23	The Argo’s voyage to the Isthmus and its dedication there by Jason are mentioned also by Diodorus 4.53.2; Aristides, Oration 46.29; Apollodorus, Library 1.9.27.
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23	Paus. 2.3.11 (post fr. 20)
βασιλωύωιν μέν δή δι’ αντην Ίάσονα iv Κορίνθωι. Μηδὲιαι δέ παΐ8ας μ«ν γίνωσθαι, τό δέ άίΐ τικτόμωνον κατακρύπτωιν αντην ως το ίωρόν φέρουσαν της “Ηρας, κατακρύπτωιν 8ω αθανάτους ωσωσθαι νομίζουσαν. τέλος Si αντην τω μαθωΐν ώς ήμαρτηκοι της ωλπίόος, καί άμα υπό τον Ίάσονος φωραθωΐσαν—ου γάρ αυτόν ωχωιν 8ωομωνηι συγγνώμην, άποπλωοντα <8ω> ως Ίωλκόν οϊχω-σθαι—τούτων 8η ωνωκα άπωλθωϊν καί Μή8ωιαν, παρα-8ονσαν Χισύφωι την αρχήν. τά8ω μων ούτως ωχοντα ωπωλωζάμην.
24	Paus. 2.2.2
<τάφους 8ω> Χισνφον και Νηλωως—καί γάρ Νηλωα άφικόμωνον ως Κόρινθον νόσωι τωλωυτησαί φασι καί πωρί τον Ισθμόν ταφηναι—ονκ αν οἶδ1 ωί ζητοίη τις, ωπι-λωξάμωνος τα Εύμήλου. Νηλωως μων γάρ ovSi Νέστορι ωπι8ωιχθηναι τό μνήμα υπό του Χισύφον φησι, χρηναι γάρ άγνωστον τοις πόσιν ομοίως ωΐναι■ Χισνφον Si ταφηναι μων iv τω ι ίσθμώι, τον δέ οι τάφον καί των ωφ' αυτού Κορινθίων ολίγους εἶναι τούς ωΐ8ότας.
(Χισνφον) φησι Bekker: φασι codd.
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23	Pausanias, Description of Greece (continued from fr. 20)
So because of her Jason was king at Corinth. Medea had children, but as each one was bom she would take it into the shrine of Hera and bury it, in the belief that they would be made immortal. But in the end she realized that her hopes were in vain, and she was detected by Jason, who had no sympathy with her pleas but sailed off back to Iolcus; so Medea departed too, transferring the sovereignty to Sisyphus. That is the story as I have read it.24
24	Pausanias, Description of Greece
As for tombs of Sisyphus and Neleus—for Neleus too they say came to Corinth and died there of an illness, and was buried at the Isthmus—I do not know if one should look for them, after my reading of Eumelus. For he says that Neleus’ tomb was not even shown to Nestor by Sisyphus, as it had to be unknown to his sons as to everyone else; and that Sisyphus was buried in the Isthmus, but his tomb was known to few of the Corinthians even of his own time.
24	The story of Medea's children’s death and her separation from Jason takes a different form from that familiar from Euripides’ Medea. The underlying fact is a Corinthian cult of the dead children, whose tomb was situated in the precinct of Hera. See Euripides, Medea 1378-1383; Parmeniscus in schol. Eur. Medea 264; Pausanias 2.3.7; Μ. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste von religioser Bedeutung (Leipzig, 1906), 57-60. Probably the dead children of the cult were originally sons of a local goddess Medea who had no connection with the Medea of the Argonautic legend. The coincidence of name then led to Aietes' and Jason s introduction into the Corinthian story.
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25	Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.146-149a
Γλαύκου δε αυτήν (Ledam) τον Σίσυφον είναι πατρός εν Κορινθιακοί? λέγει Έ,ύμηλος και Παντίιδνία? μητρός, ίστορών δτι των ίππων αποδομένων ηλθεν εις Αακεδαί-μονα 6 Γλαύκος καί εκεί έμίγη Ιίαντειδυίαι- ην ύστερον γημασθαι Θεστίωι φασι (ν.1. φησι) <και τεκείν> την Λήδαν, γόνωι μεν ονσαν Γλαύκον, λόγωι δέ Θεστίου.
3.	Eύρωπία
26	Philod. De pietate Β 7262 Obbink
ό δε [τήν Εΰ]ρώπειαν γράφα[ς] και αυτής τον α[ΰ]τον ερασθτ)να[ί] φησιν, και διά τ[ο] μη ύπομεΐνα[ι μι]χθήναι Δὰ αύτ[όν] αυτήν [τόν] Δία [πα]ρ·ηιρρσ[θαι
27	Schol. (D) 11. 6.131
Διόνυσος ό Λιός και Χεμέλης παΐς, εν Κυβέλοις της Φρυγίας υπό της 'Ρέας τυχών καθαρμών καί διδαχθείς τάς τελετάς καί λαβών πάσαν παρά της θεού την διασκευήν, άνά πάσαν έφέρετο την γην χορενων καί τελετάς ποιούμενος, καί τιμών τνγχάνων προηγείτο πάντων των ανθρώπων, παραγενόμενον δέ αυτόν εις την θράικην Αυκοΰργος ό Δρύαντος, λυπησας "ΐΐρας μισεί, μύωπι απελαύνει της γης, καί καθάπτεται τών τούτου τιθηνών έτύγχανον γάρ αύτώι συνοργιάζουσαι- θεηλάτωι δε έλαυ-νόμενος μάστιγι τον θεόν έσπευδε τιμωρησασθαι. ό δε ΰπό δέους είς την θάλασσαν καταδύνει, καί ύπό Θέτιδος ύ7Γθλαγΐ/βάνεται καί E ύρυνόμης. ό ον ν Αυκοΰργος ουκ
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25	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes But Eumelus in the Corinthiaca says that Leda’s father was Glaucus the son of Sisyphus and her mother Panteidyia; he records that when his horses were missing Glaucus went to Lacedaemon, and there made love to Panteidyia, who they say [variant: he says] subsequently married Thestius <and bore> Leda, so that she was biologically the child of Glaucus, though officially of Thestius.
3.	Europia
26	Philodemus, On Piety
The author of the Europia says that the same god fell in love with her [Europa?] too, and that because she would not submit to intercourse with Zeus, Zeus himself abducted her.
27	Scholiast on the Iliad
Dionysus the son of Zeus and Semele, having received purification from Rhea at Mt. Kybela in Phrygia and been taught the rites and acquired all the paraphernalia from the goddess, roamed all over the world, dancing and celebrating the rites and receiving honors, and all the people followed him. But when he came to Thrace, Lycurgus the son of Dryas, made vexatious by Hera’s hatred, tried to drive him out of the country with an ox-goad, and assaulted his nurses, who were participating in his revels; driven on by a divine scourge, he was set on punishing the god. Dionysus plunged into the sea in his fear, and was taken in by Thetis and Eurynome. Well,
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αμισθί Βυσσεβησας έΒωκε τήν ίζ ανθρώπων Βίκην αφ-ηιρέθη yap προς τον Διός τον? οφθαλμούς, της ιστορίας πολλοί εμνησθησαν, προηγουμένως δὲ 6 την Εύρωπιαν πίποιηκώς Eνμηλος.
28	Clem. Strom. 1.164.3
άλλα και 6 την Eύρωπίαν ποιησας ιστορεί το έν Δελφοΐς άγαλμα ’Απόλλωνος κίονα είναι διὰ τώνΒε-
6φρα θεώι Βεκάτην άκροθίνιά τε κρεμάσαιμεν σταθμών έκ ζαθέων καί κίονας νφηλοΐο.
29	Schol. Αρ. Rhod. 2.946-954c, “Σινώπη ν Ι θνγατέρ'
πόλις τον Πόντον η Σινώπη, ώνομασμένη από της Ασωπού θνγατρός Σινώπης, ην άρπάσας Απόλλων από 'Ύρίας έκόμισεν εις Πόντον . . . έν Βέ τοΐς Όρφικοΐς (fr. 45 Kern) Αρεως καί Αίγίνης γενεαλογεΐται, κατά δέ τινα? “Αρεως καί Παρνάσσης, κατ’ Εϋμηλον καί Αριστοτέλην (fr. 581) Ασωπού.
30 Paus. 9.5.8
ό Βέ τα έπη τα ες Ευρώπην ποιησας φησίν Αμφίονα χρήσασθα ι λύρα ι πρώτον, Έρμου ΒιΒάξαντος- πεποίηκε Βέ καί <τά περί> λίθων καί θηρίων, ότι καί ταΰτα αι8ων ηγε.
Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.5.
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Lycurgus paid for his impiety with mortal punishment: he was deprived of his eyesight by Zeus. Many authors refer to the story, and in the first instance Eumelus, the author of the Europia.
28	Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies
The author of the Europia, too, records that Apollo’s image at
Delphi was a pillar, in these verses:
So that we might hang up for the god a tithe and first fruits from his holy steading and tall pillar.
29	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes, “Sinope, daughter of Asopus”
Sinope is a Pontic town, named after Asopus’ daughter Sinope, whom Apollo carried off from Hyria and took to the Black Sea... In the Orphic poems she is made the daughter of Ares and Aegina; according to some, of Ares and Pamassa; according to Eumelus and Aristotle, of Asopus.
30	Pausanias, Description of Greece
The author of the Europa epic says that Amphion was the first to use the lyre, Hermes having instructed him. And he has told the tale of the stones and animals that Amphion drew by his singing.25
25	Amphion and his brother Zethus built the walls of Thebes (Odyssey 11.262-265). Amphion s lyre music made the stones move into place of their own accord (“Hesiod,” fr. 182). According to Asius (fr. 1) the two brothers were the sons of the Sicyonian Epopeus.
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4.	Incertae Sedis
31	Apollod. Bibl. 3.8.2
ΕΰμηΚος Si καί rives erepoi λέγουσι Αυκάονι και θυγατέρα Καλλιστω γ€νέσθαι.
32	Apollod. Bibl. 3.9.1
’Αρκάδος Se καί Aeaveipas της Άμυκλου η Meraveipas της Κρόκωνος, ά>ς Se Εΰμηλος \tyei, νύμφης Χρυσόwe-\eias, έγένοντο παίδις "Ελατο? καί Άφίίδας.
33	Apollod. Bibl. 3.11.1
Μβνέλαο? μιν ούν ίξ 'Ελένης 'Έρμιόνην έγέννησ€ . . . έκ Κνωσσίας δε νύμφης κατά Eύμηλον Ξΐνόδαμον.
34	Clem. Strom. 6.11.1
Ενμήλον γάρ ποιήσαντος
Μνημοσύνης και Ζηνος Ολυμπίου ivvea κοΰραι,
Χόλων της iXeyeias <S8e άρχιται- “Μνημοσύνης καί Ζηνος ’Ολυμπίου αγλαά τέκνα” (fr. 13.1 West).
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4.	Unplaced Fragments 31 Apollodorus, The Library
Eumelus and certain others say that Lycaon also had a daughter, Callisto.26
32	Apollodorus, The Library
From Areas and Leaneira the daughter of Amyclus, or Metaneira the daughter of Crocon, or, as Eumelus says, a nymph Chrysopeleia, were bom Elatos and Apheidas.
33	Apollodorus, The Library
Menelaus fathered Hermione from Helen . . . and from a Cnossian nymph, according to Eumelus, Xenodamus.
34	Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies For when Eumelus had written
O	daughters nine of Mnemosyne and Olympian Zeus, Solon begins his elegy thus: “O glorious children of Mnemosyne and Olympian Zeus.”
26	Eumelus must have told the story of how Zeus made love to Callisto and changed her into a bear. Artemis killed her, but Zeus saved her child, who was Areas (fr. 32), the eponym of the
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35	Tzetz. in Hes. Op. p.23 Gaisford
άλλ’ Είμηλος μεν ό Κορίνθιος τρεις φηετιν είναι Μοόσα? θυγατέρας ’Απόλλωνος- Κηφισουν, ’Απολλωνίδα, Βο-
ΚΙΝΑΙΘΩΝ
TESTIMONIA
Plut. De Pyth. orac. 407b
Όνομάκριτοι δ' εκείνοι και Πρόδικοι και Κιναίθωνες όετην αιτίαν ηνέγ καυτό <επί > των χρηετμων, ώς τρα-γωιδίαν αύτοΐς και όγκον ονδεν δεόμενοις προσθεντες, έω λέγειν.
Ώρόδικοι και Κιναίθωνες Botzon: προδόται και κινέσωνες
codd.
Euseb. Chron.
ΟΙ. 4.1: Cinaethon Lacedaemonius poeta, qui Telegoniam scripsit agnoscitur.
Telegoniam] Genealogias Scaliger.
IG 14.1292 ii 11 = Tabula Iliaca Κ (Borgiae) p. 61 Sadurska τ]ήν Οϊδιπόδειαν την υπό Κιναίθωνος του [Λακίδαι-μονίον λεγομένην πεποιησθαι παραλιπόν]τες, επών
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35	Tzetzes, commentary on Hesiod But Eumelus of Corinth says there are three Muses, daughters of Apollo: Cephiso, Apollonis, and Borysthenis.27
CINAETHON
TESTIMONIA
Plutarch, On the Pythias Oracles
As for all the blame those people such as Onomacritus, Prodicus, and Cinaethon have incurred in respect of oracles by adding unnecessary pomp and drama to them, I pass over it.
Eusebius, Chronicle
ΟΙ. 4.1 (764/763): Cinaethon the Lacedaemonian poet, who wrote the Telegony,28 is recognized.
Borgia plaque
... passing over t]he Oedipodea, which [they say was composed] by Cinaethon the [Lacedaemonian] in 6,600 verses,
27	Borysthenis is from Borysthenes, the river Dnieper; Cephiso is also from a river, there being several Greek rivers Cephisus. Perhaps Apollonis is a mistake for another river-derived name such as Achelois (Hermann) or Asopis.
28	Perhaps an error for Genealogies.
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ANTIQUARIAN EPICS ον σαν >frx , νποθησομΐν Θηβαιδα [
[Λακεδαιμονίου - τταραλιπόν]τίς e.g. suppl. Wilamowitz.
Schol. Eur. Tro. 822
. . . τω ι τήν Μικρὰν Ίλιάδα πΐπονηκότι, ον οι μιν Θεστορίδην Φωκ<αι>έα φασίν, οι δὲ Κιναίθωνα Λακεδαιμόνιον, ω? 'Ελλάνικος (fr. 202C Fowler, Hellan. gramm. fr. 6* Montanan), οι Διόδωρον Έρνθραΐον.
'Ελλάνικος Hermann: μΐλάνικος cod.
FRAGMENTA
1	Paus. 8.53.5
Κιναίθων δέ ev rot? eVetriv έποίr/trev <ώς> 'Ραδάμανθυς μιν Φαιστόν, Φαιστός δε εἴη Τόλω, Τέλων δέ εἶναι Κ ρητός 7ταΐδα.
Φαιστόν, Φαιστός Malten: Ηφαίστου, "Ηφαιστος codd.
2	Paus. 2.3.9
Κιναίθων δί δ Αακΐδαιμόνιος, έγενΐαλόγησε γάρ καί οντος ίπΐσι, Μήδειον καί θυγατέρα Έριωπιν ’ϊάσονι fhrev έκ Μτηδάας γΐνέσθαι- πέρα δι ές τους παιδας ουδέ τοντωι πΐποι-ημένα έστίν.
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we will put down the Thebaid [. . .
Scholiast on Euripides, Trojan Women . . . the author of the Little Iliad, whom some say was Thestorides of Phocaea, others Cinaethon of Lacedaemon, as Hellanicus says,29 and others Diodorus of Erythrae.
FRAGMENTS 1 Pausanias, Description of Greece
Cinaethon in his verses made Rhadamanthys the son of Phaestus, Phaestus the son of Talos, and Talos the son of
Cres.30
2 Pausanias, Description of Greece
Cinaethon the Lacedaemonian (for he too wrote genealogies in verse) said that Jason had Medeios and a daughter Eriopis by Medea; but there is nothing further about the children in his work either.
29	It is uncertain whether the fifth-century mythographer or the Hellenistic grammarian is meant.
30	Phaestus (emended from "Hephaestus”) is the eponym of the Cretan town of that name, and Cres the eponym of the island.
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3	Porphyrius ap. schol. (D) 11. 3.175
Ελένης τε και MeveXaov Ιστορεί Άρίαιθος (FGrHist 316 F 6) παΐδα Μαράφιον, άφ’ ον το των Μαραφίων γένος iv ΐΐέρσαις· ώς δ« Κιναίθων, Κικόστρατον.
4	Paus. 2.18.6
Όρέστου δέ άττοθανόντος έσχε Τεισαμενός την αρχήν, ’Κρμιόνης της Μ ενελάον και Ό ρέστου π αι ς. τον δε Ό ρέστου νόθον ΤΙενθίΚον Κιναίθων έγραφεν <έν> τοΐς έπεσαν 'Ηριγόνην την Λ ίγίσθον τεκεΐν.
5	Paus. 4.2.1
πνθέσθαι δέ σπουδή ι πάνυ έθελήσας, οΐτινες παΐδες Πολνκάονι έγένοντο εκ Μεσσήνης, έπελεξάμην τάς τε Ήοία? καλονμένας και τα έπη τα Νανπάκτια, προς δί αύτοΐς δπόσα Κιναίθων και “Ασιος έγενεαλόγησαν ού μήν ές γε ταντα ήν σφίσιν ονδέν πεποιημένον.
ASIOS
1 Paus. 2.6.4
και έπη <έπι> τοντωι πεποίηκεν “Ασιος δ Άμφιπτολέμον
’Αντιόπη δ’ ετεκε Ζήθον κάμφίονα δΐον ’Ασωπόν κούρη πόταμον βαθνδινήεντος,
Ζηνί τε κνσαμένη και Έπωπέϊ ποιμένι λαών.
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3	Porphyry, Homeric Questions
From Helen and Menelaus Ariaithos records a son Mara-phius, from whom the Maraphians of Persia descend; or as Cinaethon says, Nicostratus.31
4	Pausanias, Description of Greece
When Orestes died, Tisamenus became ruler, the son of Menelaus’ daughter Hermione and of Orestes. As for Orestes’ bastard son Penthilus, Cinaethon in his verses wrote that he was bom to Aegisthus’ daughter Erigone.
5	Pausanias, Description of Greece Wanting very much to find out what children Polycaon had by Messene, I read the so-called Ehoiai and the Naupactia, and besides them all the genealogies of Cinaethon and Asius; but on this point they had not said anything.
ASIUS
1	Pausanias, Description of Greece
And Asius the son of Amphiptolemus has composed verses on this:
Antiope, daughter of Asopus the deep-swirling river, bore Zethus and noble Amphion, after conceiving to Zeus and Epopeus, shepherd of peoples.
For Nicostratus see “Hesiod,” fr. 175.
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2	Strab. 6.1.15
και Ασιον τον ποιητην φήσαντα ότι τον Βοιωτόν Διού ένι μχγάροις τε κεν ευειδής Μίλανίπττη.
3	Paus. 9.23.6
είναι δε Αθάμαντος και θεμιστονς παΐδα τον Πτώον, άφ’ ον τω ι τ€ Άπέιλλωνι έπίκλησ ις και τω ι άρει το όνομα εγενετο, Άσιος εν τοι? έπεσιν εΐρηκε.
4	Paus. 5.17.8
‘'Αίτιος δε εν τοι? έπεσι και ’Αλκμηνην έποίησε θυγατέρα Άμφιαράον καί ’Εριφύλης είναι.
5	Paus. 2.29.4
Φώκωι §€ 'Arno ς ό τὰ «πη ποιησας γενέσθαι φησι Πανοπέα και Κρισον. καί Πανοπέω? μεν εγενετο Έπειός ό τον ίππον τον δονρειον, ώς "Ομηρος έποίησεν (Od. 8.493), έργ ασάμενος- Κ ρισον δε ήν απόγονος τρίτος ΤΙνλάδης, Στροφίον τε ων τον Κ ρισον και ‘Αναξιβίας αδελφής Αγαμέμνονος.
6	Paus. 3.13.8
γεγόνασι δε οι Τννδάρεω παιδες τα προς μητρός από τον Πλενρώνος- Θέστιον γάρ τον Αηδας πατέρα "Ασιός φη-σιν έν τοίς έπεσιν Αγηνορος παιδα είναι τον Πλευρωνος.
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2	Strabo, Geography . . . and the poet Asius, who said that Boeotus was bom in Dius’ house to fair Melanippe.
3	Pausanias, Description of Greece
That Ptous, from whom Ptoian Apollo got his tide and Mt. Ptoion its name, was the son of Athamas and Themisto, Asius has said in his verses.
4	Pausanias, Description of Greece
Asius in his verses made Alemena too the daughter of Amphiaraus and Eriphyle.
5	Pausanias, Description of Greece
Phocus' sons, according to Asius the verse-writer, were Panopeus and Crisus.32 And from Panopeus was born Epeios, the man who constructed the wooden horse, as Homer wrote, while Crisus’ grandson was Pylades, who was the son of Crisus’ son Strophios and Agamemnon’s sister Anaxibia.
6	Pausanias, Description of Greece
The sons of Tyndareus are of Pleuron’s stock on their mother's side, for Asius in his verses says that Leda s father Thestius was the son of Agenor the son of Pleuron.
32	Phocus is the eponym of Phocis, and his sons the eponyms of the Phocian towns Panopeus and Crisa. Compare “Hesiod,” fr. 58.
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7	Paus. 7.4.1
”A<xio9 δὲ ό Άμφιπτολέμου Χάμιος εποίησεν εν τοις έπεσιν ως Φοινίκι «V Ώεριμηδης της Οίνέως γένοιτο ’Α στυπάλαια και Ευρώπη, Ποσειδώνος δε καί 'Αστυπάλαιας είναι παΐ8α Άγκαϊον, βασίλευαν δέ αυτόν των καλούμενων Αελέγων ’Αγκαίωι Si την θυγατέρα του πόταμον λαβόντι του Μαίανδρον Λαμίαν γενέσθαι Περίλαον και "EvovSov και Χάμον και ’Αλιθερσην και θυγατέρα επ' αντώι Ιίαρθενόπην Ώαρθενόπης Si της ’Αγκαίου και ’Απόλλωνος Αυκομηόην γενέσθαι. "Ασιος μεν ές τοσοντο εν τοΐς έπεσιν εδηλωσε.
8	Paus. 8.1.4
πεποίηται δ« και Άσίωι τοιάδε αυτόν
αντίθεου δε Πελασγόν εν ϋφικόμοισιν όρεσσιν γαΐα μέλαιν άνέδωκεν, ΐνα θνητών γένος εΐη.
9	Apollod. Bibl. 3.8.2
Έ,νμηλος Si (fr. 31) καί τινες έτεροι λέγονσι Ανκάονι καί θυγατέρα Κάλλιστο» γενέσθαι. <άλλοι δε ου φασιν αυτήν τούτον γενέσθαι·> Ησίοδο? μεν γαρ αυτήν (fr. 163) μίαν είναι των νυμφών λέγει, "Ασιος δε Ννκτέως, Φερεκνδης Si (fr. 157 Fowler) Κητέως.
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7	Pausanias, Description of Greece
Asius of Samos, the son of Amphiptolemus, wrote in his verses that to Phoenix from Oineus’ daughter Perimede were bom Astypalaea and Europa, and that Poseidon and Astypalaea had a son Ancaeus, who was king of the people called Leleges; and that to Ancaeus, who married Samia, the daughter of die river Maeander, were bom Perilaus, Enoudos, Samos, Halitherses, and a daughter Parthenope in addition; and that from An-caeus’ daughter Parthenope and Apollo, Lycomedes was bom. This much Asius made clear in his verses.
8	Pausanias, Description of Greece Asius too has written about him as follows:
And godlike Pelasgus the dark earth put forth in the wooded mountains, so that there might be a mortal race.33
9	Apollodorus, The Library
Eumelus and some others say that Lycaon also had a daughter, Callisto. < But others say she was not his daughter, > for Hesiod says she was one of the nymphs, Asius makes her the daughter of Nycteus, and Pherecydes the daughter of Ceteus.
33	In Arcadian myth Pelasgus was the first man, who grew from the earth like a tree. Compare “Hesiod,” fr. 160.
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10	Schol. Od. 4.797, “δέμας δ’ ηϊκτο γνναικί, Ι Ίφθίμηι, κονρηι μεγαλήτορος Ίκαρίοιο”
όντως εκαλείτο κυρίως ή αδελφή τής Πηνελόπης. "Λσιος δε φησι-
κοϋραί τ Ίκαρίοιο Μέδη καί ΐίηνελόπεια.
“Ανδρών δε (ιτ. 12 Fowler) 'Τψιπυλην λέγει.
11	Paus. 2.6.5
Έικυώνα δε ον Μαραθώνος τον ’Κπωπέως, Μητίονος δέ είναι τον Έρεχθέως φασίν ομολογεί δέ σφισι καί "Ασιος.
12	Paus. 4.2.1, see Cinaethon fr. 5.
13	Ath. 525e
περί δε της Ίαμίων τρυφής Δονρις ιστορίαν (FGrHist 76 F 60) παρατίθεται Άσίον ποιήματα, οτι έφόρονν χλίδωνας περί τοΐς βραχίοσιν καί την εορτήν άγοντες των Ηραίων έβάδιζον κατεκτενισμένοι τας κόμας επί το μετάφρενον καί τους ώμους . . . ἔστι δέ τα τον ’Ασίον έπη όντως
οι δ’ αϋτως φοίτεσκον, όπως πλοκάμους κτενίσαιντο,
εις Ηρης τέμενος, πεπνκασμένοι ειμασι καλοις, χιονέοισι χιτώσι tπέδον χθονος ενρέος ειχονγ·
ASIUS
10 Scholiast on the Odyssey, “and in form she
resembled a woman, Iphthime, the daughter of the heroic Icarius”
This was the proper name of Penelope’s sister. But Asius says: And the daughters of Icarius, Meda and Penelope.
And Andron calls her Hypsipyle.
11 Pausanias, Description of Greece
As for Sikyon, they say he was not the son of Epopeus’ son Marathon,34 but of Erechtheus’ son Metion; and Asius agrees with them.
12	Pausanias, Description of Greece: see above, Cinaethon fr. 5.
13	Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
On the subject of the Samians’ luxury, Duris adduces poetry of Asius to the effect that they wore bangles round their arms, and that when they celebrated the Heraia festival they paraded with their hair combed back over the nape and shoulders . . . Asius’ lines are as follows:
And they would go like that, when they had combed their locks, to Hera’s precinct, wrapped in fine garments, in snowy tunics reaching down to the ground(P);35 there were
34	As in the version of Eumelus, fr. 19.
35	The Greek is corrupt.
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χρνσίΐαι δὲ κορύμβαι in αυτών τέττνγ€ς ώς·
5 χαϊται δ* <ήι>ωρόο< ν>τ’ άνόμωι χρυσέοις ivi δεσ/ιοΐς-
δαιδάλεοι δέ χ\ίδωveς αρ άμφϊ βραχίοσιν ήσαν <	>τ(ς ύπασπίδιον ηολ€μιστην.
ΗΓΗ2ΙΝΟΤ ΑΤΘΙ2
Paus. 9.29.1
θνσαι δέ έν Έλικώνι Μούσαι? πρώτους καί ίπονομάσαι τό όρος Lepov el ναι Μουσών Εφιάλτην και Ώτον λέγου-ογιϊ/, οικίσαι δέ αύτούς καί Ασκρην. καί δή καί Ήγτ/ο-ί-νον? 67τ'ι τώιδΐ iv τήι Ατθίδι έποίησίν
“Ασκρψ δ’ αν παρύλ€κτο Ποστιδάων ένοσίχθων, η δη οι τέκ€ παΐδα περιπλομ€νων Γιαντών Οΐοκλον, ος πρώτος μετ Αλωεος εκτισε παίδων “Ασκρην, η θ’ Έλικώνος έχει πόδα πιδακόεντα.
ταυ την του ' Ηγησίνου την ποίησιν ονκ επελεζάμην, άλλα πρότΐρον α ρα εκλελ οιπνϊα ην πριν η εμε γενεσθαν Κάλ-λιππος δε Κορινθίας iv τη ι ες Όρχομενίονς συγγραφηι (FGrHist 385 F 1) μαρτυρία ποιεΐτα ι τω ι λόγωι τα επη, ωσαύτως δι καί ημείς πεποιημεθα παρ’ αντοΰ {Καλλίπ-πον} διδαχθεντες.
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gold brooches on them, like crickets;36 their hair floated in the wind, bound in gold; round their arms there were ornate bracelets; [ . . . ] a shield-covered warrior.
HEGESINOUS, ATTHIS Pausanias, Description of Greece
They say that the first to sacrifice to the Muses on Helicon and to pronounce the mountain to be sacred to the Muses were Ephialtes and Otus; and that they also founded Ascra. And indeed Hegesinous composed verses on this in his Atthis:
As for Ascra, Poseidon the earth-shaker lay with her, and she bore him a son in the course of time: Oioklos, the original founder, with the sons of Aloeus, of Ascra, which occupies Helicons well-watered foot.
This poem of Hegesinous I have not read; it had gone out of circulation before my time; but Callippus of Corinth in his work addressed to the Orchomenians quotes the verses in support of his argument, and we have done likewise, as apprised by him.
36	See A. W. Gommes commentary on Thucydides 1.6.3.
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ANTIQUARIAN EPICS XEP2IA2 TESTIMONIA Plut. Sept. sap. conv. 156e
είπόντος δὲ ταΰτα τοι) Μνησιφίλου, Χερσίας 6 ποιη-τή ς (άφείτο γάρ ήδη της αιτίας καί δι ήλλακτο τω ι ΥΙίριάνδρωι νεωστί, Χίλωνος δεηθεντος) “άρ’ ου ν,” εφη, κτλ.
Plut. Sept. sap. eono. 163f
επί δέ τοντοις δ ποιητής Χερσίας άλλων τε σωθέντων άνελπίστως εμέμνητο και Κνφέλον του Περιάνδρου πατρός . . . διό καί τον οίκον εν Αελφοΐς κατεσκενασεν ο Κνφελος . . . και ο Πιττακο? προσαγορενσας τον Περίανδρον, “εν γ’” εφη “Περίανδρε Χερσίας έποίησε μνησθείς τον οἴκου· πολλάκις γὰρ έβονλόμην έρέσθαι σε των βατράχων την αιτίαν εκείνων, τί βούλονται περί τον πνθμενα τον φθινικος εντετορενμένοι τοσον-τοι . . τον δε Περίανδρον τον Χερσίαν έρωταν κελενσαντος, είδεναι γάρ εκείνον καί παρεΐναι τωι Κνφέλωι καθιερονντι τον οίκον, ό Χερσίας μειδιάσας
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CHERSIAS
TESTIMONIA
Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven Sages When Mnesiphilus had spoken, the poet Chersias (for he had now been acquitted of the charge against him and recently reconciled with Periander on Chilon’s pleading) said, etc.
Whereupon the poet Chersias recalled other cases of unexpected salvation, and that of Cypselus, Periander s father ... which was why Cypselus constructed the building at Delphi... And Pittacus, addressing Periander, said, “It’s good that Chersias has mentioned the building, Periander, because I’ve often wanted to ask you the explanation of those frogs, why they are carved in such numbers round the base of the palm-tree ...” When Periander told him to ask Chersias, as he knew that he had actually been present when Cypselus consecrated the building, Chersias smiled and said, etc.
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Paus. 9.38.9
Άσπληδόνα δε εκλιπείν τους οίκήτοράς φασιν ύδατος σπανίζοντας· γενεσθαι δε τό όνομα άπδ Άσπληδόνος τήι πόλει, τούτον δε είναι νύμφης τε Μιδὲια? και Ποστι-δώνος. ομολογεί δε καί επη σφίσιν α έποίησε Χερσίας ανήρ Όρχομένιος-
εκ δε ΐίοσειδάωνος άγακλειτής τε Μιδείης Άσπληδών γενεθ’ νιος αν εύρνχορον πτολίεθρον.
ουδέ τον Χερσίου των επών ονδεμία ήν ἔτι κατ έμε μνήμη, άλλα καί τάδε επηγάγετο ό Κάλλιππος (FGrHist 385 F 2) ές τον αυτόν λόγον τον εχοντα ες Όρχομενίους. τούτου δε τον Χερσίον καί επίγραμμα οι Όρχομένιοι το επί τώι Ήσ-ιόδου τάφωι μνημονενονσιν.
ΔΑΝΑΙΣ
TESTIMONIUM
IQ 14.1292 ii 10 = Tabula Iliaca Κ (Borgiae) ρ. 61 Sadurska ] επεσιν, καί Δαναΐδα? fφ' επών, καί τον [
FRAGMENTA 1 Clem. Strom. 4.120.4
και τ(η α ρ' ώπλίζοντο θοώς Ααναοιο θνγατρες πρόσθεν ενρρειος ποταμού Νείλοιο άνακτος.
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FRAGMENT
Pausanias, Description af Greece
They say that its founders abandoned Aspledon for lack of water; and that the town got its name from Aspledon, who was the son of a nymph Midea and Poseidon. They find agreement in the verses composed by Chersias, an Orchomenian:
And from Poseidon and renowned Midea a son Aspledon was bom in the broad-arena’d township.
Of Chersias’ verses too37 there was no longer any record in my time: they too were adduced by Callippus in that same discourse bearing on the Orchomenians. Of this Chersias the Orchomenians also record an epigram, the one on Hesiods tomb.38
DANAIS
TESTIMONIUM
Borgia plaque
. .. and the Danaids, in 6,500 verses, and the [...
FRAGMENTS
1	Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies And then swiftly the daughters of Danaus armed themselves in front of the fair-flowing river, the lord Nile.
37	Like those of Hegesinous, which Pausanias quoted a few pages earlier.
38	For this epigram see Certamen 14. Pausanias has quoted it a page earlier (9.38.4).
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2	Harpocr. A 272
ό Se Πίνδαρο? (fr. 253) καί ό την Δαναΐδα πεττοιηκώς φασιν Έριχθόνιον και "Ηφαιστον εκ γης φανηναι.
3	Philod. De pietate Β 5818 Obbink
ττα]ρά Se τω ι 7τοή[σ-αν]τι την Δανα[ΐδα] μητρδς των θ[εων θ]εράττον[τ]ες [οι Κον]ρητες.
ΜΙΝΤΑ2
1	Paus. 10.28.2
επηκολούθησε Se 6 Πολνγνιοτος έμοί δοκεϊν ποιήσει Μιννάδι- έστι γάρ δή εν τηι Μιννάδι έ? Θησέα ἔχοντα και Πειρίθουν
ενθ’ ήτοι νέα μεν νεκυάμβατον, ήν 6 γέρα ιός πορθμενς ήγε Χάρων, ούκ έλλαβον ένδοθεν ορμον.
επί τοντωι ονν και Πολύγνωτος γέροντα έγραφεν ήδη τηι ηλικία ι τον Χάρωνα.
2	Paus. 10.28.7
η δέ Όμηρον ποίησις is Όδνσσέα καί ή Μινυάς τε καλούμενη καί οί Νόστοι (μνήμη γάρ δη καί εν τανταις Αι δον καί των εκεί δειμάτων εστίν) ϊσασιν ονδένα E νρν-νομον δαίμονα.
MINYAS
2	Harpocration, Lexicon to the Orators
Pindar and the author of the Danais say that Erichthonius and Hephaestus appeared out of the earth.39
3	Philodemus, On Piety
And according to the author of the Danais, the Kouretes are servants of the Mother of the Gods.
MINYAS
1	Pausanias, Geography of Greece
Polygnotus in my opinion followed the poem Minyas. For in the Minyas there is this, referring to Theseus and Pirithous:
There they did not find the boat that the dead board, which the old ferryman Charon guided, at its berth.
On this basis, then, Polygnotus too painted Charon as already advanced in age.
2	Pausanias, Geography of Greece
But Homer’s poem about Odysseus and the so-called Minyas and the Returns (for in these too there is mention of Hades and the terrors in it) know of no demon Eurynomus.
39	“And Hephaestus” may be corrupt. The usual story is that Hephaestus, in trying to rape Athena, spilt his semen on the ground, which then gave birth to Erichthonius.
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3	Paus. 9.5.8
λέγεται δέ και ως iv "Αιδου δίκην δίδωσιν ’Αμφίων ών is Αητώ καί τούς παΐδας καί αντος άπερριφε- καί τα ές την τιμωρίαν τον Αμφίονός tern ποιησεως Μιννάδος, εχει δε is Άμφίονα κοινώς καί is τον Θραικα θάμνριν.
4	Paus. 4.33.7
Πρόδικος δε Φωκαεύς, ει δη τούτον τα is την Μιννάδα επη, προσκεϊσθαί φησι θαμύριδι iv "Αιδον δίκην του is τα ς Μούσας αύχήματος.
5	Paus. 10.31.3
αι δε Ήοΐαί τε καλούμενοι (Hes. fr. 25.12-13) και η Μιννὰ? ώμολογηκασιν άλληλαις- ’Απόλλωνα γάρ δη ανταί φασιν αι ποιήσεις άμνναι Κούρησιν επί τούς Αϊτωλούς καί άποθανεϊν Μελεαγρον νπο ‘Απόλλωνος.
6	Philod. De pietate Β 4922 Obbink
’ίί\ρίωνα δ« θνη[τον] λέγει καί ό τή[ν Μι]νυάδα γράφ[ας, άποθανεϊν δ’ ΰ]π’ ’Α[ρτεμιδος.
7* Ρ. Ibscher col. i
O [“	ον δόνατ’ ου τις]
ανθρώπων όλ]εσαι με βίηφί τε δονρί τε μακρώι, άλλά με Μοϊρ’ ολο]ή καί Αητούς ώλί£Γί[ν νΐός. άλλ’ άγε δή μοι ταντα δι]αμιτερεως άγό[ρευσον
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3	Pausanias, Geography of Greece
It is also said that Amphion is punished in Hades for his insults towards Leto and her children; the reference to Amphion’s punishment is in the poem Minyas, and it refers jointly to Amphion and the Thracian Thamyris.
4	Pausanias, Geography of Greece
Prodicus of Phocaea (if he is the author of the epic on the Minyas)40 says that punishment has been imposed on Thamyris in Hades for his boast to the Muses.
5	Pausanias, Geography of Greece But the so-called Ehoiai and the Minyas are in agreement with each other: these poems say that Apollo assisted the Kouretes against the Aetolians, and that Meleager was killed by Apollo,
6	Philodemus, On Piety
And the writer of the Minyas says that Orion was morftal, and killed by Artemis].
7* Ibscher papyrus (first century bc)41 ‘‘No man was able] to slay me by his strength and long spear; [it was dread Fate and the son] of Leto who destroyed [me. But come, tell [me this] from the beginning:
40	An odd expression. Possibly Minyas here means the country of the Minyans. For Thamyris and his boast see Iliad 2.594-600.
41	Meleager in Hades is speaking to Theseus.
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τιπτ ap όδον τοσσή]νδε κατηλνθες [eis Άΐδαο,
5	τΐ7ττί δὲ Πειρίθοός τοι] <χγ’ εσπετο πισήτδο] e[raipos;
]ei τί κατά. χρ<ε>ω ζω['ος ίκάνε]ις” τον δ’ avre προσέφη π]ρότερό[ς] τ <χπ[ό] μΰθον
ἔ€17Τ«[ν
Θησενς Αίγείδης	]α? έξ ποιμένα λαών
10	“διογεν]έ9 [Μ«λ]έαγ[ρ£, δαί]φρονος Οίνέος υιέ, τοιγάρ έγώ τοι] ταΰτ[α μ,]άλ’ άτρεκέως καταλέγω.
9	Πειρίθοον μεγάλ’ άσΐ θ]εά δασπλητις Έρινύς-12	] βνω€υδὲ[ ]ὰγανήν Φερσεφόνειαν
] ας φας ν[εΰσ]αι Δ[ία] τερπικεραννον άθανά]των τε νόμοις, ἴνα έδνώσειεν άκ[ο]ιτιν·
15	καί γὰρ] εκείνους φασι κασίγνητο·; μεγ[ακ]υδ«5 μνησ]τενειν, γαμέειν δέ φίλων άπάν[ευθε τοκηων. ωδε κ]αί έκ μακάρων γάμον όρνυται έδνώσασθαι αντοκ]ασιγνητην ομοπάτριου· έγγντέρω γάρ φησ el]ναι γεγαώς αντος μεγάλου Άΐδαο 20 Φερσεφ]όνηι κούρη ι Αημητερος ηνκόμοιο-
αντος] μιν γάρ φησι κασίγνητος καί οπατρος της έμ]εν<αι>, Άΐδην δέ φίλον πάτρωα τετνχθαν τον δ’ εν]εκεν φάτο βημεν νπο ζόφον ηερόεντα.” ως εφατ·] Οίνείδης δὲ κατέστνγε μύθον άκούσας, 25 τον δ’ 07r]ft/Li[ei/80]/iivo5 προσεφώνει μειλιχίοισιν “&ησεν Άθην]αίων βονληφόρε θωρηκτάων, η ρ ονχ Ίππο]δάμεια περίφρων ην παρά[κοι]τις μ]εγαθνμον ΙΙειριθόοιο; θερ]άποντα[
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[why] have you come [all this way to Hades? And why has Pirithous] your trusty comrade come with you? [... ] What need had you to [come here a]live?”
[Theseus the son of Aegeus spoke] first and answered him, [ ]ing at the shepherd of peoples:
“[Noble Mel]eager, son of the wise Oineus, I will tell you exactly. [Pirithous has been greatly misled by] the grim goddess Erinys: [he has come to seek] illustrious Persephone, saying that Zeus whose sport is the thunderbolt [has given approval, and according to the gojds’ customs, to contract for her as his wife. For they too are said to woo their glorious sisters, and make love to them out of sight of their dear [parents. So] he is eager to contract a marriage from among the blessed ones—his own sister from the same father; for he [claims] he is closer kin than great Hades to Persephone, the daughter of lovely-haired Demeter. For he says he is her brother, of one father, while Hades is her dear uncle. It was for that he said he was going down to the misty dark.”
[So he spoke,] and Oineus’ son shuddered on hearing what he said, and addressed him in answer with soothing words:
“[Theseus], counsellor of the warrior Athenians, was not prudent [Hippo]dameia the wife [ . . . ] of great-spirited Pirithous? ...”
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(fragments of four more lines, and of 22 in the following column)
4, 6 suppl. Page; 15 fin., 18, 19 Latte; 16 fin., 23 Maas; cetera Merkelbach, West 9 post 11 transp. West.
8* Pausimachus ap. Philod. De poematis 1 col. 123.6 Janko
ή [δέ με]τά φθιμενοισι πολν[λ]λίστη βασίλεια. ΝΑΤΠΑΚΤΙΑ
TESTIMONIUM
Paus. 10.38.11
τα δε επη τα Νανπάκτια ονομαζόμενα ΰπό Ελλήνων άνδρϊ εσποιονσιν οι πολλοί Μιλησίων Χάρων δε ό Πυθέω (FGrHist 262 F 4) φησιν αυτά ποίησαι Ναν-πάκτιον Καρκίνον, επόμεθα δε καί ημείς τη ι τον Ααμφακηνον δόζηι· τινα γάρ και λόγον εχοι αν επεσιν άνδρός Μιλησίον πεποιημένοις ές γυναίκας τεθήναί σφίσιν όνομα Χανπάκτια;
FRAGMENTA
Ι Schol. (Τ) II. 15.336c
ομοίως τώι ποιητήι και Ελλάνικος (fr. 121 Fowler) Eρι-ώπην την μητέρα Αϊαντάς φησιν Φερεκυδης δέ εν ε (fr.
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(Fragments of four more lines, and of 22 in the following column.)
8* Pausimachus of Miletus
[But] she among the dead, the Queen much prayed to.4-
CARMEN NAUPACTIUM testimonium
Pausanias, Description of Greece As for the epic which the Greeks call the Naupactia, most father it on a man from Miletus, but Charon the son of Pythes says that a Ν aupactian, Carcinus, composed it. We too follow the Lampsacene historians opinion, for what sense would it have for a poem by a Milesian, on the subject of women, to be entitled Naupactia?
FRAGMENTS
1	Scholiast on the Iliad
Like Homer, Hellanicus says that Eriope was Ajax’s mother. But Pherecydes in Book 5 and Mnaseas in Book 8 say it was 42
42	Persephone. Pausimachus, known only from Philodemus, wrote on euphonious composition, perhaps around 200 bc.
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24 F.) και Μνασέας έν η' (FHC iii.153 fr. 19) Άλκιμάχην b δὲ των Να<υ>πακτίδων ποιητης διώνυμοι/ αυτήν φησι·
την St μέθ’ οπλοτάτην <τίκτεν περικαλλέα κούρην,
την δή μητροττάτωρ> ΊΖριώπην έξονόμαζεν, Άλκιμάχην δὲ πατήρ τε και ‘Άδμητος καλέεσκεν.
<	> e.g. suppl. West.
2	Herodian. π. μον. λέξ. 15 (ii.922.1 Lentz)
και το ρην . . . έν συνθέσει πολύρρην παρά τω ι τα Ναυπακτικά ποιησαντι-
ὰ\λ’ ο μεν ούν άπάνευθε θαλάσσης ευρυπόροιο οικία ναιετάασκε πολύρρην πο<υ>λυβοώτης.
1 άπάνευθε Lobeck: επινενσϊ cod.: έπι θινί Cramer.
3	Schol. Αρ. Rhod. 2.299, "κενθμώνα Κρήτη ς”
ό <δέ> τά Ναυπακτικά ποιησας καί Φερεκύδης έν ς' (fr. 29 Fowler) φασίν εις το σπέος αύτάς (sc. τὰ? Άρπυίας) φυγεΐν της Κ ρητης το ΰπο τω ι λόφωι τω ι Άργινούντι.
4	Schol. Αρ. Rhod. 3.515-21
ό μεν ’Απολλώνιος τούτους φησι προαιρεΐσθαι ζεΰζαι τούς βόας, ό δέ τά Ναυπακτικά ποιησας πάντας αριθμεί τούς υπ’ αυτού φερομένους άριστεΐς.
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Alcimache, while the poet of the Naupactids [sic] says she had a double name:
And after her, as the youngest, <she bore a fair daughter, whom her maternal grandfather> called Eriope, but her father and Admetus called her Alcimache.
2	Herodian, On Peculiar Words
... and rhen ... In a compound, polyrrhen in the author of the Naupactica:
But he had his home apart from the broad-wayed sea, a man rich in sheep and rich in cattle.
3	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
The author of the Naupactica and Pherecydes in Book 6 say that they [the Harpies] fled into the cave in Crete which is below the hill of Arginous.43
4	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
Apollonius says that these individuals volunteered to yoke the oxen, whereas the author of the Naupactica lists all the heroes recognized by him.
43	Unknown. The Harpies were pursued by the Boreads; compare “Hesiod," frs. 150-156.
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5	Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3.523-524
εν τοι? Νανπακτικοΐς "Ιδμων άνα στὰς I afro vt κελενε ι νποστήναι τον άθλον.
6	Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.66a, 86 (cf. 3.240)
παρά δε τώι τα Ναυπακτικά πεποιηκότι ονκ ἔστι κατά την ιδίαν προαίρεσιν εξιοΰσα ή Μήδ«ια, άλλ’ εφ' εστί-α<σι>ν καλούμενων των 'Αργοναυτών κατ επιβουλήν, ενστάντος τον της άναιρεσεως αυτών καιρόν, προτραπο-μενου δέ του Αίήτου επί την Εύρνλύτης της γυναίκας συνουσίαν, "Ίδμονος νποθεμενου τοίς Άργονανταις άπο-διδράσκειν, και Μήδεια σννεκπλεί.
(86) ό τὰ Ναυπακτικά πεποιηκώς υπό Αφροδίτης φησι τον Αίήτην κατακοιμηθήναι ■ ■ . δίδειπνηκότων παρ' αντώι των Αργοναυτών καί κοιμωμενων, διά το /3ου-λεσθαι αυτόν την ναΰν εμπρήσαι-
δη τστ άρ' Αίήτηι πόθον εμβαλε δι 'Αφροδίτη Eνρυλντης φιλότητι μιγήμΐναι, ής άλόχοιο, κηδομένη φρεσίν ήισιν, όπως μετ άεθλον Ίήσων νοστήσηι οικόνδε συν άγχεμάχοις έτάροισιν.
6	δέ “Ιδμων σννηκε το γεγονός καί φησι-
7
“φευγεμεναι μεγάροιο θοήν διά νύκτα μέλαιναν.”
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5	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
In the Nawpactica Idmon stands up and tells Jason to undertake the task.44
6	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes In the author of the Naupactica we do not find Medea going out on her own initiative: the Argonauts were invited to a dinner as part of a plot, and when the moment for their destruction was impending, but Aietes turned to make love to his wife Eurylyte, Idmon advised the Argonauts to escape, and Medea sailed off with them.
The author of the Naupactica says that Aietes was put to sleep by Aphrodite ... after the Argonauts had dined with him and were going to bed, and she did this because he intended to set fire to the ship:
Then high-born Aphrodite cast desire upon Aietes to unite in love with Eurylyte his wife; she was concerned in her mind that after his great trial Jason should come safe home with his combative comrades.
Idmon understood what had happened, and said:
“Flee from the hall, swift through the dark night!”
4·* As in fr. 4, the task is that of yoking Aietes’ fire-breathing
27Θ
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τήν St Μήδὲιαν τήν iroδοφοφίαν άκούσασαν άναστάσαν /τυνεξορμήσαι.
φευγέμεν έκ Meineke.
8	Schol. Αρ. Rhod. 4.87
ό μεν ‘Απολλώνιος μετά, το φυγεΐν την Μήδειαν εκ του Α ιήτον οίκον πεποίηται νιτισχνουμένην το κώ ας τω ι Ίάσονν 6 δί τὰ Ναυπακτικά γράφας συνεκφέρουσαν αυτήν το κώας κατά την φυγήν, κατά τον αυτοί οίκον κείμενον {τον Αίητον}.
9	Paus. 2.3.9
επη δε έστιν εν "Ελλησι Ναυπάκτια ονομαζόμενα, πεποίηται δε εν αύτοΐς Ίάσονα εξ Ίωλκοΰ μετά τ ον ΤΙελίον θάνατον ές Κόρκνραν μετοίκησαν καί οι Μερ-μερον μεν τον πρεσβυτέραν των παίδων υπό λεαίνης διαφθαρηναι θηρενοντα εν τήι πέραν ηπείρων Φέρητι δέ ούδέν εστιν ές μνήμην προσκείμενον.
10	Philod. De pietate Β 6736 Obbink
’Ασκληπιρ[ν δέ Ζ]ευς έκεραύνωσ[εν, ως μ]έν 6 τά Ναν-πα[κτι]ακά συγγράφας [εν r]t 'Ασκληπιέ ι Τελ]έστης (PMG 807) καί Κιντήσ-ίο.?] ό μελοποιός (PMG 774), ό[τι τδ\ν Ιππόλυτον [παρα]κληθεις υπ' Άρ[τξω]δος άν-έστ[η]σε[ν, κτλ.
Cf. ibid. Β 4912; Apollod. Bibl. 3.10.3 (interp.).
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And Medea, hearing the noise of feet, got up and set off with them.
8	Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes
Apollonius has made Medea promise the Fleece to Jason after her flight from Aietes’ house, whereas the writer of the Naupactica had her bring it out with her as she fled, as it had been lying in his house.
9	Pausanias, Description of Greece
There is an epic called Naupactia among the Greeks, and it is written in it that Jason migrated from Iolcus after Pelias’ death to Corcyra; and that Mermerus, the elder of his sons, was killed by a lioness as he was hunting on the mainland opposite, but nothing further is recorded about Pheres.45 46
10	Philodemus, On Piety
Asclepius was thunderbolted by Zeus: as die author of the Naupactiaca and Telestes in his Asclepius and Cinesias the lyricist say, because he raised Hippolytus from the dead at Artemis’ pleading.""5
45	An Epirotic son of Mermerus is mentioned in Odyssey 1.259. He was probably originally an independent figure of local saga who was made a son of Jason when the latter was brought into Corcyraean legend.
46	Others gave other reasons for Asclepius’ suffering this fate. Compare “Hesiod,” fr. 51; Stesichorus, PMG 194; Panyassis, fr. 5; Pherecydes, fr. 35 Fowler; Pindar, Pyth. 3.54-58; Orph. fr. 40.
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11	Paus. 4.2.1, see Cinaethon fr. 5.
ΦΟΡΩΝΙΣ
1	Clem. Strom. 1.102.6
Άκουσίλαος γάρ (fr. 23a Fowler) Φορωνέα πρώτον άνθρωπον γενέσθαι λέγει.· δθεν και δ της Φορωνίδος ποιητης είναι αύτδν έφ-η
πατέρα θνητών άνθρώπων. πατέρα Clem.: πατήρ fort, poeta.
2	Schol. Αρ. Rhod. 1.1126—1131b, “Δάκτυλοι Ίδαΐοι” ό δέ την Φορωνίδα (τννθεις γράφει όντως-
ένθα γόητες
Ίδαΐοι, Φρνγες άνδρες, ορέστερα οικί έναιον, Κέλμις Δαμναμενεύς τε μέγας και ΰπέρβιος “Ακμών,
εύπάλαμοι θεράποντες δρείης Άδρηστείης,
5 οι πρώτοι τέχνηις πολνμητιος Ήφαίστοιο ενρον έν ονρείηισι νάπαις ίόεντα σίδηρον ες πυρ τ ηνεγκαν και άριπρεπές έργον έδειξαν.
2 ορέστερα West: δρέστεροι codd.	5 τέχνηις West:
τέχνην codd.
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II	Pausanias, Description of Greece: see above, Cinaethon fr. 5.
PHORONIS 1 Clement, Miscellanies
For Acusilaus says that Phoroneus was the first human; hence the poet of the Phoronis said he was
the father of mortal men.
2 Scholiast on Apollonius of Rhodes, “Idaean Dactyls’ And the composer of the Phoronis writes as follows:
. . . where the wizards of Ida, Phrygian men, had their mountain homes: Kelmis, great Damnameneus, and haughty Akmon, skilled servants of Adrastea of the mountain, they who first, by the arts of crafty Hephaestus, discovered dark iron in the mountain glens, and brought it to the fire, and promulgated a fine achievement.
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3	Strab. 10.3.19
ό δε τήν Φορωνίδα γράψας αυλητάς καί Φρύγας τους Κουρήτας λέγει.
4	Clem. Strom. 1.164.1
πριν γοΰυ άκριβωθήναι τάς των αγαλμάτων σχίσεis, κίονας ίστάντες οι παλαιοί έσεβον τούτους ώς άφιδρύματα του θεού. γράφει γοΰν ό τήν Φορωνίδα ποιήιτας·
Καλλιθόη, κληιδούχος Όλνμπιάδος βασιλείης, 'Ήρης Άργείης, ή στέμμα σι καί θυσάνοισιν πρώτη εκόσμησεν πέρι κίονα μακράν άνάσσης.
5	Et. Gen./Magn. s.v. έριούνιος
έπίθετον Έρμου . ■ ■ παρά το ερι επιτατικόν καί την δνησιν . . . καί γάρ 6 την Φορωνίδα γράφας φησίν
Έρμείαν δὲ πατήρ έριούνιον ώνόμασ αυτόν ττάντας γάρ μάκαράς τε θεούς θνητούς τ ανθρώπους
κέρδεσι κλεπτοσύνηισί τ εκαίνυτο τεχνηεσσαις.
6	Ρ. Oxy. 2260 i 3
καί 6 την Φορ[ωνίδα] πεποιηκώς, εν ο[Γ? φη]σιν
ούδέ τι κούρ[η
άρκέσει έγρεμάχη [δο]λιχάορος αγρομέ[νοισιν.
PHORONIS
3	Strabo, Geography
The writer of the Phoronis says that the Kouretes are pipers and Phrygians.
4	Clement, Miscellanies
Certainly, before the qualities of statues were refined, the ancients used to set up pillars and revere them as images of God. At any rate, the author of the Phoronis writes:
Callithoe, keyholder of the Olympian queen, Argive Hera; she who first decorated the Lady’s tall pillar round about with wreaths and tassels.47
5	Etymologicum Genuinum and Magnum
Eriounios: an epithet of Hermes . . . from the intensive prefix eri- and onesis (profit)... For the writer of the Phoronis too says:
And his father named him Hermes eriounios, because he surpassed all the blessed gods and mortal men in profiteering and artful thievery.
6	Oxyrhynchus papyrus (second century ad)
And so the composer of the Phoronis, where he says:
Nor will the battle-rousing maiden of the long sword48 be enough to save them when they gather(?).
<7 Callithoe or Callithyessa, identified with Io, was the first priestess of Hera at Argos.
■*8 Athena.
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EPICA ADESPOTA
1	Amphora picta, Mus. Brit. E 270 (Kretschmer, Die griech. Vaseninschriften 90)
hoSe ποτ iv Τνρινθι
2	Simonides PMG 564
(Μελέ ay ρος,) ος δουρι πάντας νίκασε νέους, δινάεντα βαλών “Αναυρον υπέρ πολνβότρυος εξ Ίωλκοΰ· οΰτω γὰρ "Ομηρος ίδε Ίτασίχορος άεισε λαοϊς.
3	Hippocr. De arttculis 8
καλώς yap "Ομηρος καταμεμαθηκει δτι πάντων των προβάτων βόες μάλιστα άτονέονσι ταύτην την ώρην (sc. του χειμώνας τελευτώντας) ... τα μεν yap άλλα πρόβατα δΰναται βραχεΐαν την ποίην βόσκεσθαι, βου ς δὲ ον μάλα, πρϊν βαθεΐα γενηται . . . διά τούτο οΰν έποίησεν τάδε τα έπη-
ώς δ’ όπότ άσπάσιον ἔαρ ηλυθε βονσϊν ελιξιν, δτι άσμενωτάτη αυτοισιν η βαθεΐα ποίη φαίνεται.
Cf. eund. Vectiarius 5.
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS1
1	Red-figure vase by the Cleophrades Painter (early fifth century)
Even so once in Tiryns .. ,2
2	Simonides, lyric fragment
(Meleager,) who surpassed all the young men with the javelin, hurling it across the eddying Anauros from Iolcus rich in vines: so Homer and Stesichorus sang to the peoples.3
3	“Hippocrates/’ Dislocations
For Homer well understood that of all grazing animals it is oxen that are most out of condition at the end of winter... For other animals can crop the grass when it is short, but the ox cannot until it is long... This is why he composed this passage: And as when spring comes welcome to curly-horned oxen,4 because the long grass is a most welcome sight to them.
1 Mostly ascribed to “Homer.”	2 The vase shows a
rhapsode performing, with these words coming out of his mouth.
3	“Homer” is here cited as the author of an account of the funeral games for Pelias at Iolcus.
4	Perhaps from the account of Agamemnon’s or Menelaus’ homecoming in the Nostoi. That epic may also have been the source of the ox simile at Odyssey 4.535 and 11.411.
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
4	Arist. Eth. Nic. 1116b26
ΐτητικώτατον γαρ δ θυμός προς τους κινδύνους- οθεν και "Ομηρος “σθένος έμβαλί θυμωι” (cf. II. 11.11, 14.151, 16.529) και “μένος και θύμον έγειρε” (cf. II. 15.594) και “δριμύ δ’ άνά ρίνας μένος" (cf. Od. 24.318 sq.) καί
έζεσεν αΐμα.
5	Arist. Pol. 1338a22
ην γαρ οἴονται διαγωγήν είναι των ελευθέρων. έν ταύτηι (sc. έν σχολ-ηι) τάττουσιν. διόπερ "Ομηρος ούτως έποί-
άλλ’ οἶον t/ievt έιττι καλεϊν έπί δαΐτα θάλειαν, μόνον έστί Newman.
6	Schol. (Τ) II. 24.420b
αδύνατον νεκρών τραύματα μύειν, ως φησιν Αριστοτέλης (fr. 167) είρηκέναι "Ομηρον
μύσεν δέ πέρι βροτόεσσ ώτειλή. τούτο δέ τό ημιστίχιο ν ουδέ φέρεται.
UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
4	Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics
For the thymos (heart, spirit) is most go-for-it in the face of danger; hence Homer says “(the god) put strength in his thymosand "roused his fury and thymosand “acid fury in his nostrils,” and
his blood boiled.5
5	Aristotle, Politics
For it is to leisure that they assign what they consider the lifestyle of free men. This is why Homer wrote:
but (he is?) the sort of man one can invite to the banquet.
6	Scholiast on the Iliad
It is impossible for dead men’s wounds to close up, as Aristotle says Homer described:
and the bloody wound closed up round the edges.
This half-line does not in fact occur in Homer.
5	None of the phrases quoted occurs exactly in the Iliad or Odyssey, but the first three are probably distorted or conflated recollections of expressions that do.
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
7	Clearchus fr. 90 W. (- όχλον); Philod. De pietate A1679 Obbink (- crKeSaa-eis); Diog. Laert. 2.117
ovk απ' έμον σκΐδάσεις όχλον, ταλαπΐίριε πρίσβν;
Fort, άνό μοι.
8	Plut. Thes. 32.6
Ηρέα? 8e (FGrHist 486 F 2) ν ττ ο ®ησέως αντον περί Άφίδνας άποθανεϊν τον 'Αλνκον ιστόρηκε, και μαρτύρια ταντί τα επη παρέχεται περί τον 'Αλνκον-
τον έν εύρνχόρωι ποτ’ ’Αφίδνηι μαρναμενον θησεύς 'Έ,λενης ενεκ ήνκόμοιο κτεΐνεν.
9	Chrysippus, SVF ii.251.28
οτι μιν yap το λογιστικόν εστιν έντανθα, διὰ τούτων έμφαίνεται (ό ποιητής)·
άλλο δ ένἴ στήθεσσι νόος και μήτις άμνμων.
Fort, άλλος ενϊ - άμείνων
10	Id. ii.253.20
πρήσεν ivl στήθεσσιν ερισθενεος Δώς αλκήν γνώμεναι.
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
7	Clearchus, On Riddles; Philodemus, On Piety;
Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers “Will you not disperse this throng from me, long-suffering
old sir?”6
8	Plutarch, Life of Theseus
Hereas7 has recorded that Halycus was killed by Theseus himself at Aphidnae, and as evidence he adduces these verses about Halycus:
whom once in broad-arena’d Aphidna Theseus killed as he fought over lovely-haired Helen.
9	Chrysippus, On the Soul
That the reasoning faculty is located there (around the heart), Homer indicates in these verses:
Then another thing in his breast his mind and good ingenuity (conceived).
10	Chrysippus, On the Soul
Made flare in his breast the awareness of mighty Zeus’ aid.
6	The sources report various wits and philosophers (Charmus, Socrates, Bion) as having used this verse for their own purposes. It is conjectured that Menelaus spoke it to Nestor in the Cypria when he went to consult him, distraught over the loss of Helen. See Dirk Obbink, Philodemus On Piety, Part 1 (Oxford, 1996), 544-548.
7	A fourth-century Megarian historian. Halycus was a Megarian local hero.
UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
11	Strabo 1.2.4
άλλα μήν ταΰτά ye πάντα 6 ποιητής· ’OSvaaei προσήφεν . . . οντος γάρ αντώι “πολλών S’ ανθρώπων iSev άστεα καί νόον εγνω" (Od. 1.3), οντος re . . . οντος Si ο “πτολίπορθος” άίϊ λεγόμενος και το “Ιλιον ίλών
βουλή ι και μνθοισι και ήπεροπηι8ι τέχνη ι.
Cf. eund.13.1.41; Polyaen. 1 prooem. 8; Stob. 4.13.48.
12	“Ammonius” in II. 21.195 (P.Oxy. 221 ix 1; v.93 Erbse)
κ]ύμασ[ιν] ενκατελεζα ’Αχ£λω[ΐον] άργνρο8[ί]ν€ω, εξ ον πάσα θάλασσα.
13	Ps.-Plut. De Homero 2.20
είσΐ Si και παρ’ αντώι μεταφοραί ποικίλαι, αι μεν άπο εμφνχων επί εμφυχα, οἶον
φθέγξατο 8’ ηνίοχος νηος κνανοπρώιροιο άντι τον ναύτης.
Cf. Anon. De tropis, iii.228.24 Spengel.
14	Ps.-Plut. De Homero 2.55
καί τουναντίον το ενεργητικόν άντι τον παθητικού-8ωρήσω τρίποδα χρνσονατον, άντι τον 8ωρήσομαι.
UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
11	Strabo, Geography
But Homer connected all of this with Odysseus ... For this is the hero that he has “seeing many men’s cities and learning their mind’, this is the one ... and this is the one always called “city-sacker,” who took Ilion
by his counsel and persuasion and art of deception.
12	“Ammonius,” commentary on Iliad 21
“I laid (him?) in the [watjers of silver-eddying Achelous, * from which is the whole sea.”
13	Pseudo-Plutarch, On Homer
He also has complex metaphors, some from animate to animate things, as in
Then spoke the charioteer of the dark-prowed ship, instead of “the sailor.”
14	Pseudo-Plutarch, On Homer And conversely the active instead of the passive: “I will gift a tripod with gold handles,” with δωρήσω instead of δωρήσομαι
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
15	Ammon, in Porph. Isag., CAG iv(3).9
εκείνοι σοφον ώνόμαζον τον ήντιναονν μετιόντα τέχνην . . . και 6 ποιητής-
έπει σοφός ήραρε τέκτων.
Cf. Clem. Strom. 1.25.1"Ομηρος 8e και τέκτονα σοφον καλεΐ.
16	Ath. 137e
Χόλων δε τοι? έν πρυτανείωι σιτονμένοις μάζαν παρέχειν κελεύει, άρτον Βέ ται? έορταΐς προσπαρατιθέναι, μιμούμενος τον “Ομηρον και yap εκείνος τους άριστεϊς συνάγω ν προς τον ’Αγαμέμνονα
φύρετο δ’ άλφιτά φησίν.
17	Schol. (Τ) II. 9.668b
εΐλε Βέ την Ζκνρον οτε εις ΑύλίΒα έστρατολόγονν, διά το είναι εκεί Αόλοπας άποστάντας της ΙΙηλέως αρχής-
επλεον εις Χκνρον ΑολοτημΒα. τότε Βέ και τον Νεοπτόλεμον επαιΒοποιήσατο.
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
15	Ammonius, commentary on Porphyry’s Introduction to Aristotle’s Categories
They applied the term sophos (wise, clever) to anyone who pursued any kind of skill... So Homer:
when the clever builder had constructed it.8
16 Athenaeus, Scholars at Dinner
Solon says that barley bread should be given to those who take meals in the town hall, with the addition of wheaten bread on festival days; he is copying Homer, for he too, when he brings the heroes together at Agamemnon’s quarters, says
and barley meal was mixed.
17 Scholiast on the Iliad
(Achilles) took Scyros at the time when they were recruiting for Aulis, because there were Dolopes there who had revolted from Peleus’ rule:
They sailed to Dolopian Scyros.
That was also when he fathered Neoptolemus.9
8	The wooden horse?
9	The scholiast s story is not in accord with the Cypria or Little Iliad. The verse fragment, however, may come from one of these
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
18	Schol. Lyc. 86, “γρυνόν” γρννος yip έστιν 6 κορμός. 'Όμηρος-
ypvvol μλν δαίοντο, μΑγας δ’ ηφααττος άνέστη.
19	Suda θ 448
θωνσσοντΐς- νλακτονκτΐς. 'Όμηρος-
βαρνβρομα Οοιύ<Γ(τοντ€ς.
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UNPLACED FRAGMENTS
18	Scholiast on Lycophron A “stegg” is a log. Homer:
The steggs burned, and a great blaze arose.
19	The Suda Hallooing: barking. Homer:
With deep-roaring halloos they . . .
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COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
West	Kinkel
1	1
2
3	2
West Kinkel 1-3	1-3
4
5	6
6	5
7
8
9
10	7
11	4
West	Kinkel
1	1
2	Antim. 2
3	2
4	4
5	3
OEDIPODEA
Allen	Davies
1	2
2	1
THEΒAID Allen	Davies
1-3	1-3
6	8
5	7
“Hom.” 3 5
7	4
4	6
EPIGONI Allen	Davies
1	1
-	Antim. 2
2	p.74
4	3
3	2
West
1-4
5
6
7
West
1
2
3
5
6
7
8
9
10
11
12
13
14
15
16
17
18
19
20
21
22
23
24
25
300
5
6
7
1
2
3
4
5
6
37
8
9
10
13
7
14
11
15
15
17
.9,2
24
25
26
27
28
41
COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
ALCMEONIS Kinkel	Davies
1-4	1-4
5	6
6	5
7	7
CYPRIA
Kinkel	Allen
1	1
2
2	3
3	4
4	5
5	6
6	7
10
8	12
7	8
9	11
10	13
11	14
12	15
13	16
14	17
15	18
16	19 24
Bethe	Davies
1	1
2	2
ΕΙ
3	3
4	4
5	5
5	A	dub. 1
D3
6	6
7	7
C2	12
5B	dub. 2
10	11
9	9
11	13
11	14
12	15
13	16/p.75
14	17
B2	adesp. 4
15	18 18 19 D4
21
22
COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
West	Kinkel
26	17
27	18
28	19
29	20
30	21
31	22
West	Kinkel
1	1
2 3
5	II. Pers.
4
6	2
West	Kinkel
1	1
2	2
3	3
4	4
5	5
6	6
7	7
8	8
9
10
11	9
12
13	10
Davies Bemabe
19	29
20	30
23	31
24	18
26	32
25	33
Davies	Bemabe
spur.	1
dub.	2
-	3
p.74	4
Arct.	II. Pers.
spur. I	7
1	5
Davies	Bemabe
1	28
2	2
3	3
4	24
5	5
6	29
7	30
8	7
-	6
9	25
10	8
-	26
Allen	Bethe
20	17
21	16
22	20
23	22
24	21
25	23
AETHIOPIS
Allen Bethe
1	1
3
C6
II. Pers.	11. Pers.
6	16
2	2
LITTLE ILIAD
Allen	Bethe
1	1
2	3
3	4
4	5
5	2
6	6
7	7
8	8
11	C3
9	9
22	10
10	C4
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West
14
15
16
17
18
19
20
21
22
23
24
25
26
27
28
29
30
31
32
West
1
2
3
4
5
6
302
COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
Kinkel	Allen
11	12
12	13
12	13
17	18
18	II. Pers, 2
19	20
19	20
14	15
13	14
15	16
15	16
15	16
15	16
15	16
16	17
18	19
19/21
dub. 1	p.148
Bethe
11
II. Pers. 4 II. Pers. 5 II. Pers. 14 II. Pers. 15 II. Pers. 6 12
II. Pers. 7 II. Pers. 8 II. Pers. 9 II. Pers. 10 II. Pers. 11 11. Pers. 12 II. Pers. 13
14 13 13
15 A3
11
12
12
23
21
22
22
14 13
15
16
17
18 18
19
20 20
dub. 3 “Hom.” 1
Bemab6
9
10 11 20 21 22 31
13 12
14
15
16
17
18 19 21 21 23 27
Kinkel
Aeth. 3 2
3
SACK OF ILION Allen Bethe	Davies
-	-	2
5	2	1
2	15	3
1	1	dub
C7 p.74 3/4	3	4
Bernabe
2
4
5 1
Titanom. 14
6
COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
RETURNS
West	Kinkel	Allen	Bethe	Davies	Bemabe
1	3	3	3	3	3
2	p.59	11	C8	p.75	12
3	10	10	Atreidai 2	9	4
4	4	4	4	4	5
5	5	5	5	5	6
6	6	6	6	6	7
7	8	8	7	7	8
8	p.58	12	C5	p.75	9
10	_	_	_	test. 2	10
11	1	1	1	1	1
12	-	-	Atreidai 1	8	11
13	2	2	2	2	2
		TELEGONY			
West	Kinkel	Allen	Bethe	Davies	Bemabe
1	-	-	-	Hom.” 10	1
3	_	_	1	1	_
4	1	1	2	2	3
5	-	-	D7	-	4
6	Nostoi 9	1	2	2	5
		PISANDER			
West		Kinkel	Davies		Bemabe
1		1	1/2		1
2		2	3		2
3		3	4		3
4		4	5		4
5		5	6		5
6		6	7		6
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7
8
9
10
11
12
Wes
1
2
3
4
5
6
7
8
9
10
11
12
13
14
15
16
17
18
19
20
21
22
23
7
9
11
12
1
2
3
13
26
4
5
6
8
12
9
31
33
11
10
14
15
16
17
19
18
COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
Kinkel	Davies
7	9
8	dub.	1
9	dub.	2
8
11	10
test.	11
PANYASSIS
(Kinkel)
Matthews	Davies
22	20
15	15
16	16
24	21
19	19
1	1
2	2
3	3
4	4
5	5
26	23
7	7
28 M.	dub.	3
32	M.	dub.	2
10	10
9	9
30	M.	26
12	12
13	13(i)
14	14
14.6	13(ii)
17	17
West
24
25
26
27
28
29
30
West
2
3
5
6
7
8
9
10
11
12
13
14
West
15
16
17
18
COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
(Kinkel)
Matthews	Davies	Bemabe
18	18	23
11	11	22
6/20/21	6	21/24/25
29 M.	dub. 1	30
25	22ab	27
25	22c	28
23	25	29
EUMELUS: Kinkel Allen	Titanomachy Davies	Bemabe
1 1	1	1/2
18	Eum. dub. 4	18
2 2	3	3
-	-	-
-	-	-
-	-	-
_	-	-
5 5	5	6
9 8	10	9
8 7	7	8
3 3	4	7
7 (9)	9	10
6 6	6	11
4 4	8	4
EUMELUS: Corinthiaca, Europia, incerta		
Kinkel Jacoby 451 F	Davies Bemabe	Fowler
1 1	Cor. 1 1	1
_	Cor. 12 2	-
2 2	Cor. 2 3	3
3 2	Cor. 3a 3	3
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COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
West	Kinkel	Jacoby 451 F 1	Davies	Bemabe	Fowler
19	4		Cor. 5	4	1
20	3	2	Cor. 3a	5	3
21	9	3	Cor. 4	19	-
22	-	-	Cor. 12	8	-
23	3	2	Cor. 3a	5	3
24	5	4	Cor. 6	6	4
25	6	6	Cor. 8	7	2
26	_	-	-	-	-
27	10	-	Eur 1	11	-
28	11	-	Eur. 2	12	-
29	8	5	Cor 7	10	5
30	12	-	Eur. 3	13	-
31	14	8	Cor 10	14	7
32	15	9	Cor. 11	15	8
33	7	7	Cor. 9	9	6
34	16	-	dub. 2	16	-
35	17	-	dub. 2	17	9
		ΜΙΝ YAS			
West		Kinkel	Davies		Bemabe
1-2		1-2	1-2		1-2
3		3	4		3
4		4	4		4
5		5	3		5
6		6	5		6
7-8		-	-		7,-
		CARMEN NA	ι UPACTIUM		
West		Kinkel	Davies		Bernabe
1-3		1-3	1-3		1-3
4		5	4		4
5		6	5		5
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COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
West		Kinkel	Davies	Bemabe
6		4/7	6/7	6
7		8	7	7
8		9	8	8
9		10	9	9
10		11/12	10	10/11
11		13	test. 3	12
			PH OR ON IS	
West		Kinkel	Davies	Bemabe
1-2		1-2	1-2	1-2
3		3	2A	3
4		4	3	4
5		5	4	5
6		-	5	6
			ADESPOTA	
		Allen	Bethe Davies	Bemabe
West	Kinkel	pp. 147-151 pp. 42-44 “Homerus”		Cypria
1	_	p. 151	-	
2	_	-	29	
3	2	1/2	A2A 14	
4	_	11	5d	
5	4	-	7	
6	8	7	8	
7	-	-	Adesp. 5	16
8	-	-	Adesp. 8	
9	-	14	11	
10	-	12	12	
11	10	-	25	
12	-	-	-	
13	12	16	19	
14	13	17	22	
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COMPARATIVE NUMERATION
		Allen Bethe	Davies	Bemabe
West	Kinkel	pp. 147-151 pp. 42-44	“Homeru s"	Cypria
15	-	22	3	
16	-	A4	9	38
17	-	-	-	40
18	14	18	27	
19	17	25	26	
For the Capture of Oichalia, Theseis, Danais, Asius, and Cinaethon my numerations are the same as those of Kinkel, Davies, and Bemabe.
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INDEX
Acamas, Sack arg. 4; fr. 6 Acarnania, Alcm. 5 Achelesian nymphs, Pany. 23 Achelous, Pany. 2.2; 13.1;
Adesp. 12
Achilles, Cypr. arg. 7-12; fr. 4; 19; 21; 24; Aeth. arg. 1-4; fr. 3; L. ll. arg. 3; fr. 2.2; 4.1; Sack arg. 4; Returns arg. 3 Admetus, L. ll. 15; 23; Naup.
1.3
Adonis, Pany. 28-29 Adrastea, Phor. 2.4 Adrastus, Theb. 4; 7; 11 Aegisthus, Returns arg. 5; Cm.
4
Aeneas, Cypr. arg. 1,11; fr. 28;
L. II. 19; 30.5; Sack arg. 1 Aethra, L II. 17; Sack arg. 4 Agamedes, Te/eg arg. 1 Agamemnon, Cypr. arg. 8-9,
12; fr. 20-21; L. II. 17; Sack 6.1; Returns arg. 1, 3, 5; fr. 10 Agenor son of Pleuron, Asius 6 Agenor son of Antenor, L. II.
16; 27
Aietes, Eum. 17; Naup. 6.1 Aigaion, see Briareos Aison, Returns 6
Aither, Eum. 1
Ajax son of Oileus, Sack arg. 3; Returns arg. 3
Ajax son of Telamon, Aeth. arg. 3—4; fr. 3; 6; L. II. arg. 1; fr. 2.1; 3; Sack 2.7 Alemena, Asius 4 Alexander, see Paris Aloeus, Eum. 17-19; Heges. 1.3 Alyzeus, Alcm. 5 Amazons, Aeth. arg. 1; fr. 1.1; Thes. 1
Amphiaraus, Theb. 6; 7; Asius 4 Amphilochus, Theb. 8.1 Amphion, Eum. 30; Asius 1.1; Miny. 3
Ancaeus, Asius 7 Andromache, L. II. 29.2; 30.1;
Sack arg.4 Antaeus, Pis. 6 Antenor, Cypr arg. 10 Anticlus, L. II. 13 Antilochus, Aeth. arg. 2, 4 Antiope, Amazon, Thes. 1 Anbope daughter of Nycteus, (Cypr. arg. 4); Asius 1.1 Antiope wife of Helios, Eum. 17.2
Aphareus, Cypr 17
INDEX
Apheidas, Eum. 32 Aphidna, Cypr. 12; Adesp. 8.1 Aphrodite, Cypr. arg. 1-2, 11; fr. 5.6; 6.1,5; Pany. 20.3; 28; Naup. 6.1
Apollo, Epig. 4; Cypr. arg. 7, 9, 11; fr. 15; Aeth. arg. 1, 3; fr. 4; Sack arg. 1; Teleg. arg. 2; Pany. 3.2; Eum. 35; Asius 7; Miny. 5; 7.2 Apollonis, Eum. 35 Areas, Eum. 32 Arcesilaus, Teleg. 4 Ares, Aeth. arg. 1; Aeth. 1.2;
Teleg. arg. 2; Pany. 3.4 Argo, Argonauts, Eum. 22; Naup. 4-8
Argos, T/iei. 1; Cypr. arg. 7;
(eponym) Returns 8 Ariadne, Cypr. arg. 4 Anon, TTiefc. 11 Artemis, Cypr. arg. 8; fr. 24; Aeth. arg. 1; Miny. 6; Naup.
10
Asclepius, Returns 9; Pany. 5; Naup. 10
Ascra, Heges. 1.1, 4 Asopus, Eum. 17.4; 19; 29 Aspis, Pany. 25 Aspledon, Chers. 1.2 Assyrians, Pany. 28 Astyanax, L. II. 18; 29; Sack arg. 4; fr. 3
Ate, Pany. 20.8; 22 Athamas, Asius 3 Athena, Theb. 9; Cypr. arg. 1; fr. 4; L. II. arg. 1, 4; Sac* arg. 1, 3; Returns arg. 1, 3; Pis. 7.1; Phor. 6
Athens, Cypr. 12 Atlas, Eum. 7 Atreus, Alcm. 6 Augeas, Tefeg. arg. 1 Aulis, Cypr. arg. 6,8 Axion, L. II. 26
Bembina, Pany. 6, 7 Boeotus, Asius 2 Borysthenis, Eum. 35 Bounos, Eum. 17.6; 18 Briareos, Eum. 3; 16 Briseis, Cypr. arg. 12 Bryges, Teleg. arg. 2 Busiris, Pany. (11)
Cadmus, Theb. 2.3 Calais, Eum. 22 Calchas, Cypr. arg. 6-8; Returns arg. 2 Callidice, Teleg. arg. 2 Callisto, Eum. 31; Asius 9 Callithoe, Phor. 4.1 Cancer, Pany. 8 Cassandra, Cypr. arg. 1; Sack arg. 1, 3
Castalia, Pany. 2.2
Castor, Cypr. arg. 3; fr. 9.1; 12;
16.6; 17; Eum. 22 Centaurs, Pis. 9; see also Cheiron
Cephiso, Eum. 35 Cerynian Hind, Pis. 3; Thes. 2 Charites, see Graces Charon, Miny. L.2 Cheiron, Cypr. 3-4; Eum. 12; 13 Chryseis, Cypr. arg. 12; fr. 24 Cinyras, Cypr. arg. 5 Circe, Teleg. arg. 3-4; fr. 5-6
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Claros, Epig. 4
Clytaemestra, Cypr. arg. 8; Returns arg. 5 Colchis, Eum. 17.8 Colophon, Epig. 4; Returns arg. 2
Corcyra, Notip. 9 Corinth, Eum. 19; 20; 23; 24 Coroebus, L. II. 24 Cragus, Pany. 24.5 Creon, Oed. 3
Crete, Cypr. arg. 2; (eponym) Cm. 1
Crisus, Asius 5 Cyclopes, Eum. 6 Cycnus, Cypr. arg. 10 Cyprus, Cypr. arg. 2, 5
Danaans, L. II. 1.2 Danaus, Dan. 1.1 Dardania, L. II. 1.1 Dardanus, Sack 4 Deidamea, Cypr. arg. 7; fr. 19 Deinome, L. 11. 20 Deiphobus, L. II. arg. 2; Sack arg. 2
Deletes, L 11. 9 Delphi, Epig. 4 Demeter, Pany. 3.1; 4 Demophon, L. II. 17; Sack arg. 4 Diomedes, Cypr. 27; Aeth. arg. 4; L. II. arg. 2, 4; fr. 11; 24; Returns arg. 1 Dionysus, Pany. 10; 20.2-3; Eum. 27
Dolopes, Adesp. 17
Earth, Alcm 3; Cypr. 1.2; Eum.
Echion, Sack arg. 2 Egypt, Returns arg. 1 E'i'oneus, L. II. 23 Elaiis, Cypr. 26 Elatos, Eum. 32 Electra, Pleiad, Sack 5 Eleusis, Pany. 4 Elis, Teleg. arg. 1 Eos, Dawn-goddess, Aeth. arg. 2 Epeios, L. //. arg. 4; Asius 5 Ephyra, Eum. 15; 17.5; 19 Epimetheus, Eum. 15 Epopeus, Cypr. arg. 4; Eum. 18-19
Erechtheus, Asius 11 Erichthonius, Dan. 2 Erigone, Cin. 4
Erinys, Theb. 2.8; 11; Miny. 7.9 Eriope, Naup. 1.2 Eriphyle, Theb. 7; Asius 4 Erythea, Pany. 12 Eumelus, Aeth. arg. 4 Europa, Eum. 26; Asius 7 Eurydice, wife of Aeneas, Cypr.
28; L. II. 19 Euryganea, Oed. 1 Eurylyte, Naup. 6.2 Eurypylus son of Euhaemon, L. ll. 26
Eurypylus son of Telephus, L.
II. arg. 3; fr. 7
Eurytus, Pany. (19); his sons, Creoph. 3
Ganymede, L. II. 6.4 Getic slave, Returns 13 Glaucus son of Sisyphus, Eum. 24
Glaucus the Lycian, Aeth. arg. 3
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Gorgons, Cypr. 30.1 Graces, Cypr. 5.1; 6.5; Pany.
20.1
Hades, Theb. 3.4; Returns 1; Pany. 17-18; 26; Miny. 2-6; 7.4; 19-21 Haemon, Oed. 3 Halycus, Adesp. 8 Harpies, Naup. 3 Hector, Cypr. arg. 10; Aeth. 1.1; L. II. 30.2
Helen, Cypr. arg. 1-2, 10-11; fr. 10.1; 11; 12; L. β. arg. 2, 4; fr. J7; 28; Sack arg. 2; Cin. 3; Adesp. 8.2
Helenus, Cypr. arg. 1; L. II. arg. 2
Helicaon, L. II. 22 Helicon, Heges. 1.4 Helios, Eum. 16, 17; his Cup, Pis. 5; Pany. 12; Eum. 10; his cattle, Pany. 16; his horses, Euin. 11
Hephaestus, Cypr. 4; L. II. 6.3;
Pany. 3.1; Dan. 2; Phor. 2.5 Hera, Cypr. arg. 1-2; fr. 2;
Pany. 8; 26; Eum. 23; Asius 13.2; Phor. 4.2
Heracles, Cypr. arg. 4; Creoph. 1; 2; Pis. 1; 4; 5; 7; 10; 12; Pany. 1; 2; 8; 12; 15; 23; 26; Thes. 2; Eum. 22 Hermes, Cypr. arg. 1; Eum. 17;
30; Phor. 5.1 Hermione, Cypr. arg. 2 Hermioneus, Returns 12.1 Hesperides, Pany. 15; Eum. 9 Hilaeira, Cypr. 15
Hippodamea, Miny. 7.27 Hippolytus, Naup. 10 Horai, Cypr. 5.1; Pany. 20.1 Hundred-Handers, Eum. 6 Hybris, Pany. 20.8,13; 22 Hydra, Pis. 2; Pany. 8 Hyllus, Pany. 23 Hyperboreans, Epig. 5 Hyperphas, Oed. 1
Icarius, Alcm. 5; Asius 10 Ida, Cypr. arg. 1, 11; fr. 6.6; Sack arg. 1
Idaean Dactyls, Phor. 2 Idas, Cypr. arg. 3; fr. 16.7; 17 Idmon, Naup. 5; 6 Ilion, Cypr. arg. 2,10; L. Il l ·1 Iolcus, Eum. 20; 23; Naup. 9 Iole, Creoph. 1 Iphiclus, Returns 4 Iphigeneia, Cypr. arg. 8; fr. 20 Iris, Cypr. arg. 4 Isles of the Blest, Teleg. arg. 4 Isus, Returns 12.1 Ithaca, Teleg. arg. 1-3 Ithas, Eum. 5
Jason, Eum. 22; 23; Cin. 2; Naup. 5; 6.3; 9
Judgment of Paris, Cypr. arg. 1 Kampe, Eum. 6
Kapherian rocks, Returns arg. 3 Kouretes, Dan. 3; Phor. 3 Kronos, Eum. 6; 12; life under Κ,,Alcm. 7
Laocoon, Sack arg. 1 Laomedon, L. 11. 6.4
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Leda, Cypr. 11; Eum. 25; Asius
6
Leleges, Asius 7 Lemnos, Cypr. arg. 9; L. ll. arg. 2
Leonteus, Returns arg. 2 Lesbos, Aeth. arg. 1 Leto, Aeth. arg. 1 Leucadius, Alcm. 5 Lycaon, Arcadian, Eum. 31 Lycaon, Trojan, Cypr. arg. 11 Lycia, Pany. 24
Lycomedes, Cypr 19; L. ll. 16 Lycurgus, Eum. 27 Lydia, Pany. 23; Eum. 2 Lynceus, Cypr. arg. 3; fr. 16.1 Lymessus, Cypr arg. 11
Machaon, L. ll. arg. 2; fr. 7;
Sack 2
Maira, Returns 5 Manto, Epig. 4 Marathon, Eum. 19-20 Maronea, Returns arg. 4 Medea, Returns 6; Eum. 20; 23;
Cin. 2; Naup. 6-8 Megara, wife of Heracles, Pany. 1
Meges, L. ll. 15 Melanippe, Asius 2 Melanippus, Theb. 9 Melas’ sons, Alcm. 4 Meleager, Cypr. 22; Mini/. 5;
7.10, 24; Adesp. 2 Memnon, Aeth. arg. 2 Menelaus, Cypr. arg. 2, 4^5, 10; fr. 18; L. ll. arg. 2; fr. 28; Sadc arg. 2; Returns arg. 1,5; Cin.
Menestheus, Sack 6.2 Menoitios, Eum. 7 Mermerus, Naup. 9 Metion, Asius 11 Midea, Chers. 1.1 Minyas, Returns 4 Mnemosyne (Remembrance), Eum. 34
Molossians, Returns arg. 4 Mother of the Gods, Dan. 3 Muse, Muses, Epig. 1; Aeth.
arg. 4; Eum. 34; 35 Mycene, Cypr. arg. 4; (eponym) Returns 8
Myconos, Returns arg. 3 Mysia, Cypr. arg. 7
Nauplius, Returns 11 Neleus, Eum. 22; 24 Nemean Lion, Pis. 1; Pany. 6; 7
Nemesis, Cypr. 10.2; 11 Neoptolemus, Cypr. 19; L. ll. arg. 3; fr. 18; 21; 23; 25; 27; 29.1; 30; Sack arg. 2, 4; Returns arg. 3-4 Nereus, Pany. 12 Nestor, Cypr. arg. 4; fr. 19; Reform arg. 1; Eum. 24 Nicostratus, Cin. 3 Nile, Dan. 1.2 Nycteus, Asius 9 Nymphs, Cypr. 6.5; Teleg. arg.
1; Pany. 23; 24.2; Eum. 33
Oceanus, Cypr. 10.10; 30.2; Pis. 5; Pany. 13.2
Odysseus, Cypr arg. 5, 8-10; fr. 19; 27; Aeth. arg. 1, 3^t; L ll. arg. 1-4; fr. 2.2; 8; 11; 22;
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Sack arg. 4; Returns arg. 4; Teleg. arg. 1-4; fr. 3; 5; Adesp. 11
Oedipus, Theb. 2.2; Cypr. arg. 4
Ogygian nymph, Pany. 24.2 Oichalia, Creoph. 2 Oineus, Theb. 5; Alcm. 4; Cypr.
22; Miny. 7.10 Oino, Cypr. 26 Olenos, Theb. 5 Orestes, Returns arg. 5; Cin. 4 Orion, Miny. 6 Orpheus, Eum. 22 Ouranos, Eum. 1
Palamedes, Cypr. arg. 5,12; fr.
27; Returns 11 Palladion, L. ll. arg. 4 fr. 11; Sack 4
Panopeus, Asius 5 Paris, Cypr. arg. 1-2; fr. 14, Aeth. arg. 3; L II. arg. 2 Parnassus, Pany. 2.1 Parthenopaeus, Theb. 10 Parthenope, Asius 7 Patroclus, Cypr. arg. 11 Pedasus, Cypr. arg. 11; fr. 23 Pelasgus, Asius 8.1 Peleus, Alcm. 1.2; Cypr. 19; Eum. 22; his wedding, Cypr. arg. 1; fr. 4; Returns arg. 4 Pelias, Naup. 9 Pelion, Cypr. 4 Pelops, Cypr. 16.4 Penelope, Teleg. arg. 2, 4; fr. 3;
4; 6; Asius 10 Penthesilea, Aeth. arg. 1 Penthilus, Cin. 4
Periboia, Theb. 5 Periclymenus, Theb. 10 Peisephone, Pany. 28; Miny. 7.12,20
Phaedra, Thes. 1 Phaestus, Cin. 1 Phaethon, Eum. 22 Phalacrus, Pany. 16 Phereclus, Cypr. arg. 1; fr. 8 Pheres, Naup. 9 Philoctetes, Cypr. arg. 9; L ll.
arg. 2; fr. 23 Philyra, Eum. 12 Phocus, Asius 5 Phoenicia, Cypr. arg. 2 Phoenix, Cypr. 19; Returns arg.
Phoibe, Cypr. 15 Pholos, Pany. 9 Phorbas, Aeth. 4 Phoroneus, Thor. 1 Pinaros, Pany. 24.4 Pirithous, Pany. 17; Miny. 7.5,
Pleiades, Sack 5 Pleuron, Asius 6 Pluto, Eum. 6 Podalirms, Sack 2 Polydeuces, Cypr. arg. 3; fr. 9.2;
16.6; Eum. 22 Polydora, Cypr. 22 Polynices, Theb. 2.1; Cypr. arg. 7
Polypoites son of Odysseus,
Teleg. arg. 2
Polypoites son of Pirithous, Returns arg. 2 Polyxena, Sack arg. 4 Polyxenus, Teleg. arg. 1
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Poseidon, Sack 2.1; Teleg. arg. 2; Pany. 3.2; Eum. 6; 16; 22; Asius 7; Heges. 1.1; Chers. 1.1
Praxidice, Pany. 24.2 Priam, L. II. 25; Sack arg. 2 Prometheus, Eum. 5
Ptoliporthes, Teleg. arg. 2; tr. Ptous, Asius 3 Pygmalion, Cypr. arg. 5 Pylades, Returns arg. 5; Asius 5 Pylos, Pany. 26 Pyrrhus, Cypr. 19; see Neoptolemus
Rhadamanthys, Cin. 1 Rhakios, Epig. 4
Samos, Asius 7; 13 Sarpedon, island of Gorgons, Cypr. 30.2
Scaean Gates, Aeth. arg. 3 Scyros, Cypr. arg. 7; fr. 19; L. II.
arg. 3; fr. 4.1; Adesp 17 Sea (Pontos), Eum. 3 Sibrus, Pany. 24.3 Sicyon, Eum. 19; Asius 11 Sidon, Cypr. arg. 2 Sinon, L. II. arg. 5; fr. 14; Sack arg. 2
Sinope, Eum. 29 Sisyphus, Returns 5; Pany. 18; Eum. 23-25
Smyrna, mother of Adonis, Pany. 28
Sparta, Cypr. arg. 2 Spermo, Cypr. 26 Sphinx, Oed. 3
Strife (Eris), Cypr. arg. 1 Stymphalian Birds, Pis. 4 Styi, see Water of Shuddering
Talos, Cin. 1
Talthybius, Cypr. arg. 5, 8 Tantalus, Returns 3 Tartarus, Eum. 6 Tauroi, Cypr. arg. 8 Teiresias, Returns arg. 2; Teleg. arg. 1-2
Telamon, Alcm. 1.1; Pis. 10; Eum. 22
Telegonus, Teleg. arg. 3-4; fr. 4-6
Telemachus, Cypr. arg. 5; Teleg arg. 4; fr. 4; 6
Telephus, Cypr. arg. 7; L. II. arg. 3; fr. 7
Tenedos, Cypr. arg. 9; L. ll. arg.
5; Sack arg. 2; Returns arg. 3 Tennes, Cypr. arg. 9 Tenos, Returns arg. 3 Teucer, Aeth. arg. 4 Teumessian fox, Epig. 3 Teuthrania, Cypr. arg. 7 Thamyris, Miny. 3-i Thebes (Troad), Cypr. 24 Theias, Pany. 28 Themis, Cypr. arg. 1 Themisto, Asius 3 Thermopylae, Pis. 7.1 Thersander, Cypr. arg. 7 Thersites, .Aeth. arg. 1 Theseus, Cypr. arg. 4; fr. 12; Pany. 17; Eum. 22; Thes. 1; Mini/. 7.9, 26; Adesp. 8.2; his sons, C. II. 17; Sack arg. 4; fr.
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	Tyndarids, Cypr. arg. 2-3
Thetis, Cypr. arg. 9-11; fr. 2-4; Aeth. arg. 2, 4; Returns arg.	WpIny°f18hUddermS(StyX)·
Thoas, L. II. 8 Thyone, Pany. 10 ^	White Island, Aetfi. arg. 4 Wooden horse, L. II. arg. 4-5; fr. 12; Sect arg. 1-2; fr. 1
	Xanthus (Lycia), Pany. 24.4
ΤΙ^’ΡωγΜ.4 ’6 Troilus, Cypr. arg. 11; fr. 25 Trophonius, Teleg. arg. 1 Tyndareos, Pany. 5	Zagreus, Alcm. 3 Zeus, Theb. 3.3; Cypr. arg. 1, 3, 12; fr. 1.3, 7; 10.3, 7; 29; Aeth. arg. 2; L. «. 6.1; Sack arg. 2; Returns arg. 3; fr. 9-Eum. 2; 6-8; 26; 34; Miny. 7.13; Adesp. 10
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